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PREFACE 


A. Purpose and Overview 

As is probably the case with many longer works, this dissertation 
does not resemble what it started out to be. Originally, my work was to 
focus on the theory of gnomic will in the writings of Maximus the 
Confessor, not only in its Christological aspects, but also in the way it 
was used in his anthropological, ascetical-mystical, and eschatological 
writings. This project would have allowed me broad access to the whole 
corpus of Maximus! literary output and to most of the themes presented 
in it. After seven years of research, I can say with conviction that 
such a grand scheme is no project for a dissertation. Maximus! thought 
is both too broad and too deep to be comprehended in so short a time. 
However, in the course of my research, I made a discovery which led me 
to the present, more circumscribed, topic. 

That discovery concerned a disagreement in the scholarly literature 
over the question of Maximus' theological pedigree: to which school of 
thought does he belong, if he belongs to any? In addition to this 
question, a further one emerged as to how Neo-Chalcedonianism is to be 
interpreted, since the Neo-Chalcedonian school is the one to which 
Maximus seems most likely to belong. If scholars could not agree on the 


basic Christological presuppositions that informed the Confessor’s 
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thought, how could they agree on anything that he said? It was in 
working out the paradigms of both Neo-Chalcedonian Christology and the 
Christology it sought to correct that I was able to distil the present 
thesis: "Hypostatic Union and Monotheletism: The Dyothelite Christology 
of Maximus the Confessor." 

Building upon the Christological insights of the Neo-Chalcedonian 
and "Paleo-Chalcedonian" schools of the generation that preceeded 
Maximus’, I was able to establish the Confessor's basic Christological 
presuppositions. Having done that, it was possible then to move on to a 
direct consideration of his Christology as an embodiment--and a 
deepening--of a clearly defined school of thought. To be sure that I 
had interpreted Maximus! Christology rightly, I sought to test my 
interpretation, and what better test-case could there be than the 
Christological heresy he spent the last half of his life combatting: 
Monotheletism? The research I had already done on his theory of 
gnomic will had opened up the Monothelite controversy for me, so it was 
not difficult to move to a direct consideration of Monotheletism and the 
Dyothelite Christology of its chief opponent, Maximus. That is how the 
present work came to be written. 

As it now stands, the purpose of this dissertation is simple: first, to 
lay out in broad terms the chief aspects of the Confessor's notion of the 
hypostatic union in Christ; and second, to present the several principles 
of Monotheletism that Maximus addresses in his extant works and show 
how his Christology offers not only an adequate response to Monothelite 


claims, but also furnishes a coherent, integrated and orthodox 
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3 
Christology of its own that, moreover, is consistent with the tradition of 
orthodox thinkers gone before him. 

In order to fulfill this purpose, we will have recourse primarily to 
the Opuscula Theologica et Polemica and to the Disputation with Pyrrhus, 
which are Maximus’ chief anti-Monenergist and anti-Monothelite works, 
Many of these texts will be translated and analyzed here for the first 
time; others will be presented for the first time in English, All of them 
will be set within a perspective that I believe does them the most 
justice.! In addition to a presentation of heretofore unexamined texts, 
we shall analyze in detail all of the principles of Monotheletism that 
Maximus undertakes to refute in the Disputation. This is something that 
has not yet been done. Not only does the analysis of these principles 
Stand on its own as a worthwhile scholarly endeavor, but the analysis 


will also give us the opportunity to contrast Maximus' Dyothelite 





IThat is to say, having worked through the debate over how Neo- 
Chalcedonian Christology (i.e. the post-Chalcedonian Christology of the 
Byzantine Church) is to be interpreted, I am comfortable maintaining the 
view first articulated by John Meyendorff (see Christ in Eastern Chris- 
tian Thought [St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1974], 29-31) and developed 
at length by Patrick T. R. Gray (The Defense of Chalcedon in the East 
[451-553], Studies in the History of Christian Thoughi.20 [Leiden: E. J. 
Bril, 1979]). Briefly, this view states that the Council of Chalcedon 
subscribed broadly to the Christology of Cyril of Alexandria, and that 
there subsequently arose a school of thought the purpose of which was 
to demonstrate the fidelity of Chalcedon to Cyril in the face of Mono- 
physite objections to the contrary. This school of thought was the Neo- 
Chalcedonian, and its formulations were endorsed by the Second Council 
of Constantinople in 553. My own work provides evidence that this 
school of thought continued viably and intact up through the time of 
Maximus the Confessor and that Maximus himself was a fluent expositor 
of it. For reasons of brevity, I have not given in these pages the case 
for the interpretation of Neo-Chalcedonianism I have adopted. Those 
who are interested in the debate over Neo-Chalcedonianism will find all 
of the relevant literature given in the Bibliography. 
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Christology with that of his Monothelite opponents, and it will serve to 
establish the veracity of our exposition of Maximus’ Christology. 

The dissertation contains eight chapters. In Chapter I, there is an 
historical account of the politics, religious policy, and theological 
movements in the Byzantine Empire in the early part of the seventh 
century, the period of time when Maximus came to maturity and was 
active in the life of the Church. Beginning with an historical narrative 
has two advantages: it establishes the place and importance of 
Monotheletism in the history of dogma, and it gives us the opportunity 
to introduce all of the characters who will turn up from time to time 
throughout the remainder of the dissertation. In addition to the broad 
historical account, Chapter I also includes a theological overview of how 
Monotheletism arose and presents an analysis of several of the more 
important texts in the development of Monothelite Christology. 

Chapter II introduces the issue of hypostatic union in Maximus and 
considers two of the metaphors for unmixed union that occur frequently 
in the Confessor’s writings. We then go on to examine the formula, "the 
two natures from which, in which and which Christ is" (Chapter III); the 
distinction between logos and tropos (Chapter IV); the enhypostaton 
(Chapter V); and perichoresis (Chapter VI). In each of these chapters, 
some of Maximus! antecedents will be considered so that we will be able 
better to appreciate both his fidelity to the tradition of which he was 
an heir and the ways in which he went beyond his predecessors in his 


understanding and application of their insights. 
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Chapter VII turns from the broad consideration of Maximus’ Chris- 
tology to the specific application of his insights in the Monothelite 
debates. We will consider the principles of Monotheletism individually. 
Because the Disputation with Pyrrhus is & debate in which most of the 
principles of both Monenergism and Monotheletism are argued, we will 
follow the course of the Disputation and offer & rather comprehensive 
analysis of the first half of it. Chapter VII, then, presents nine 
principles of Monotheletism along with Maximus! response to them. 

Finally, the Conclusion (Chapter VIII) wil review the dissertation 
with an eye toward reiterating the veracity and the significance of the 
project and its findings, and we will be able to suggest other avenues 


of inquiry opened up by the work of the dissertation. 


Except where noted, all of the translations in the dissertation are 
my own. With regard to the works of Maximus, several of the Opuscula 
have been translated into French and Italian, and I have used these 
translations as aids in my own rendition of the original Greek. The 
Disputation has appeared in English, but the translation is not satisfac- 
tory, and though I have been aided by it, I have opted for my own 
translation of the Disputation, as well As indicated in the Bibliography, 
published critical texts have been used where available. 

Something ought to be said about the translation of a key word in 


this dissertation. That word is tvépyeta, Greek admits both nominative 


and verbal forms of the word, a luxury that English does not have. 
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Thus, a literal translation of the word gives us "energy," which is not 
bad in itself; but to speak of "energizer" and "energizing" is tiresome 
and silly. "Operation" is convenient, though "operator" and "operating" 
are both stilted. "Act," "actor," "acting," and "action," gives us the 
homogeneity we would like, but certain ambiguities involve us directly in 
Monenergism and make this set of words troublesome (e.g., is "act" a 
noun or a verb?). 


Arbitrarily, I have chosen "operation" to translate tvépyeia, The one 


performing a given operation may be the "subject" or the "agent," and 


" "acting ; "n 


the act of performing it may be, variously, "operating, 
"working," etc. as the context demands. 


The problem of translating tvépyeia is compounded by the fact that 


no one scholar translates Maximus! technical vocabulary in the same 
way." And I have made no attempt to force the quotations of other 
scholars into a uniform canon of my own invention. Thus, one must 
simply recognize that what Scholar A calls "energy," Scholar B will call 
"operation," and Scholar C will call "act;" and that all three are talking 
about the same thing. Part of the reason I have included in the 
footnotes the original Greek text of all translated passages is to forstall 


the confusion that may arise because of this lack of uniformity. 


?This is a good argument for retaining many Greek words in 
English precisely as technical terms. A strong case can be made that 
Greek and Latin theological terms are as important to theology as Latin 
legal terms are to law. To abandon the professional jargon is to risk 
ambiguity where ambiguity is inadmissable. 
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€. References to the Disputation with Pyrrhus, 





Maximus’ twenty-eighth Opuscule, The Disputation with Pyrrhus, will 
figure prominently in this dissertation since it is perhaps the most 
important anti-Monothelite work we have from the Confessor. While I 
was conducting my research, I developed the convention of citing the 
Disputation by section numbers. Since the work is a dialogue with a 
strict alternation of speakers, the paragraphs are easily numbered, and 
this method of citation, in conjunction with the column numbers in 
Migne, allows for quick and easy reference. I have used this conven- 
tion in all of the references to the Disputation in the text of the 
dissertation, and I would like to see it become standard in Maximian 
studies. 

While Dr. Joseph Farrell was preparing his English translation of 
the Disputation for publication, I suggested to him that he incorporate 
this convention into his text, which he did. However, Farrell had sub- 
divided some of the longer speeches into shorter paragraphs, which he 
then proceeded to number, thus obscuring the clarity of the convention. 
In future editions, I expect to see this lapse corrected. Nevertheless, 
since Farrell’s is the only published translation of the Disputation at the 
time of this writing, I have thought it best to give the section numbers 
both according to the alternation of speakers as found in Migne, and as 
they are given in Farrell’s translation. Thus, where Farrell’s numbering 
differs from the "standard," I have given it in parentheses after the 


"standard" numbering, like this: Pyrr 8148 (171). 
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CHAPTER I 
THE POLITICAL AND THEOLOGICAL CLIMATE 


OF BYZANTIUM IN THE EARLY SEVENTH CENTURY 


A. Introduction 

Maximus the Confessor was very much a man of his times and a man 
wholly immersed and actively involved in the affairs of his day. Not 
only were his later years taken up with Monenergism and Monotheletism, 
but his earlier monastic years saw him involved him in controversy, 
namely the Origenist dispute. Much of Maximus’ literary output 
addresses, at least indirectly, problems, situations, and controversies 
which must be acknowledged (if not exhaustively scrutinized) before one 
can begin to penetrate the Confessor's thought and intent. For example, 
among the early works, the Centuries on Charity contain an extensive 
synthesis of Evagrian asceticism; the first ten chapters of the Theolo- 
gical and Economic Centuries (or the "Gnostic Centuries," as they are 
sometimes called) are a concentrated, distilled reinterpretation of Origen; 
and long portions of the Ambigua--particularly Ambigua "7 and 15-- 
confront the theories of latter-day Origenism, which was still a nuisance 
in certain monastic circles of the day. 

The rise of Monenergism and Monotheletism presented Maximus with 


a situation of wider ramifications. No longer did the problem concern a 


10 
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few Origenists tucked away in monasteries (troublesome as they might 
be). This time it was a matter for the many: the stakes included not 
only the purity of the Faith and the defense of Chalcedonian Orthodoxy, 
but also the unity of the Church and broadly-conceived imperial policy 
involving the whole of the Byzantine Empire. Without some inkling of 
this background, the controversy over Monenergism and Monotheletism 
loses much of its immediacy and significance. Indeed, the political 
backdrop is essential to understanding its development at all. 

Maximus was at the vanguard of the Orthodox response to the 
theological side of this trend. Without it, Dyotheletism would not have 
been formulated, and without Dyotheletism, the whole theological 
tradition to which Maximus belonged would have died out and the course 
of Christology would have been radically different. Thus, for an 
&dequate understanding of Maximus! theory of the hypostatic union, we 
shall not go amiss if we begin our inquiry with an overview of the 
political and theological climate of early seventh century Byzantium and 
see the forces, secular and sacred, which together spawned the great 
theological battle of the seventh century, with which the name of 


Maximus the Confessor will be forever tied. 


1 The reign of Maurice 
At the end of the sixth century, during the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice (582-602), the Byzantine Empire found itself theologically divided 


and in a political situation bordering on the disastrous. The theological 
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division raged over the acceptance or rejection of the Council of 
Chalcedon: most of the Eastern provinces of the Empire, in particular 
Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, had rejected Chalcedon, and their popula- 
tions were Monophysite by a large majority.! Constantinople itself was 
teeming with Monophysite clerics, bishops and monks, thanks largely to 
the benefactions which the Empress Theodora had shown them during 
Justinian's reign. In the West, Rome viewed the persistent Monophysite 
Church and Constantinople's unwillingness--or incapacity--to do any- 
thing about it with continuous umbrage. Emperor and Patriarch, 
therefore, walked a shaky tightrope to maintain Chalcedonian Orthodoxy 
without offending Monophysite in the East or Pope in the West. It was 
not an easy path to tread, as most of Byzantine theology in the sixth 
century bears witness. 

From the days of Justinian (d. 565), through those of his 
successors, Justin II (565-78) and Tiberius II (578-82), Chalcedonians 
and Monophysites remained on speaking terms, and a reconciliation 
between the two groups was regarded as a real, if elusive, possibility. 
This irenic atmosphere prevailed in spite of a rather nasty episode of 
persecution of Monophysites in Constantinople, instigated by Patriarch 
John III Scholasticus (565-77) in 571. Upon John III's death, the retired 


Patriarch, Eutychius, was restored to the throne, and having excom- 





lWerner Elert reckons that the Monophysites of Egypt numbered 
some five to six million, as compared with 300,000 Chalcedonian Orthodox. 
The figures for Syria were comparable (Der Ausgang der altkirchlichen 
Christologie: Eine Untersuchung über Theodore von Pharan und seine 
Zeit als Einführung in die alte Dogmengeschichte [Berlin: Lutherisches 
Verlaghaus, 1957], 214). 
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13 
municated his predecessor, reestablished the broad toleration of both 
Chalcedonian and Monophysite which had been de rigeur before John 
IIl’s zeal got the better of him.? 

Maurice was a staunch Chalcedonian, and no overtures for reunion 
were made with the Monophysites during the twenty years of his reign. 
Though widely respected by most all of the elements of Byzantine 
society, he did inaugurate a mild persecution of Monophysites in 
Constantinople, which spread to Egypt and Syria, and ultimately to 
Armenia. This persecution was overshadowed, however, in 599 by the 
vigorous persecution which the Emperor's nephew, Domitian, Bishop of 
Melitene, began in Syria and conducted into the province of 
Mesopotamia. Vividly described by the chronographers of the day, this 
persecution lodged in the minds of many, and Domitian's efforts at 
promoting Orthodoxy succeeded mostly in tarnishing the Emperor's image 
in the Eastern provinces.? 

As for the political situation, the Byzantine Empire in Maurice’s day 
had been fighting battles on three fronts: in Italy, to preserve what 
was left of the conquests of Justinian from the Lombard advances; in 
Asia Minor, to prevent the Persians from any further encroachments 
westward; and along the Danube, to secure Byzantine territories from 


the interminable raids of the Avars and Slavs, and to prevent their 


*John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crest- 
wood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1989), 260-62. 


Ibid., 265. 
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14 
settlement on Byzantine soil? Thus divided, the Imperial forces could 
accomplish little. Fortuitously, trouble began to brew in Persia, and by 
supporting the restoration of Chosroes II Parviz (his own son-in-law) to 
the Persian throne, Maurice was able to conclude a quick peace treaty 
with the Persian king (591). Part of the treaty included the extension 
of Byzantine hegemony over a substantial part of Armenia. In the 
newly-gained territory, Maurice did manage to restore Chalcedonian 
Orthodoxy to Georgia and to confirm all of the Armenian bishops in 
Imperial territory in the confession of Chalcedon as well? 

Having eased military tension on the Persian front, Maurice could 
turn his attention to the Balkans, and in 592 he began a major campaign 
to put an end to the barbarian raids which had menaced the Empire’s 
northern frontier. The Byzantines were largely successful in à number 
of campaigns across the Danube, but the Slavic hordes showed no sign 
of relenting, and the war dragged on. In 602 the army was ordered to 
sit out the winter on the far side of the Danube, that is, in barbarian 
territory, and as the imperial treasury was almost exhausted, Maurice 
ordered the weary troops "to live off the land." It did not take long 
for revolt to break out. A half-barbarian junior officer, Phocas, was 
raised on the shield, proclaimed Emperor, and led the mutinous troops 


on Constantinople. Aided by a revolution of the political Blues and 


*Dimitri Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (Crestwood, NY: St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1971), 76. 


5George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (New Bruns- 
wick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1969), 79-80. 


8Meyendorff, Imperial Unity, 183. 
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Greens within the City, Maurice was overthrown, and Phocas was 


acclaimed Emperor with the Senate’s approval." 


2. The reign of Phocas 

Phocas! reign (602-10) was one of terror. Beginning with the 
murder of Maurice and his sons, Phocas inaugurated an indiscriminate 
slaughter of potential political rivals and members of the nobility. 
Monophysites were persecuted in the Eastern provinces; Jews suffered 
everywhere. Internal crises multiplied, and anarchy and civil war 
eventually broke out in all parts of the Empire. The turbulent state of 
Byzantine affairs resulted in the complete breakdown of military 
defenses. Slavs and Avars poured into Byzantine territory and overran 
the whole of the Balkan peninsula. The Persian king, Chosroes II, also 
took advantage of the situation, and, on the pretext of avenging the 
murder of Maurice, surged through the Eastern defenses and occupied 
most of Asia Minor as far west as Chalcedon. 

The Empire, now facing one of its darkest hours, was saved by the 
Carthaginian Exarch, Heraclius, who revolted against the tyranny of 
Phocas. Correctly discerning the heady scent of political gain, and with 
the support of the province of Egypt, the Exarch sent his son, also 
named Heraclius, with a fleet to Constantinople to overthrow Phocas. 
The younger Heraclius was greeted as a savior at every port along the 


way. He reached the City on 3 October 610. Phocas was apprehended, 


Tostrogorsky, 82-83. 
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cut into pieces, and his body burned. Two days later, Heraclius was 


crowned Emperor by the Patriarch Sergius.? 


3. The reign of Heraclius 

For those Byzantinists who see the reign of Heraclius as the begin- 
ning of the Byzantine Empire properly so called, the reign of Phocas 
was certainly a convincing death rattle for the old Roman Empire. When 
Heraclius became Emperor (610-41), Byzantium was in administrative, 
financial, and military shambles. The Slavic deluge continued unabated. 
The Persians defeated the Byzantine army at Antioch in 613 and then 
seized and sacked the Eastern provinces of the Empire. They plundered 
and laid waste to Syria and Jerusalem, sold 90,000 Christians to the 
Jews, and bore the Patriarch Zacharias of Jerusalem into captivity. 
They even went so far as to capture the Holy Cross and carry off 
Christendom's most cherished relic to the Persian capitol of Ctesiphon. 
By 619, the Persians had taken Egypt, imperilling the corn supply of 
the Empire, and wrapping up in the process their conquest of the entire 
Near East.? 

In order to gain some time and recollect his troops for a major 
offensive, Heraclius negotiated a truce with the Avars, paying them a 


huge tribute, and organized a campaign against Persia, which began in 





SOstrogorsk y, 83-85. 


Ostrogorsky, 95, 
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622. After some serious setbacks--one almost catastrophic!Ü--and some 
substantial victories, the Emperor fought his way to Nineveh (December 
627). There he annihilated the Persian forces and pressed on into the 
heart of Persia. In the face of the Byzantine invasion, Chosroes' son 
led a palace revolt and overthrew his father in the spring of 628 The 
new Persian ruler, Kavadh-Shiroe, sued for terms of peace, which terms 
included the return of Armenia, Roman Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt to Byzantine hegemony. Heraclius returned to Constantinople 
triumphant, and on 21 March 630, he crowned his victory by restoring 
the Holy Cross to Jerusalem.!! 

a. Religious policy under Heraclius. It is during the reign of 
Heraclius that religious policy comes to play a role in Byzantine affairs 
reminiscent of the role it played in Justinian's day. In part, the 
reemphasis on religious policy was due to the very capable ecclesiastical 
administration of Patriarch Sergius (610-38); in part, it was due to 
political expediency and opportunity. The political opportunity can be 
summarized briefly: the Persians were sophisticated enough to recognize 


the political advantage to be gained by supporting non-Chalcedonian 





Namely, the Avar and Persian siege of Constantinople. In 626, the 
Avar Khan led a force of some 80,000 men and a fleet against the City. 
At the same time, the Persian army was encamped just across the 
Bosphorus on the Asiatic side. The Avars laid siege on 29 July. On 10 
August, the Slavic fleet was defeated by the Byzantine, and that defeat 
was soon followed by a decisive rout of the land forces. With the Avar 
menace eliminated, the threatened Persian invasion never materialized. 
The Emperor was campaigning in Lazica in eastern Asia Minor at the 
time, and Patriarch Sergius took upon himself the task of keeping up 
Byzantine morale (Ostrogorsky, 102-03; Obolensky, 77-78), 


Hostrogorsky, 103-04. 
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groups, both within their territory and beyond it, as a way of fomenting 
discontent and dissension within the Byzantine Empire. The Nestorians 
had permanently established themselves in Persia and were somewhat out 
of Byzantine reach; however, the Persian conquests under Chosroes II 
had brought most of the Monophysites in the Eastern provinces under 
Persian rule. Therefore, Chalcedonians in the East suffered as Mono- 
physites and Nestorians basked in Persian favor.!? With the recapture 
of these provinces during the Heraclian campaigns, the problem arose 
for the Imperial government of how to reconcile large Monophysite 
populations to Byzantine rule, populations which had been persecuted 
both by the Chalcedonian Byzantine Church and by previous Emperors, 
and which were subsequently favored by the Persians. The problem 
was as acute as it was pressing. At this point, the brilliance of the 
Patriarch--for better or for worse--rises to prominence, and we come at 
last to the roots of Monenergism and Monotheletism. 

The events between Sergius’ accession in 610 and ca. 623, the 
period during which Monenergism was hatched, are not entirely clear, 
and modern scholarship has interpreted the events somewhat different- 


13 


ly. Maximus, in his Disputation with Pyrrhus, gives us an account of 





log, J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986), 15. Hans-Georg Beck quotes the 
historian Michael the Syrian as saying, "The memory of the Chalcedo- 
nians was wiped out from the Euphrates eastward" ("The Early Byzan- 
tine Church," in The Imperial Church from Constantine to the Middle 
Ages. History of the Church vol 2, Hubert Jedin & John Dalan, eds. 
[New York: Seabury Press, 1980], 458). 


the present author has in mind chiefly the differences of opinion 


over who was the originator of Monenergism in these years, Sergius of 
Constantinople, or Theodore of Pharan. The thesis of Werner Elert, that 
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the theological interplay which went on during this time and the 
persons involved. In the relevant passage which follows, Maximus is 
responding to the accusation of ex-Patriarch Pyrrhus (638-41) that it 
was Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, who was responsible for stirring 
up Monenergism: 


Tell me, in the name of Truth itself, when Sergius wrote to 
Theodore of Pharan and sent him the Libellus of Menas through 
the mediation of Sergius Makaronas, bishop of Arsinoé, urging 
him to speak his mind concerning the one operation and one will 
[taught] in the Libellus, and he wrote back accepting it, where 
was Sophronius? Or [where was Sophronius] when [Sergius] 
was in Theodosiopolis [and] wrote to Paul the One-Eyed of the 
Monophysites, sending him also the Libellus of Menas, and his 
assent to it and that of the Pharanite? Or [where was Sophro- 
nius] when he wrote to George, called Arsan, a Paulianist, 
asking that [Patristic] references concerning the one operation 
be sent to him, and suggesting in his letter that by means of 
these things he would also effect the union of the Church with 
them? But the blessed John, the Pope of Alexandria, took this 
letter away from the Arsan with [his own] hand and wanted, by 
means of it, to effect his deposition, but he was hindered from 
doing so at that time because of the Persian attack. Or [where 
was Sophronius] when he wrote back to Cyrus of Phasis about 
the one and two operations, having been asked [about it] by 





it was Theodore of Pharan (as the third session of the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 549 indicates), seems not to have gained universal acceptance 
a8, for example, witnessed by Hussey (p. 15), who grants the arch- 
heretical honors to Sergius. Charles Moeller also raises some objections 
to Elert's presentation ("Le chalcédonisme et le neo-chalcédonisme en 
Orient de 451 à la fin du VI? siècle." Das Konzil von Chalkedon. A. 
Grillmeier & H. Bacht, eds. [Würzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1951], 695 note 
167). It is probably safer to say with H. G. Beck that "Theodore of 
Pharan was, if not the initiator, at least the first important represen- 
tative of Monenergism" (Xirche und theologische Literatur in byzantinis- 
chen Reich [Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959], 430). 
In the subsequent discussion, we shall follow Meyendorff, Imperial Unity, 
339, who, with Hussey, 14ff., follows Francis-Xavier Murphy and Polycarp 
Sherwood (Constantinople II et Constantinople IIl. Histoire des conciles 
oecuméniques 3. [Paris: Éditions de l’Orante, 1973], 143-46, 303-04). 
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him, and sending to him the aforementioned Libellus of 
Menas? 


For the purposes of this chapter, we may note principally that (a) 
Sergius himself is accused of being the perpetrator of the notion that 
there is only one operation in Christ; (b) that he presented this formula 
to various ecclesiastical personalities in different parts of the Empire 
along with a copy of the Libellus; and (c) that the rationale for 
undertaking this series of steps in the first place was to find a formula 
that would be acceptable to Chalcedonian and Monophysite alike and 
which could stand as the basis of a union between the two parties. Of 


the addressees, we may note that Theodore of Pharan was probably 





M pyrr 8137 (154) (PG 91.332B13-33A12): Einé yóp por, mpég tig dAmgeíag 
«oti, Ste Xépytog Éypaye zpóc tov tig Dapdv Geddapov, zxüiyag xai öv $no: 
ABellov Mnvä Sia tfc peorteiaç Eepyiov toô Moxapová tod 'Apsivüne £x10XÓzOv, 
Apotpenôpevos abtóv repi tie bv tQ péi jug bvepyeiag Kai eves 6elüpatog tà 
Éorobvra eineiv, xai dvtéypayev, &nobeyópevog adta, mod oüv tóte Eogpévioc: À 
flvica tv GeoBociovgóXe: xpd¢ Malov tov MovógüoAgov xai ámà ZeBnprräv čypawyt, 
néuyac x«i aotà AiBellov Mqvà, kai thy toô Dapavícoo xai tavtod coyxatáüeciv: 
À öre npàg l'ebpyiov tov énixAnv ‘Apow, Mavhiaviotiv óvta, čypaye, Wijserg aded 
zejjüivot nepi pris évepyeiog adtdv, eveepevog Kai todto ti ématolÿ, öt év 
tarots, Kai tijv npóg adtoix tig ExkAnsiag zowi évoctw; Tabtnv 8b tiv 
émictolüv ó paxépios Toévvns 6 mónag ‘AdeEavEpeiag ageideto yewpi &rò toô 'Apcà 
dev Kai Bovànaeiç 5U adeiv movíisat tüv Kadaipeow abt00, bxoX00n ék tig év 
Ayinto tnvixaóta yevouévns tàv Mepodv émibpopfk. “H öte spé¢ Kipov tov 
Paordog dvtéypaye nepi prac evepyeiag Kai 560, épornôels sap’ adtod, záryag xai 
«otQ tov pnôëvra AíBeAAov Mmvá; 


the Libellus of Menas, mentioned in the passage just quoted, was 
supposedly a memorandum sent by Patriarch Menas of Constantinople 
(536-52) to Pope Vigilius of Rome (537-55) in which the phrase "one 
operation and one will" was to be found. The Libellus was a forgery, 
perhaps by the hand of Sergius himself, and it was recognized as such 
during the subsequent controversies. Maximus questions its authenticity 
in Pyrr §127 (144) (PG 91.328B1-9), and the forgery was denounced at 
Constantinople III during the Fourteenth Session. 
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Orthodox;!$ Sergius Makaronas, the bishop of Arsinoë, was an Egyptian 
Monophysite; Paul the One-eyed was the Monophysite Patriarch of 
Antioch, George Arsan was a "scholarly Egyptian Monophysite" in 
Alexandria, and Cyrus of Phasis (in Armenia) was also Orthodox. 

The military successes of the Emperor provided the first 
opportunity to test the new formula. Heraclius! campaign against the 
Persians, which began in 622, launched the successful Byzantine 
counter-offensive for which the Empire had long hoped. The Emperor 
set out for Asia Minor, where his newly established system of "themes" 
(the administrative and military provinces into which he divided the 
Empire) provided the men for the campaign. From Asia Minor, Heraclius 
marched into Armenia (622-23), where he won decisive victories. !? 
While in Armenia, the Emperor met with a certain Monophysite bishop, 
Paul (the One-eyed?), and during talks with him, the one operation 


formula, ie., that there is only one operation, or energy, in Christ, was 


IG Hefele, (A History of the Councils of the Church from the 
Original Documents, vol. 2, trans. William R. Clark [Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark, 1896, rpr. AMS Press, 1972], 4, 6) thinks he was Orthodox on the 
grounds that Sergius would need to curry some Orthodox support for 
the Monenergist formula in addition to Monophysite support. Elert (pp. 
185-229) considers him Orthodox, as do Beck ("Byzantine Church," 459) 
and Frangois-Marie Léthel (Théologie de l'agonie du Christ: La liberté 
humaine du fils du Dieu et son importance soteriologique mise en lumiére 
par saint Maxime le Confesseur, Théologie historique 53 [Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1979], 25), and Venance Grumel ("Recherches sur l'histoire du 
monothélisme," Échos d'Orient 27 [1928]: 262-64). Moeller (p. 695, note 
167), however, does not. We shall have more to say about Theodore 
below (see p. 55). 


VMeyendorff, Imperial Unity, 338-39. 


18Ostrogorsky, 100-02. 
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presented. !? Thus, Heraclius was aware of Sergius’ formula before 
622/623, and seeing its potential, tried it out with Paul. Paul did not 
take the bait, however, and union was not realized. | 

In 626, the Emperor was campaigning in Lazica and had occasion to 
discuss the one operation formula with Bishop Cyrus of Phasis. Cyrus 
wrote to Sergius for clarification and elaboration of the formula, ?° and 
Sergius wrote back, as Maximus says in the Disputation, with a copy of 


Menas’ Libellus and his own explanation of the formula.?! 


Herein, with 
the debates between Paul and Cyrus, we see the meticulous working out 
of the religious side of the "Eastern question" which Heraclius faced: 
how to reconcile these provinces to the restored Byzantine hegemony. 
Heraclius stands as a most shrewd ruler in pursuing in his course of 
action & religious expedition hand in hand with a political one. These 
sparse seeds sown in Armenia were soon to bear copious fruit. 

b. Heraclius' religious successes and opposition to them. In 


630/631, the Patriarch of Alexandria died, and Heraclius appointed Cyrus 


of Phasis to the post. Via the Monenergist formula, Cyrus was able to 


See the Epistle of Sergius to Pope Honorius of Rome, Mansi 
11.530C. Hefele, 13, speculates that the Emperor's debate with Paul 
occurred during a reunion council, the Synod of Garin at Theodosiopolis, 
which Sergius himself attended as a representative of the Orthodox. 
Maximus’ remark in Pyrr 8137 (154) (PG 91.332C6-7), that "Sergius, in 
Theodosiopolis, wrote . . ." lends some support for this speculation. 

All of the Epistles mentioned in the next several pages which are 
found in Mansi, vol 11, are preserved in the Acts of the Third Council 
of Constantinople, in either the Twelfth or the Thirteenth Session. 


20 Epistle of Cyrus of Phasis to Sergius of Constantinopole, Mansi 


21 ppistle of Sergius of Constantinople to Cyrus of Phasis, Mansi 
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bring about nothing less than the reunion of the Severan Monophysites 
in Egypt with the Imperial Orthodox Church." He wrote to Sergius, 


I notify you that all those of the dogma of the so-called 
Theodosians around the Christ-loving city of Alexandria, clerics, 
together with the civil and military dignitaries, and many 
thousands of the people, on the third of June, were united to 
our most holy Catholic Church of God, and partook with us of 
the most pure Mysteries, led there through the good will of 
Almighty God, by the teaching communicated to me by our 
benign and gloriously triumphant Emperor. 


To this letter, Cyrus appended a copy of nine chapters, or xe$éÀoi1a, 


which served as the basis of the union. Besides castigating every 
Shade of Nestorianism in their affirmation of Chalcedon, the chapters are 
predictably Cyrillian in sense and vocabulary. Part of the seventh 
chapter deserves to be quoted, for it summarizes Monenergism and is 
the key to the whole document: 


If anyone [does not confess]. . . this one and the same Christ 
and Son worked [both] the divine and the human by one 


221f we recall that Monophysites outnumbered Chalcedonians twenty 
to one in Egypt (see note 1 above), and that Monenergism provided the 
best hope for their reconciliation, Heraclius! gamble with appointing 
Cyrus to the See of Alexandria is seen to have had high stakes. And 
Heraclius won. 


?5The text is found in Mansi 11.561D-64C. Only the pertinent part, 
Mansi 11.561E5-64A5, is translated here: Afjkov yap zotobjat, óc &ravteg oi 
tod Sdypatog tv Aeyopévov OtoBociavóv cata tavtnv tiv ‘AdeEavipav dikóypiotov 
nôdtv KAnpikoi, ua xai toig èv dkiawg Kai otpatelatg Btaléurouoiv, ttt Sè Kai toic 
els Sipov telodoiv, els y1Aiábag covteívovteg Kata Tv tpitnvy tod Toovíoo pnvòç 
évobévres ti Kad? Huds ayrotaty tod Geod KadoAlK] exxAnoiq tóv àypávtov tod 
Geod c)v piv pootnplav pgetéAaBov. d5nyndevtes npog toto, hyoupévns rpoônioc 
tig tod navtobvvégiow Oeon ebdoxias, th xopnynôeion pot SiSayi napa te tÓv 
dtAayäBov, Kal KaAArvixov fpóv Secnotov. 
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theandric operation, as St. Dionysius says, . . . let him be 
anathema. 


At this point we introduce a new character into the unfolding 
drama: Sophronius (ca 550 - 638/639), who in 633 was a well-respected 
monk from Palestine, and who was in Alexandria when Cyrus effected the 
union. According to the report of Maximus, who was with Sophronius at 
the time, Cyrus gave Sophronius the nine chapters of union to read, 
whereupon the old man 

gave out a loud, plaintive cry, and shedding a fountain of 

tears, fervently implored, entreated, and demanded, throwing 

himself on the ground at his feet, that he in no wise proclaim 

from the ambon against the Catholic Church of God: for this 

certainly is the impious dogma of Apollinaris. 

Thus was the controversy over Monenergism and subsequent Monothele- 
tism engaged. Sophronius took himself to Constantinople, to Sergius, in 
order that the Patriarch might arbitrate the difference between the one 
operation, which Cyrus held, and the two operations, which Sophronius 
held. 

Needless to say, Sergius was not persuaded to change his own 


position, but correctly discerning Sophronius! status and authority (he 


was widely revered), and not wishing to stir up trouble now that a 


?*Mansi 11.565C4, D6-8, E10: Ei ttg [ody ópoXoyei] . . . tov aòtòv éva 
Xpictóv xai vidv tvepyodvta tà Beonpenfi, xai ávOpóziva pid Otavbpu évepyeiq, 
Kata tov év áyioig Atovóciov , . . &váfeya toto, 


25 mp 12, PG 91.143C14-D5: fontes emittebat lacrymarum illum fervide 
obsecrans, supplicans, expostulans, in pavimento ipsius pedibus provolu- 
tus, quo nihil horum super ambonem contra catholicam Dei Ecclesiam 
praedicaret: quippe cum haec liquido impii essent Apollinarii dogmata. 

See Christoph von Schónborn, Sophrone de Jerusalem: Vie mona- 
stique et confession dogmatique, Théologie historique 20 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1972), 72, 78-79, 
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union had finally been wrought, the Patriarch persuaded Sophronius to 
be silent on the matter, while Cyrus was ordered to say nothing about 
either one operation or two operations, once the union was settled. 
Sergius wrote to Cyrus in June of 626. The text of this letter, 


prohibiting any discussion of the number of operations, is called the 


6 


Psephos and is an important landmark in our history.? In that year 


or the next (634), Sophronius was elected Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
soon after, Sergius began his correspondence with Pope Honorius of 


Rome, outlining the achievements of Cyrus in Egypt and garnering 


t.^? 


support for the prohibitions of the Psephos. Honorius gave i In 


634, Sophronius issued his Synodal Tome, as was expected of all newly- 
consecrated Patriarchs, in which he set forth his Faith. The Synodal 
Tome clearly supports two operations and denounces Monenergism, all 
while remaining within the strictures set by the Psephos.?? We will 


examine the contents of the Tome below. 


26The original text of the Psephos is lost; however, in the Epistle 
of Sergius to Pope Honorius of Rome, Mansi 11.529A-37B, the substance 
of the Psephos is related, if not actually reproduced. A translation of 
the Epistle to Honorius is given in Hefele, 23-27. See also Schónborn, 
79-83. 


?"The first Epistle of Honorius to Sergius, Mansi 11.537B-44C. It is 
not germane to this dissertation to elaborate on whether the Pope’s 
response is a matter of indiscretion, culpability, or heresy, and the 
present author is unwilling to pass judgement either way in causa 
Honorii. 


28The text of the Tome is found in Migne, PG 87.3148-3200 and in 
Mansi 11.461B-509A. A substantial portion of it is translated in Hefele, 
41-49, and in Schönborn, 201-09. Schönborn (p. 91) notes that Sophro- 
nius sent his Tome, not to all four of the other Patriarchs, but only to 
two: Constantinople and Rome, because Antioch was presided over by a 
Monophysite at the time, and Cyrus was still in Alexandria. Sergius 
rejected the Tome (Beck, Kirche, 293; Hefele, 49). Only Rome accepted it. 
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Sergius refused to accept the Tome of Sophronius, and in response 
to it, had Heraclius promulgate the famed Ekthesis, which was published 
in the autumn of 638. The Ekthesis was basically the Psephos of 633 
issued over the Emperor's signature. The first time the Psephos was 
issued, its purpose was to insure Monophysite acceptance of Imperial 
policy. The second time it was issued, with the Emperor's signature 
giving it the force of law, its purpose was to insure Orthodox accep- 
tance of Imperial policy. As in the case of so many attempts by the 
government to stop theological debate (recall, for example, Zeno’s 
Henotikon and Constans’ Typos), this one illustrated that Imperial efforts 
at quelling religious disputes were breaking down and that there was 
nothing the government could do to repair the damage. 

The Ekthesis did contain one new twist, however, which was absent 
from the Psephos: not only was it officially forbidden to discuss one 
operation or two in Christ, but he was clearly affirmed to have only one 
will? The Ekthesis marks the end of Monenergism and the beginning 
of Monotheletism; we shall probe its subtleties later. For the time being, 
Jet us conclude the reign of Heraclius. 

For all its glory and promise, Byzantine victory in the Near East 
proved to be short-lived. The year 628 saw not only the Byzantine 


victory over the Persians, but also the Hijra of Mohammed. The Arab 


28The affirmation of one will was originally made by Pope Honorius 
in his first Epistle to Sergius. Since the one operation formula had 
been abandoned already in the Psephos, the Pope's una voluntas served 
as a handy alternative which Sergius was quick to appreciate. As Beck 
("Byzantine Church," 458) says of Sergius, "To make him suffer with 
what people are unwilling to charge Pope Honorius I is one of the 
indiscretions of Church history." 
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offensive was about to begin. In 634 the Calif Omar entered Imperial 
territory at the head of an Arabian Islamic army. At the battle of 
Jarmuk on 20 August 636, the Byzantine forces were completely 
routed. Damascus fell in 637, Jerusalem in February of 638, °1 
Byzantine Mesopotamia in 639-40, Armenia in 640, and Alexandria on 12 
September 642. Heraclius' life work crumbled before his eyes. He died 


a broken man on 11 February 641 after great suffering.?? 


4. 


r3 


he reign of Constans 


A battle for succession broke out between Heraclius! two sons, 
Constantine III, the son of his first wife, and Heraclonas, who was the 
child of the Emperor's second wife and niece, Martina. Martina was 
hated in Constantinople, and the Emperor himself, despite his great 
popularity, bore the umbrage of the City for having illicitly married his 
niece. The two sons reigned as co-Emperors for three months, where- 
upon Constantine died of an illness. Heraclonas now ruled alone, though 
Martina held all of the power. Popular opposition grew, and the 
proffered coronation of Constantine III's son, Constans, as co-Emperor in 
his father’s place was not enough to prevent Heraclonas’ fall from 


power. In September 641 he was deposed; Martina's tongue was cut out, 





V Ostrogorsky, 110-11. 
31Shónborn, 95. 


#20strogorsky, 111-15. 
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Heraclonas’ nose was cut off, and the unpopular pair was banished to 
Rhodes.?? 

The reign of Constans (641-68) was marked by two concerns: 
continued struggles with the Arabs, and Monotheletism. During 
Constans! reign, Egypt was lost to the Arabs, as was Cappadocia. The 
Arabs launched their first naval fleet in 649 and attacked Cyprus; 
Rhodes was ravaged in 654, and in 655 the first naval battle between 
the Byzantines and the Arabs ended with the total defeat of the Byzan- 
tine fleet. Fortunately, civil war broke out among the Arabs in 656, 
and, unable to continue the war due to domestic strife, in 659 the Arabs 
made peace.” As for Monotheletism, we cannot pursue its history 
further without introducing its chief opponent and our protagonist, 


Maximus the Confessor. 


Even though most every major work on Maximus provides a summary 


of his life, °° it is nevertheless appropriate to devote a few lines to it 


33Tbid., 112-14. 
94Tbid., 116-17. 


The Vita of Maximus is to be found in Migne, PG 90.67-100. It is 
& late document and not the most accurate of sources. Essential 
material for an accurate account of the Confessor’s last years and trials 
is found in these works of Maximus: the Relatio motionis (also called the 
Acta), PG 90.109-29; the Dispute at Bizyae, PG 90.136-72; and the Epistola 
ad Anastasium monachum discipulum, PG 90.132-33. 

Contemporary accounts of his trials can be found in the Epistle to 
the monks of Calaris (Epistle C) by Maximus' disciple, Anastasius (PG 
90.133-36); the Epistle of Theodosius of Gangre by Anastasius, the Apok- 
risarius of Rome (R. Devreesse, "La lettre d'Anastase l'Apocrisaire sur la 
mort de S. Maxime le Confesseur et de ses compagnons d'exile" AB 
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here, Maximus was born ca. 580, according to the Greek Vita, of well- 


36 


to-do parents in Constantinople. He was well educated?" and 


73(1955]: 5-16); and in the Hypomnesticum of Theodore of Spoudé (R. 
Devreesse, "Le texte grec de l'Hypomnesticum de Théodore Spoudée" AB 
53 [1935]: 49-80). 

Christopher Birchall has translated the Vita into English (Boston: 
Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 1982). All of the other above- 
mentioned texts are gathered into a French translation by J.-M. 
Garrigues ("Le martyre de Saint Maxime le Confesseur" Revue thomiste 
76 [1976]: 410-52). George C. Berthold provides an English translation 
of the RM in his Maximus Confessor: Selected Writings (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1985). And Constantine Tsirpanlis does quite a nice job of 
putting together a single, continuous account from all the disparate 
sources ("Acta Sancti Maximi," Studies in Byzantine History and Modern 
Greek Folklore [New York: EO Press, 1980]), as does Polycarp Sherwood 
(An Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor. Studia 
Anselmiana 30. [Rome: Herder, 1952]). 

Sherwood's version of the narrative of Maximus! life, woven into the 
text of his Date-List, is corrected and enriched by the addition of 
copious documentation from the Confessor's letters and other writings. 
Because Sherwood uses so many sources, and because so many subse- 
quent scholars follow him, the present author will likewise follow him in 
this narrative. 

Classical works on Maximus! life not mentioned above include R. 
Devreesse, "La vie de S. Maxime le confesseur et ses recensions," AB 46 
(1928): 5-49; W. Lackner, "Zu Quellen und Datierung der Maximosvita 
(BHG 1234),' AB 85 (1967): 285-316; and Sebastian Brock, "An Early 
Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor," AB 91 (1973): 299-346. 


36 According to the Syriac Life, which was decidedly pro- 
Monothelite, Maximus’ origins were nothing short of calamitous. Here is 
the beginning of the Syriac Life, as much for its shock value as for its 
interest to us here: 

"The narrative concerning the wicked Maximos of Palestine, who 

blasphemed against his Creator and his tongue was cut out. 
This Maximos was from the village of Hesfin, for it was there 
that this bitter tare was born, his father being a Samaritan 
from Sychar, while his mother was a Persian, the slave-girl of a 
certain Jew named Zadok from the town of Tiberias. . . . when 

[his father] was in Tiberias, next door to the house of Zadok, 

he committed adultery with the Persian slave-girl, for she was 

very pretty . . ." etc., etc. (Brock, 314). 
Because, apart from the birth narrative and the account of his early 
years, the Syriac Life agrees closely with the Greek Life, Brock (pp. 
340-43) feels that a reasonable case can be made for a Palestinian origin 
for Maximus, polemical exaggerations aside. 
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entered government service, eventually becoming first secretary to 
Emperor Heraclius. His imperial appointment did not last very long; by 
613-14, Maximus withdrew from civil service to a monastery in Chryso- 
polis on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, where he stayed until 624-25, 
when he moved again, this time to the monastery of St. George in 
Cyzicus. It was during these years that he wrote his early "spiritual" 
works, ie., the Liber asceticus, the Centuries on Charity, the Commen- 
tary on Psalm 59, and the Questiones et dubia. His stay in Cyzicus was 
short-lived, for in 626 the Persians! advance through Asia Minor 
westward to Constantinople resulted in the evacuation of the monastery 
and Maximus along with it. He set sail for Africa, and during the trip 


put into port in Cyprus and Crete, arriving in Africa only ca. 628-30. 


37That Maximus was well-educated is beyond all doubt. Where and 
how he was educated is a very interesting question. The presumption 
of the Greek Life is that Maximus received the standard higher educa- 
tion of somone destined for imperial service. If the Syriac Life is to be 
believed, Maximus was orphaned at age ten and taken to Palaia Lavra, 
the Monastery of St. Chariton. It was here that he was educated. 
Maximus himself gives implicit support to the Syriac Life's account of 
his education in two ways. 

First, in the Introduction to the Mystagogy, he explains that he 
tried to excuse himself from writing the Mystagogy because he lacked 
the requisite grace, and "moreover, I do not have experience in the 
power and practice of discourse, since my education was private" (PG 
91.660B6-8: pie pův neipav Éyeiv the npôs tò AéÉyew Ovvógeóq te xoi tpiffic, 
Wioteig ovvielpauuévos.) Here Maximus avers that his private eduation did 
not include rhetoric, which was a standard part of the education of the 
day, but which may well have been omitted from a monastic education. 

Secondly, there is Maximus’ notoriously difficult Greek (about which 
even Photius complained), which may have resulted from schooling that 
lacked the polish of a proper Byzantine education. Maximus himself 
apologizes for his style in Opuscula 8 (PG 91.112A9-11) and 9 (PG 
91.129C6-7). To my knowledge, no one has yet adduced these texts to 
support the veracity of the Syriac Life Should the Syriac Life be 
accurate, the "private" education available to a 10-year old boy in a 
Palestinian monastery at the close of the sixth century was astonishingly 
erudite. 
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In Africa, Maximus lived in a monastery, the Eucratas, which was led by 
Sophronius. Sophronius, as we recall, became embroiled in Monenergism 
in 633, left Africa to oppose it in Constantinople the same year, and was 
elected Patriarch of Jerusalem by 634. Between his arrival in Africa and 
634, Maximus had completed his first major theological works: the 
Commentary on the Our Father, the earlier Ambigua, the Mystagogy, the 
Questions to Thalassus, and the Theological and Economic Centuries. It 
is also in 633/34 that we have the first clearly anti-Monothelite lines 
from the pen of Maximus, namely Epistle 19, which was his response to a 
letter from Pyrrhus, which Pyrrhus had written to curry Maximus’ 
support of the Psephos. From this time on, Maximus became more and 
more involved in Monotheletism, and his writings reflect that 
involvement. 

Pope Honorius of Rome died on 12 October 638, about the time that 
Heraclius issued the Ekthesis, Patriarch Sergius died soon after, on 9 
December 638. Honorius’ successor, Severinus, reigned only three 
months, 28 May 640 to 2 August 640. His apokrisaries brought a copy of 
the Ekthesis back to Rome from Constantinople (where they had gone 
seeking imperial consent for their master's consecration); Severinus 
condemned it before he died.?? 

Pyrrhus became Patriarch of Constantinople in 638 upon the death 
of Sergius and continued Sergius’ Monenergistic policies and upheld the 


Ekthesis. John IV (640-42) was elected in Rome. When the Emperor 





38See the "Concilium Romanum in quo Heraclii Ecthesis a Severino 
Pontifice damnata," Mansi 10.679-80. 
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Heraclius died in February 641, the theological climate in the City 
changed. Heraclius! son, Constantine III, and his grandson, Constans, 
were both Orthodox, and when Martina and Heraclonas were deposed and 
exiled to Rhodes in 641, their Patriarch, the still-reigning Pyrrhus, was 
sent packing as wel. He was replaced by Paul il (641-53),39 

Pyrrhus fled to Africa where he soon came face to face with 
Maximus. In July of 645, Maximus and Pyrrhus debated Monenergism 
and Monotheletism in the presence of the Patrician Gregory and a group 
of bishops. This debate was taken down by tachygraphers and survives 
in its entirety as Opuscule 28, the Disputation with Pyrrhus" In the 
course of the debate, Monenergism and Monotheletism are completely 
refuted by Maximus, and Pyrrhus is converted to Orthodoxy. 

The next year, 646, finds both Maximus and Pyrrhus in Rome, where 
Pyrrhus makes a profession of faith to Pope Theodore (642-49). Within 
a short time, however, and for reasons that are unclear, Pyrrhus 


reverted to Monotheletism and fled to imperial protection in Ravenna; the 





390strogorsky, 114. 


The Disputation is a most important document for this disser- 
tation. We will be analyzing part of it in depth, particularly in Chapter 
VIII. The text of the Disputation is found in Migne, PG 91.288-353 and 
in Mansi 10.709-60. Marcel Doucet has established the critical text ("La 
dispute de saint Maxime le Confesseur avec Pyrrhus." Introduction, 
critical text, translation, and notes. Unpublished thesis. Montreal: 
Institute d'études médiévales, 1972), which is forthcoming in the Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Graeca. Hefele, 73-89, gives a summary of the 
Pyrr that is very close to the text, The English translation of Farrell 
has been mentioned in the Preface. 
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^" Pope Theodore 


Pope excommunicated him with a fearful anathema. 
had also written to the Patriarch Paul II in Constantinople, complaining 
of the continued Monothelite policy. The Patriarch responded Monothe- 
letically, and the Pope deposed him. Seeing that controversy was 
erupting again, Emperor Constans decided to put an end to it once and 
for all and issued the Typos (648). The Ekthesis, which was publicly 
posted in Hagia Sophia, was removed. All discussion of one operation or 
two operations, or of one will or two wills, was strictly forbidden; each 
Side was prohibited from condemning the other, either personally or 
doctrinally; and finally, the Typos invoked severe penalties on any who 
dared to infringe upon its strictures.*? 

On 14 May 649, Pope Theodore died. On 5 July 649, Martin I was 
consecrated, and without imperial sanction. He called together a Synod, 
which opened on 5 October 649 in the Lateran. This Synod, styled the 
Fourth Lateran, was attended by a hundred bishops from the West, 
Italy, and Africa. Stephen of Dor in Palestine also attended, as did a 


number of monastic and clerical refugees from the Monothelite East. 


#lThe Notae Severini Binii Mansi 10.7024, says that when the Pope 
heard of Pyrrhus’ recantation, he assembled his clergy in St. Peter's at 
the grave of the Apostle, "took some drops of the Holy Blood from the 
chalice, mixed it with ink, and subscribed with it the condemnation of 
Pyrrhus." 


Hussey, 19. The text of the Typos is found in the Acts of the 
Fourth Lateran Council, Fourth Secretarius, Mansi 10.1030C-32D. 
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Maximus was there also and played a major role in the proceedings. 
Monotheletism was condemned, as were its perpetrators. 

The Imperial response was slow in coming, but it did come. Some 
four years later, on 17 June 653, Pope Martin and Maximus were 
arrested and taken to Constantinople. The Pope was tried, exiled to 
Cherson in March 654, and died with the martyr's crown on 16 Septem- 
ber 655. Maximus was tried in May of 655.14 Refusing to be won over, 
he was exiled to Bizya in Thrace to stew for a while in the hopes that 
he might change his mind. The next year, a bishop was sent to 
interrogate him and ask his adherence to the Typos; the Confessor 
would not budge.*5 Maximus was sent to Perberis in Thrace for a 
more permanent exile. He stayed here for six years. Finally, in 662, 
Emperor Constans recalled the most recalcitrant opponent to his 
religious policy to Constantinople. Maximus was tried by a panel of 
Monothelites and anathematized along with Sts. Martin and Sophronius. 
His right hand, with which he wrote Dyothelite doctrine, and his tongue, 
with which he preached it, were cut off. He was led about the City, 
exposed to public scorn and ridicule, and then shipped off to Lazica on 


the Eastern shore of the Black Sea. He arrived there on 8 June 662. 


43See Rudolf Riedinger, "Die Lateranakten von 649, ein Werke der 
Byzantiner um Maximos Homologetes," Byzantion 13 (1985): 517-34; and 
"Die Lateransynode von 649 und Maximos der Bekenner," MC 111-22. 

*^The account of this first trial is found in the Relatio motionis. 


#$The account of this interrogation is preserved as the Disputation 
at Bizya. 
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His health already broken with rough treatment and age (he was 82), he 


died soon after on 13 August 662. 

Such, then, were the life and times of Maximus. Having said so 
much, and having broadly set the stage, we now restrict our Scope to 
Christology and focus specifically upon the theological positions of the 


day. 


€. Theological Overview 

1. A Thorny Question 

As the first part of this chapter has shown, the purpose of the 
whole Monenergist enterprise was to reconcile the Monophysites of the 
Empire to Imperial Orthodoxy. That reconciliation was accomplished (in 
Egypt only) by the Pact of Union of 633. There was something in the 
Pact which appealed to the Monophysites, something which was not 
articulated before by the Orthodox. Obviously, it was the seventh 
chapter, the linchpin of the accord, which stated "this one and the same 
Christ and Son worked [both] the divine and the human by one 
theandric operation.” If Monenergism had been a blatant capitulation to 
the Monophysites, charges of Severanism and Monophysitism would have 
resounded in Orthodox circles. They did not. Even Sophronius, when 
he read the chapters, did not accuse Cyrus of Alexandria of defecting to 


the Monophysite camp.*® Indeed, the Pact of Union formally endorsed 





4645 we saw above (p. 24), Sophronius did accuse Cyrus of Apol- 
linarianism, which in the eyes of many was tantamount to Monophysitism. 
Still, the direct charges of Monophysitism, Severanism, or Theodosianism 
were never made. Theodore of Pharan likewise escaped charges of 
Monophysitism when his Monenergism was condemned (see the discussion 
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Chalcedon. However, the Theodosian Monophysites of Egypt responded 
to the Pact with glee, saying "The Synod of Chalcedon has come to us, 
and not we to it."47 It is curious that the Orthodox did not regard 
the reunionists as Monophysite, while the Monophysites did regard the 
reunionists as Monophysite. How are we to resolve this paradox? 

Marcel Doucet gives us a clue. Speaking of Sergius, Doucet says 
that he "adopted (with regards to the will, not with regards to the 
relation of hypostasis/nature) the conceptual ‘model’ of Severus of 
Antioch."?? That is, Sergius held the Logos to be the sole agent in 
Christ, whose will is realized divinely and humanly. Severus himself 
says as much: 

The one who acts is one--that is the Word of God Incarnate-- 

and the operation is one efficient cause, but the things done 

are different... Thus let no man separate the Word from the 

flesh, and thus he cannot divide or separate the operations. *? 
The question begs to be asked: How is it possible, as Doucet claims, to 
conceive of operation and will in a Monophysite way while conceiving of 
hypostasis and nature in an Orthodox way? In fact, Maximus himself 
asks precisely this question: "If there is one unique will of the natures 


because of the union [of the natures], why then, for the same reason, is 


cc rS WEIT ERE 
of Theodore below, p. 56). 

*"Theophanes, Chronogr. ed. Bonn, 1:507, quoted in Hefele, 21. 

#8Marcel Doucet, "La volonté humaine du Christ, specialement en son 
agonie. St. Maxime le Confesseur interprèt de l'Écriture." Science et 
Esprit 37 (1985): 133. 

#Rirst Letter to Sergius," Corpus scriptorum christianorum orien- 


talium 119:83, quoted in Roberta C. Chesnut, Three Monophysite Chris- 
tologies (Oxford: University Press, 1976), 31. 
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s?"50 No one has 


there not one sole nature from the two nature 
addressed this question. 

The present author is convinced that the answer to the question we 
have raised wil disclose a basic assumption of Monenergism and Mono- 
theletism, and that this assumption was recognized by Maximus, 
addressed by him, and refuted. Indeed, the full disclosure, analysis 
and refutation of this basic assumption is integral to this dissertation. 

To begin to answer the question before us, consider first the other 
respect in which Sergius and company did remain Orthodox: it is, 
namely, that the Monenergists and Monothelites did profess the two 
natures of Christ. For example, to Maximus’ inquiry whether Christ is 
one by hypostasis or by nature, Pyrrhus frankly responds, "By 


n51 


hypostasis, for by nature he is dual. Maximus himself, in Opuscule 


8, acknowledges that the Monenergists profess the two natures: 


Many think that after the union the natural properties, sin 
excepted, are not perfectly preserved in Christ God, even 
though they confess correctly, according to the Fathers, that 
the natures themselves are preserved. 


The confession of one hypostasis and two natures is, of course, the 


Faith of Chalcedon. It does not surprise us that the Monenergists and 


50)B 20, PG 90.157B13-C1: Bi Bia tiv Évociv pia tiv $óceov yeyove 
délnoic, ti Shxote Sia tijv adtiv aitíav pia tàv (óceov où yéyove dos; 


51 pyrr 8154 (175) (PG 91.340B3-4): Ti $zoctósev tů yap $ócei Binloëc 
toyyaver. Pyrrhus also professes his belief in the two natures in 8146 
(163) (PG 91.336A3-4). 


S2rp 8, PG 91.93C9-96A2: Tadta yap, xai tovtov niei Soxéfovaiv, 6coi uù 
zaüvteAeio; év Xpior® tà Ged tà buoixà, Kai siya tç ópaptiag, donep Kal tàs 
$ócei; a0tà; cólecOn: Kata tov cylovg Ilatépac óp8oBóEoc ópoAoyobci xai petà 
thy Évocw. 
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Monothelites should profess Chalcedon: their purpose was, after all, to 
bring the Monophysites back into the Orthodox Chalcedonian fold. That 
the Monophysites were willing to come, however, should tell us some- 
thing about how the Monenergists understood the Faith of Chalcedon, 
and it should indicate the direction our inquiry ought to take. 


At this point we should note that the Pact of 633 professed that 


t " 


Christ was "in two natures," which might seem surprising, since the "in 
two natures" formula was most offensive to Monophysite ears. However, 
it is important to note where it was professed, namely, in the infamous 
seventh chapter, where it was immediately qualified by the "one 
theandric operation" formula. It is not too difficult to see that the "one 
theandric operation" formula was first put to use precisely to counteract 
the "in two natures" formula of Chalcedon. 

The Monenergist affirmation of the "in two natures" formula is 
important. By it, we recognize that they were not Monophysites. 
However, the question before us has only been sharpened, not answered: 
How is it possible to conceive of operation and will in a Monophysite 
way while conceiving of hypostasis and nature in an Orthodox way? 

The answer to this question is that it is not possible without 
eroding the Orthodox position in some way. That is to say, some aspect 
of Orthodox Christology, as it was understood and expressed in the 
early part of the seventh century, was abandoned, transformed, or 
modified in such & way that it became acceptable to the contemporary 
Monophysites. Since Neo-Chalcedonian Christology had been endorsed at 


the Second Council of Constantinople in 553, the erosion took place in 
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the understanding of hypostasis as it was developed in Neo-Chalcedonian 
thought, and in particular by Leontius of Jerusalem To substantiate 
this assertion, we turn first to the understanding of hypostasis which 


Leontius undertook to refute. 


2. The Identification of Hypostasis and Nature 





Leontius of Jerusalem is a Neo-Chalcedonian, a theologian devoted to 
reconciling (or better, showing the harmony between) the Christology of 
Cyril of Alexandria and the Council of Chalcedon. The whole Neo- 
Chalcedonian enterprise was undertaken because the Monophysites 
accused Chalcedon of betraying Cyril by professing that Christ existed 
"in two natures" and thereby lapsing into Nestorianism. The 
Monophysites, of course, held to the famous Cyrillian formula "one 


nature of God the Word incarnate" (pia pou tod Otob Aóyov cecapkopévn) 


and spoke only of Christ existing "from two natures." 

As Patrick Gray points out repeatedly in his analysis of the several 
Neo-Chalcedonian theologians he considers, the success or failure of 
their syntheses rested upon how clearly they seized upon the Chal- 
cedonian "in one hypostasis" formula as the basis of the unity in Christ, 
which the Monophysites expressed by their "one nature" formula.?? 

The problem and the source of confusion spring from two ideas: (1) the 
one to one correspondence of "nature" and "hypostasis" upon which the 


Monophysites insisted; and (2) their ambiguous use of "nature," which 


Saray, 105. 
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could be generic or specific (ie., the equivalent of "hypostasis" ), 
depending upon context.) R, v. Sellers gives an excellent summary of 
the way the contested vocabulary was used by the schools active in the 
fifth century. Note particularly the usages of the Alexandrian school, 
which largely obtained in subsequent times: 


Essence (odoia), a philosophical term, had two meanings: as (1) an 
"individual thing" (corresponding to Aristotle's first substance), it was 
used by Apollinarius of Laodicea and by the Monophysites, Timothy 
Aelurus, Julian of Halicarnassus, and Severus of Antioch. But in 
&eneral, whenever referring to the "person" of Jesus Christ, the 
Alexandrian writers prefer the terms hypostasis (*sóstacig), nature 
(g01¢), and person (xpócozov). As (2) "that which is common among a 
group of particulars," or "a common undifferentiated substance," otsia 
was used by both Alexandrian and Antiochene to refer to the divinity or 
humanity of Christ, (This corresponds to Aristotle’s second substance.) 

Hypostasis ($zóstaci;). This, too, was a metaphysical term, and it 
was understood to have the same two meanings that oùsia had. So, as 
(1) "a particular individual or object," it was used by the Alexandrians. 
This usage was taken over from Trinitarian theology. It is in this 
sense, for example, that Cyril speaks of "hypostatic union" (évoois Kad? 


bréotaoiv) and "one incarnate nature of God the Word" (pia boots tod Geod 


Aôyov gcecapxopévq). The Antiochenes, however, did not accept this sense 





54See Chesnut, 9. Pierre Piret (Le Christ et la Trinité selon Maxime 
le Confesseur, Théologie historique 69 [Paris: Beauchesne, 1983], 105-06), 
also gives a brief synopsis of Monophysite thought on this point. 
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in Christological discussion. As (2), "that which underlies," and thus 
has "reality and genuineness," émóctagi; was used by Alexandrians and 
especially by the Antiochenes, who used the term in this way to 


underscore the reality of the divine nature and the human nature in 


Christ. 

Nature ($6o1ç), an empirical, rather than a philosophical term, could 
also embody the same two senses which were given to o$eía and 
bréatasis. So in the sense of (1), "an individual," or "the person 


himself," it was used by Apollinarius and the later Alexandrians, and 


indeed by all Greek Fathers. In (2) the generic sense, goog = 
substantia, it was used by both schools. The Antiochenes used odors 


exclusively in the generic sense. And here is the crux of the matter: 


when the Alexandrians said that the Lord was "one nature," pia vou, in 


the sense of one concrete individual, the Antiochenes heard them to say 
that there was only one nature, in the sense of substantia, in Christ. 
For the same reason the Antiochenes opposed the Alexandrian use of the 


phrase "one bréctaatç." 

Person (npócomov) was a non-technical, non~metaphysical term which 
originally meant "face" and "presence." It came to mean the external 
"appearance," the individuality of the individual, the expression of a 
thing, and consequently, the "individual himself." This formula was 


especially prevalent among the Antiochenes.?? 





55R. V, Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon: A Historical and Doctrinal 
Survey (London: S.P.C.K., 1961), 138 note 7. 
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Though all this ambiguity surrounded the terminology, one thing 
stands clear: with regard to two of the terms, nature and hypostasis, 
saying one always implied saying the other. In short, the two terms 
could and did mean the same thing; they were identical and convertible, 
To illustrate what we mean, here are a few citations from some of the 
theologians of the period. 

Timothy Aelurus, the Monophysite Patriarch, says, 

No man whose heart is healthy in the faith teaches or believes 

two natures, either before or after the union, for when God the 

Father's fleshless Word was conceived in the womb of the Holy 

Virgin, then he also took a body from the flesh of the Holy 

Virgin, in a manner known to him alone, while he remained 

without change or modification as God, and was one with his 

flesh, for his flesh had no hypostasis or essence before the 

conception of God the Word so that one could give it the name 

of particular or separate nature, for the nature does not exist 

without the hypostasis, nor the hypostasis without the person 

[zpócozov]; therefore, if there are two natures, there are also 

necessarily two persons; but if there are two persons, there are 

also two Christs.?9 
There is no problem with the statement that "the nature does not exist 
without the hypostasis," for, as we shall see in Chapter V, there is no 
an-hypostatic nature. The problem lies with the conclusion that "if 
there are two natures there are also necessarily two persons." This is 
the identity we must grasp. The Monophysite, accepting this identity, 
reasons that if two natures in Christ means two persons in Christ-- 


which is unacceptable--there must necessarily be only one nature so 


that there will be only one person. 





56 Against Chalcedon, ed. and trans. F. Nau, Patrologia Orientalis 
13.2.228-229, quoted in John Meyendorff, Christ, 38. My emphasis. 
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The same feature is reflected in the writings of Philoxenus of 
Mabbugh: "There is no nature without person, just as there is no 
person without nature. For if there are two natures, there must also be 


"57 Here again we see exactly the same 


two persons and two sons. 
pattern of associations and identifications that we saw in Timothy 
Aelurus: the perfectly acceptable and true affirmations that nature does 
not exist without being hypostasized, and that nature is inherent in the 
notion of hypostasis; with the less acceptable and problematic 
affirmations (which follow from the preceding) that to say "two natures" 
means that there are two persons and two sons. 

Severus, the Monophysite master, also retained this identification 
and affirmed that two hypostases remained after the union, though, 


because of the hypostatic union, the two hypostases no longer had 


individual existence." Thus, "hypostatic union" (évoois brootauxt) and 
"natural union" (Évoois poa2a¢) amounted to the same thing in 


Monophysite thought. This facet of Monophysite Christology did not go 
unnoticed by the Orthodox: 


Severus viciously says that hypostasis is the same thing as 
nature in order to effect a confusion by means of the one 
nature, and to avoid criticism by saying that nature should be 
conceived as hypostasis. And again, he [actually] introduces 
division by &dvocating the union from hypostasis, thinking that 


fv 


57 Against Nestorius 11, ed. and English trans. E. A. W. Budge, vol. 
2 (London, 1894), xlii, quoted in Meyendorff, Christ, 39. 


58Gray, 14, 
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his advocacy of the hypostases instead of natures will escape 
notice. 


This much is to say that the Monophysites were conceiving of hypostasis 
as a particular nature. Hypostasis was thus seen to be identical with 
nature, and the Monophysites were led to speak of a synthetic nature in 
Christ made up of the divine nature and the human nature. The 
Orthodox did not hesitate to pounce upon this idea either and show 
where it leads: 
If [Severus] is found to have been convicted by the 
investigating charges, then clearly, through the "one synthetic 
nature," he is advocating the fantasy of Manes, the confusion of 
Apollinarius, and Eutyches’ contraction of the united natures 
into one essence after the union, [and] like a chameleon 
changing [the color of] its skin, he changes his own word, by 
saying that he understood hypostasis as the nature. 
For the Neo-Chalcedonian Orthodox, the Monophysite and Nestorian 


identification of hypostasis and nature--even if it were a mere 


terminological identification--could only result in a confusion or a 





Maximus, TP 2, PG 91.40A5-12: "Ou Eevñpos xoaxoópyoc tavtóv efvar 
Aéyet ti] &9cet tijv bnóctaciv, iva tiv cóyyoctv Bid tie pig Kopócqg éóctoc, Kai 
Qóyu tov fAeyyov, ónóctaciv Aéyov vevonkévoi tijv dóciv- xoi nóliv tv diaipeciv 
elonyfontat, tiv && drootéceuc spesBedov Évoorv: xai Sókn Aavüávew ávii $0ccav 
£xBeyecO0ni $ácxov tàç Üroctáctig. 


Maximus, TP 2 (PG 91.40B14-C7): ei pév áo) toig Éléyyois ġopaðñ, 
ca$üe Sid tig päç cuvüÉtov $óceo;, tiv te Mávevtog davtaciav, xai tiv Azova- 
piov cóyyvciv, Kai trjv Eótvyoüc peta thv Évooiv eig piav odciav tiv bvaOEvtov 
mpeobebov covaipectv, yapaidéovtog Biknv tàs ypóng bradidaoovtos, tiv oixeiav 
PetaBGdor $oviv, $&Gkov, ónóctaciv vevonrévar tiv gootv, 

Kenneth Warren Wesche, "The Defense of Chalcedon in the 6th 
Century: The Doctrine of ‘Hypostasis’ and Deification in the Christology 
of Leontius of Jerusalem," Ph.D. Diss. (New York: Fordham University, 
1986), 93 note 33, says that the one "composite hypostasis (=physis)," 
constituted "of two natures" is the central idea which Leontius under- 
takes to refute in his work Contra Monophysitas. 

Ironically, Jugie says that Monotheletism is "l'hérésie chaméléon par 
excellence" ("Monothélisme," DTC 10 pt. 2: 2307). 
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separation of the two realities in Christ: the divine and human natures. 
In particular, the Monophysite identification of hypostasis and nature 
left them open to two charges: either (a) denying the reality of the 
humanity or the divinity because the hypostasis/nature of Christ was 
exclusively one; or (b) confusing the divinity and the humanity in a 
synthetic union (i.e., producing a synthetic tertium quid). 

This identification of hypostasis and nature the Monophysites 
retained from the writings of Cyril For example, the Alexandrian Father 
says in the third of his Twelve Anathematisms against Nestorius: 

If anyone divides in the one Christ the hypostases after the 

union, joining them only by a conjunction of dignity or 

authority or power, and not rather by coming together in a 

union by nature, let him be anathema. 

And again, even more pointedly, he says, "the nature, or hypostasis, of 
the Logos which is the Logos itself."® 

But we should not stop with demonstrating the presence of that 
identification in Alexandrian thought alone, for as we have said, the 
identification of hypostasis and nature, as well as the ambiguous use of 


the term "nature," were both common Christological currency among all 


parties up to--and even after--the Fourth Council  Theodoret of Cyr, 


S1EQ tig èni tod évôc Xpioroû iape? tag drocrdoeis pera tiv Évociv, póvy 
ouvértov abt, sovapeig ti Kata tiv ábiav À yodv addevtiav À Suvacteiav xai 
obzi ù padiov Govóbp rfj raf’ évociv $vcixüv, &váðepa Écto. Norman P. 


Tanner, Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, Nicaea I to Lateran V 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1990), 59. 


SH tod Aóyov $6o1ç fyovv onóctaci;, ő bctiv adds ò AdYOS, Apol adv. 


Diod. et Theod. 2, ed. P. E. Pusey, VI, 404, quoted in Meyendorff, Christ, 
217, note 9. 
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for example, in his Reprehensio XII countering Cyril's Twelve Anathema- 
tisms against Nestorius, says, 
If therefore each nature has perfection, and both came together 
into the same, it is obvious that after the form of God had 
taken the form of a servant, piety compels us to confess one 
person and one Son and Christ; while to speak of the united 
hypostases or natures as two, is not absurd, but necessarily 
follows the case. 
Later, after Theodoret had anathematized Nestorius at Chalcedon, he was 
more cautious in his writings (e.g., in the Haereticarum fabulatum 
compendium) and took care to ascribe the Properties of each nature in 
Christ only to the respective nature and never to the Word as the 


subject of the Incarnation.?* 


That is to say, the actions of Christ are 
considered only from the perspective of the two natures, and not from 
the perspective of the one Christ. As Meyendorff concludes from this 


usage, for Theodoret, "the words $0014 and drôéstas remain 


synonymous." $5 


Given this state of affairs, it is easy to see why a Neo-Chalcedonian 


enterprise evolved: to overcome lingering misconceptions about what the 





S3 heodoret of Cyrus, Reprehensio duodecim capitum seu anathema- 
tismorum Cyrilli 3 (PG 76.404B9-C1): Ei toivuv éxatépa bócig tò téketov 


yet, elg tavrôv Fé covík8ov duéôrepor, tig Tod Oeo popdiic SnAovétt Aafloóon; 
tiv tod Boulou poppi, èv pev xpdconov, xai fva Yióv kai Xptotov ópoXovyeiv 
t£bcefég Sto dé tag Évobeioag Dmocráctig, elrouv $$ctig, Méyew oix &tonov, GAAG 
Kat’ aitiav dxóXov8ov. 


See Meyendorff, Christ, 32-33 and footnotes 8-11. 


85Meyendorff, Christ, 32. Others share in the same estimation, e.g. 
Kevin McNamara, "Theodoret of Cyrus and the Unity of the Person in 
Christ," Irish Theological Quarterly 22 (1955): 319; and Sellers, 176-77, 
where the same understanding is demonstrated in the writings of other 
Antiochenes, with citations of Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius. 
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Chalcedonian defintion intended, specifically how Chalcedon could speak 
of one hypostasis and two natures at the same time. As Meyendorff 
points out, "The distinction established at Chalcedon between the terms 


gd01¢ and $nóctaci; was too new and revolutionary in the theology of the 


incarnation not to bring about divergent interpretations and misunder- 


standings. "99 


3. Leontius of Jerusalem: The Key to the Question 

Gradually, the post-Chalcedonian Orthodox recognized that the only 
way to stave off the inherent problems of the widely accepted but 
confusing identification of hypostasis with nature was to separate the 
two terms as clearly as possible. This separation was effected most 
successfully by Leontius of Jerusalem, who, if we may use such images, 
"evacuated" the concept of hypostasis, or "desiccated" it. 

In discussing "Leontius's Description of Hypostasis Conceived in 
Itself," Kenneth Wesche makes two observations which characterize 
hypostasis in the Leontine analysis: 

» +. the term hypostasis itself is not the coming together of 

natures, or of properties, but it is itself that in which the ot 

or obatacig is observed. In other words, the hypostasis itself is 


not a union or a coming together, but it is that in which the 
union or coming together takes place. 


. » . in the case of natures coming together, the properties are 
associated with the nature, not the hypostasis. 





S6Tbid., 29. One might profitably recall here the earlier Nicene 
struggle to distinguish otsia and úgóstaoç. 


S"Wesche, 52. 
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Already the attentive reader will find in these observations a fore- 
shadowing of the subsequent analysis. We may note here that in the 
first observation Leontius is making a clear distinction between nature 
and hypostasis by defining hypostasis as that in which the union takes 
place. Furthermore, in the second observation, he delimits hypostasis 
by ascribing all properties to nature rather than to hypostasis. Thus, 
hypostasis for Leontius is particular, but it is not & particular nature: 

The hypostasis is not to be identified analytically with the 

nature or the properties; it is conceptually distinguished from 

them and is not produced by them. In short, the hypostasis 

itself is the foundation and not the product of being: it is the 

$noxeigevov npayya, the "underlying reality," or if you will, the 

"real subject", 5? 
Freed from natures and natural properties, the hypostasis is thus able 
to become the locus in which the union or coming together of natures 
takes place, and the properties proper to the humanity and divinity are 
clearly ascribed to their respective natures, not to the hypostasis. The 
result is & clearly articulated Chalcedonian Christology which scrupu- 
lously maintains the unity of Christ for which Cyril was most concerned: 
the full divine nature and the full human nature are both hypostasized 
in one and the same Subject, who is the Logos, the unity being 
preserved by the unique hypostasis, the difference by the natural 
distinction of the two natures. As Leontius says, 

We say the Logos assumed a certain proper nature of its own 

from our nature into his own hypostasis. So then, the union is 

of natures in the hypostasis, that is to say, the union of one 

[nature] with the other. But from these natures there has not 


been produced a composite nature, since they are not united by 
confusion, nor is there a composite hypostasis, since the union 


S8Tbid., 54-55. 
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is not from hypostases. But the property of the hypostasis of 

the Logos has become more uncompounded since more properties 

have been drawn together {in it] after the Incarnation, which 

proves that neither his nature nor his hypostasis is composite 

or mutable. 
In this quotation, Leontius summarizes all that has been said about the 
Neo-Chalcedonian enterprise and about his own role in it. He focuses on 
the "one hypostasis" of Chalcedon as the key to unlocking the 
identification of hypostasis and nature which had kept Monophysite and 
Nestorian from accepting the conciliar decree. Hypostasis and nature 
are clearly separated concepts and realities. The union, he says, is of 
two natures in the one hypostasis. By this union, there is not a 
confusion of natures (as the Monophysites believed and the Nestorians 
feared), for the human nature is not brought into the divine nature of 
Christ, but into his hypostasis. Moreover, the union is not one of 
hypostases, which would result in division of the person (as the 
Nestorians believed and the Monophysites feared), for there is no human 
hypostasis to be joined with the divine hypostasis in Christ. All of the 


properties of the divinity and the humanity Leontius ascribes to their 


respective natures. In this way, the properties of both the divinity and 





891 eontius of Jerusalem, Adv. Nest. 1.20 (PG 86.1485C14-D10): 
dauèv tov Aóyov ex tí fiietépag $óceog elg tiv Wiav Omóotaciw zpocAaftc0at 
qóciv liv tivæ xat tiv ónóctaciv obv taig $óceciv 1 cóvOrGie, eit! obv 
tvoct; ñ mpdg GAAHAaG ote SE (oci, cóvOetog ék tóvbe véyovev, OD yàp Kata 
Giyyvciv covetéüncav, obte onóctacig GóvOetog; bt Ody iE ónoctüctov. GA’ 
&cvovüetótepov liopa tç tod Adyou yéyovev bsoctácta;, mAetóvov exisaperdévtov 
èv abt tóv ágÀüwv iBvopótov petà tiv cápxociv: Ómep obôè Güvüetov, ob5è tpentiv 
Beixvvai obte tiv pic obte viv brôgtaoiv auto, Quoted in Wesche, 178, 
with modifications. 
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the humanity remain proper to each and accrue to the one hypostasis in 
virtue of which the two natures are united. 


It is at this point that the famous enhypostaton (évuxdctatov) comes 


into play."? As Leontius says, 
Now we say that two natures exist in one and the same hypo- 
stasis. This does not mean that one of the natures can exist in 
it without an hypostasis, but rather that both are able to exist 
in one common hypostasis. And thus. each one is hypostatic in 
one end the same hypostasis. 
And again, 
The Word in the latter times, by himself clothed his hypostasis, 
which existed before his human nature, and his nature which, 
before the worlds, was without flesh, with flesh in his very own 
hypostasis."? 
That is to say, to think that the humanity of Christ is imperfect because 
it lacks an hypostasis is incorrect, for it, in fact, does not lack an 
hypostasis. The hypostasis of the humanity of Christ is precisely the 
hypostasis of the Word in which the human nature is hypostasized along 
with the divine nature. Both natures are hypostatic; to coin the term in 


English, they are both "in-hypostasized" in the one hypostasis of the 


Word. 





We will consider the enhypostaton in detail in Chapter V. 


"Leontius, Adv. Nest., 2.13 (PG 86.1561B8-13): tàg yap 660 $óseig èv 
mé Kai tj abt bmoctácet Léyouev dhictacbal ody dg Svvapevyg Oatépas voros- 
tátov elvai èv abt, GAA’ óc épéotépov èv mg kovi Sovapévov dhiotacbar 
bzoctácev Kai ottag xatà tiv abtiv Kai piav Oróctaciv, éxatépag Evurostétou 
obonc. Quoted in Wesche, 157. 


"Adv. Nest. 5.28 (PG 86.1748D11-14): tiv mpoUmópyovcav ti¢ &vüpomeiag 
$óctog $nóctaciv éavtoð Kai &civ ó Aóyog tiv ücopxov xpd aióvov, iv 
batépoig xoipoig éavtQ cápxa nepiBañèv abc tH ibíq dnostäcer . , . Cited in 
Meyendorff, Christ, 74. Parallel texts can be found in Adv. Nest. 7.4 (PG 
86.1768A) and 12.2 (PG 86.1761B). 
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The significance of the enhypostaton lies precisely in its ability to 
express the distinction of hypostasis from nature and to render hypo- 
stasis the locus in which natures come together without the hypostasis 
being a nature itself, It might even be said that the enhypostaton 
teaching is the prime achievement of Neo-Chalcedonianism. 

Leontius! clarification of what hypostasis means vis-à-vis nature was 
not an entirely original undertaking. To a degree, it was a refinement 
of the Cappadocian idea of hypostasis, taken up from Trinitarian theo- 
logy and applied to Christological economy. "? Monophysites did not 
allow such a correlation between theology and economy. Consider the 
words of "Eranistes": 

I should say that the divine Scripture uses some terms 

theologically and some economically, and that one ought not 

apply what is economical to what is theological. 

The Nestorians did allow one, but in a peculiar Nestorian way.’ The 
Orthodox allowed the correlation, especially after the definitions of terms 
were clarified, and they scourged their adversaries with the implications 
that their Christologies held for theology. Take, for example, the 
following from Leontius: 

Now we can show the absurdity of your arguments, which you 


believe are so obvious, in another way. For example, if the 
hypostases are nothing but particular essences, and you say 


3See Wesche, 55. 


74Theodoret of Cyrus, Eranistes 2 (Gerard H. Ettlinger, critical text 
and proleg. [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975], p. 140, lines 19-21): Eixow’ 
&v, dç tà pév OeoAoyuóg, tX Sè oixovopixóe à Geia Aéyer ypa, Kai óc ob ypt) ta 
olkovopixds elpnpéva toig OeoAoywotig cuovappóttei. 


% Jaroslav Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600-1700), 
The Christian Tradition (Chicago: University Press, 1974), 43-45. 
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that the hypostases of the Holy Trinity are three, then you are 
also clearly saying that there are three essences. And so you 
have slipped in a threefold God by your blasphemy against the 
dispensation [of our Lord].'? 
This passage is directed against Nestorians; it could as easily be 
addressed to Monophysites. Pelikan states very succinctly the dynamic 
of theology in Leontius! day when he says; 

The post-Chalcedonian conflicts made it clear that as the settle- 

ment of the dogma of the Trinity at Nicea and Constantinople 

had reopened the Christological question, so the settlement of 

the dogma of the two natures in Christ at Ephesus and 

Chalcedon reopened the Trinitarian question." 
Thus the identification of hypostasis and nature is once more affirmed 
to be a fundamental presupposition of both Monophysitism and 
Nestorianism. Indeed it is part of the "common Christological currency" 
of the day. Given that the Neo-Chalcedonian project was to distinguish 
hypostasis and nature, it might be said that what Leontius and company 
were combatting was the Paleo-Chalcedonian tendency to identify them. 
Furthermore, since this Paleo-Chalcedonianism is common to both 


Monophysitism and Nestorianism, the clear distinction of nature and 


hypostasis offers a way out of the problems engendered by both 





"Leontius, Adv. Nest, 2.6 (PG 86.549A13-B5): “Brepa 86 Aíav esnia 
toyyóávovta napactücougi tôv Sokdvtov dpiv xAeigtov elvat tò ütozov, Bi yap ai 
trostacerg obSév Étepov, &AA’ À icai odcicn eioi, tpeig Aéyovteg tag broctiwetc 
tig &yíag Tpiébos, 5nÀovótt tpeig Kai tàg ovaiag paté: Kai ioù tiv tpideiav petà 
tig elg tiv olkovopíav BAacénpíag $xe80cac0e. Quoted in Wesche, 59-60, with 
modifications. 


"Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100- 
600), The Christian Tradition vol. 1 (Chicago: University Press, 1971), 
267. Meyendorff also takes note of the similarities, and remarks that 
"the same problem, linked with a different notion of hypostasis, came up 
later between East and West in relation to the Filioque problem" (Christ, 
225, note 25), 
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heresies. And so the program of Neo-Chalcedonian theology is shown to 
be doubly effective, as against Nestorianism as well as against Monophy- 
sitism. 

Let us summarize what we have done in this section. We have seen 
that 

1. The theological enterprise of Neo-Chalcedonian Christology 
centered on the concept of hypostasis and sought to articulate it in 
such a way as to be faithful both to the Fourth Synod and to Cyril. 

2. Both Monophysites and Nestorians conceived of hypostasis and 
nature as identical  Monophysites were led to affirm either (a) one 
nature in Christ by exclusion, or (b) one composite nature by synthetic 
union. Nestorians, on the other hand, were led to affirm two hypostases 
along with the two natures. 

3. Leontius of Jerusalem seized upon the "one hypostasis" formula 
of Chalcedon as the key to the dilemma. By clearly distinguishing 
hypostasis from nature, and by ascribing all properties to nature, 
Leontius was able rigorously to affirm both the unity of Christ by 
hypostasis and his duality by natures, and do so without succumbing to 
the problems to which Monophysitism and Nestorianism fell victim. He 
was able to do this in part by his use of the term enhypostaton which 
allowed him to ascribe the human nature of Christ to the hypostasis of 
the Word. 

Having laid this groundwork, we return to the Monenergists and the 
Monothelites and answer the question that has been waiting a long time 


to be answered. 
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Earlier in the present chapter we saw that: 

1. The Monenergist-Moncthelite enterprise was undertaken to 
reconcile the Monophysites. 

2. The Orthodox did not consider the reunion Pact an open lapse 
into Monophysitism, but the Monophysites themselves embraced it."? 

3. The Monenergists and Monothelites are accused of adopting the 
"conceptual model" of Severus with regard to operation and will, though 
not with regard to nature and hypostasis. 

4. This accusation led to the question of how it is possible to 
conceive of operation and will in a Monophysite way while conceiving of 
hypostasis and nature in an Orthodox way. 

5. The answer was asserted that it is not possible without an 
erosion of Orthodox Christology in some respect, and that such an 
erosion took place in the concept of hypostasis as it had been hammered 
out by the Neo-Chalcedonians and especially by Leontius of Jerusalem. 

6. Therefore, it remains in this section to prove (a) that Orthodox 
Christology was eroded at the hands of the Monenergists and Monothe- 
lites, (b) that the erosion took place in the notion of hypostasis, (c) in 


what way they altered the definition of hypostasis from what they had 


78Remember that it was the affirmation of the two natures which 
kept the Monenergists and Monothelites from the Monophysite fold. It is 
not suggested here that the Orthodox did not attack the Monenergist 
and Monothelite positions. They did, and they even noted that these 
heresies smacked strongly of Monophysitism. As we shall see below, the 
Orthodox were aware of what Monophysite, Monenergist and Monothelite 
shared in common, and it is that common thread which the Orthodox 
attacked and which we are about to lay bare. 
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received, and (d) why this erosion was not Monophysitism. All of these 
facets will be addressed in the same discussion. 

The sum of the matter is this: although the Monenergists (and 
Monothelites) retained the dogma of the two natures in Christ, they 
nevertheless ascribe all operation (and will) to the one hypostasis of the 
Logos. That is to say, they have ascribed to hypostasis what properly 
belongs to nature, and they are able to make this move because they 
have retained the identification of hypostasis and nature just as the 
Monophysites and the Nestorians did. Let us take some examples from 
the controversy, two Monenergist, one Monothelite, and one Orthodox, to 
show that this is the case. 

a The Fragments of Theodore of Pharan. First, consider Theodore 
of Pharan, the "Father of Monotheletism.""? We recall that Theodore 
was one of the bishops to whom Sergius first wrote in the late 610's to 
evaluate his newly-conceived Monenergism. Among the extracts of 
Theodore's works preserved in the Acts of the Lateran Synod of 649, 
there are the following: 

From this we see clearly that everything we understand or 

believe about Christ, be they proper to the divine nature or to 

the human nature, are the work of God, and from then on, that 

which is from his divinity and that which is from his humanity 

we piously call one operation. [Fragment 4] 

The whole Incarnation, from beginning to end, and everything 


in it, small and great, is in truth a most sublime and divine 
operation. [Fragment 5] 


79S0 Stephen of Dor calls him, Mansi 10.8934. 
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The divine will, which is that of Christ himself. For his will is 
one, and it is divine. [Fragment 6]? 


Most scholars consider Theodore to have been Chalcedonian. Grumel 
gives several reasons why: Theodore was not called Monophysite by his 
contemporaries, neither was he condemned with the Monophysites. 
Moreover, his writings were acrimoniously denounced at the Lateran 
Synod of 649, much too acrimoniously for them to have been written by 
a non-Orthodox (ie., the Synodal Fathers considered him to be one of 
their own).?! One should also be fair: in the early stages of Monener- 
gism when Theodore wrote, the question of the relationship between 
operations, nature, and hypostasis was not yet clear. Sergius was able 
to undertake his Monenergist project precisely because the relation of 
operation to nature and of operation to hypostasis was uncharted 
territory. Theodore cannot be too severely criticized for speculating 
about unsettled questions. 

What we may note from the Pharanite's fragments is this: Fragment 
four clearly affirms the two natures in Christ in a way that does not 
contradict the Chalcedonian definition. Fragment five reveals a Cyrillian 


flavor when it speaks of the whole Incarnation being a divine operation. 





5 Mansi 11.568E4-9: Exopev dpa tx toótov cagdc, bu épyov Oeod &navta, 
Goo nepi Xpiotoû xai dxovopev, xai Mlotedopev eite «ij Beig (Ucet mpoctowóta, ette 
th ávüpozívg xai Kata todto pia évépyetx tecoca tig Otótntog adtod xai tig 
dvôporôtntos e)ceBàc dvopactat, 

Mansi 11.569A3-5: ‘A elvat mücav tijv évavepnnoiv and dpyiic néypi télou, 
Kai ösa tavtng pupáte kai peyáAa, piav dAnbäc dynlotätnv Kai Beiav évépyetav, 

Mansi 11.569A10-12: Tò 56 Geixdv 8éAnua, ónep dou adtod toô Xpicto$- 
adtod yap tò GéAnua ëv dott, Kai todto Ocikóv, 


51Grumel, 262-64. 
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Again, there is no disharmony here with Chalcedon, which affirmed the 
subject of the Incarnation to be the divine Logos; neither are Cyrillian 
flavors surprising, since, as we have seen, Chacedon and post- 
Chalcedonian Christology were fundamentally Cyrillian. Fragment six 
reveals a strong Cyrillian flavor and in this respect: Theodore presup- 
poses the identification of hypostasis and nature evident in Cyril, that 
conception of hypostasis as nature which the Neo-Chalcedonians worked 
to undo. As Doucet puts it, 

Theodore attaches operation to the hypostasis of the Word, but 

the hypostasis in the Cyrillian sense, which is indistinguishable 

from the divine nature of the Word. 

The most damning statement one can make about Theodore is that he 
clearly opted for ascribing operation to the hypostasis. In light of 
where that ascription ultimately led, to full blown Monenergism and 
Monotheletism, the anger of the Fathers at the Lateran Synod is under- 
standable. Theodore may have been Orthodox, but his thinking reflected 
in these fragments is not Neo-Chalcedonian. It is instead Paleo- 
Chalcedonian. 

b. The Psephos and the Ekthesis Sergius, as we recall, wrote to 
Pope Honorius, probably in 634, soon after the Pact of Union and the 
visit of Sophronius, to report on the reunion effected in Egypt. This 
Epistle is a gold mine of material, and it contains the text of the 
Psephos. In the passages we will be looking at, there is nothing 
overtly heterodox. In fact, the text of the Psephos is really quite mild. 


This mildness is no doubt the result of Sophronius’ visit to Constan- 


S?Doucet, "La dispute," 68. 
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tinople to protest the Pact of Union and its Monenergist stance, for 


Sergius writes to the Pope, 


After we had discussed this at length with the most venerable 
Sophronius . . . knowing that heretical dissensions always arise 
from such contentions, we judged it necessary . . . to cut off 
this superfluous dispute over words, and we wrote to the most 
holy Patriarch of Alexandria that, after the union, accomplished 
with God, with those who were previously separated, that he 
permit no one to confess either one or two operations in Christ 
our God.?? 


For our present needs, consider the following quotation: 


We confess, as the holy and ecumenical Synods have handed 
down, that one and the same Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ the true God, works both the divine and the human, and 
all divine and human operations proceed without separation from 
one and the same incarnate God Word, and are referred back to 
one and the same... and that from one and the same 
incarnate God Word, as we said before, proceeds all divine and 
human operation without division and without separation. For 
this is what the God-bearing Leo taught us in the words: "For 
each form does in communion with the other what is proper to 
it." 


53Mansi 11.533B7-8, C4-6, 7-14: IIoÀAóv TOÏVNV zepi tobtoo KEKIVNUÉVOV 
Àóyov ftv xpdg tóv elpnuévov óctátatov Eo6póviov . . . xai eibóteg óc ix tüv 
towo0tov dei QiÀlovewióv ai tÓv oipéceov Siyootasion yeyévaciv, d&vayxaiov . . . 
éxxoyat tiv nepittny tabtnv Aoyopayiav. Kal npès pév tov coyvÓG elpnpévov 
é&yvbtatov tig ‘AdeEavipewv ratpiépynv yeypadicapev, dote aotóv tiv mpdg Toùc 
radar yopilonévoug Évociv stv Ged xatopBócavta, pHKett tod orrod tivi CvYZO- 
peiv piav, À 590 npodéperv évepyeíag eni Xpiotod toô Geod pôv. 


SéMansi 11.533D1-8, 537A5-11: xa8ünep at &yioi xai oixovpevixai 
rapadebixact cóvoboi, Éva xai tóv aotóv vióv povoyevi] tov Kküprov fav Tysotv 
Xpictóv tóv dAndivov Oedv évepyeiv épodoyeiv tá te Geta Kai ávOpómiwa, Kai nücav 
Beonper Kai ávOporozpent évépyetav éE évòç xai tod adtod cecapxojtévou Geod 
Aóyov Gbtaipétos npoiévor, xai ei; Eva xai tov abtóv &vajépec0o: . . . Kai 6E 
évóg xai to a0to0 sesapkopévov Oeo Adyou, ka0à $8ócavteg Ébnuev, nacav 
npoiévar épepíctog Kai á&bioipétoc Ociav te xai &vOponívnv Évépyerav, Toto yap 
Has ó Beopdpog &Dibócket Atov Gtappñônv elnôv: évepyei yàp Exatépq popbi] peta 
ti, Gatépov xowoviag Step itov Écymxev. 
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While Sergius does emphasize the unity of the one Lord, and the role of 
the Incarnate Word as the agent of all operations, he nevertheless does 
mention both divine and human operations. Even so, he does not quote 
all of Leo's agit utraque: 

For each form does in communion with the other, what is proper 

to it, the Word, that is, does what is proper to the Word, and 

the flesh carrying out what is proper to the flesh,™ 
Sergius’ emphasis, as we have said, is on the unity of the Word as 
agent. 

Where Sergius will ultimately get into trouble is over the meaning of 
the word "operation." Does it refer to the act itself, the doing, or to 
the result of the action, the thing done? If he means the latter, the 
thing done, then his statements are Orthodox; if, however, he means the 
former, the doing itself, then he is a Monenergist. What does he mean? 
Let us take this part of the Psephos bit by bit to see what he is 
saying. 

We confess, as the holy and ecumenical councils have handed 

down, that one and the same Only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 

Christ, the true God, works both the divine and the human, and 

that all divine and human operations procede without separation 

from one and the same incarnate God the Word and are referred 
back to one and the same by the expression "one operation." 

Although some of the Fathers spoke [in this way], it seemed 


strange and offended the ears of some, since they suspected it 
was put forth in order to do away with the two natures of 





85 Tome of Leo, v. 94: Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione quod proprium est. Verbo scilicet operante quod Verbi est et 
carne exsequente quod carnis est (Concilium Oecumenicorum Decreta, Ed. 
Instituto per le scienzie religiose [Bologna: Instituto per le scienze 
religiose, 1972], 79). 
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Christ our God [which are] hypostatically united and without 
confusion, which it was not (may it not be!). e 


The expression "one operation" has some basis in the writings of the 
Fathers, hence it bears some legitimacy. Nevertheless, some people are 
opposed to it (namely, Sophronius) because they believe it endangers 
the integrity of the two natures of Christ. That is, the Orthodox 
thought it leads to Monophysitism, which, Sergius says, was not the 
intention of the Monenergists. Why should the Orthodox think that 
Monenergism should lead to Monophysitism? Because the Orthodox, in 
good Neo-Chalcedonian fashion, located faculties and powers, ie. will and 
its attendant operation, not in the hypostasis, but in the nature. We 
have seen this already in Leontius of Jerusalem, and we will see it again 
in Sophronius and in Maximus, If you say "one operation" to a Neo- 
Chalcedonian, he will hear you to say that there is only one nature, 
Still, Sergius affirms that the two natures are not being done away 
with: "may it not be!" His point of departure is not that operation 
pertains to nature, but rather that it pertains to hypostasis. Because 
there is one agent, the Logos, there is one operation, namely the divine. 
Sergius is not Neo-Chalcedonian, but Paleo-Chalcedonian. The clear 


distinction between hypostasis and nature which the Neo-Chalcedonians 


36Mansi 11.533D1-13: xaGánep at kyra Kai oixoopevixai nopadeSdxacr 
oüvobot, Éva xai tov aótóv vióv povoyevi tov kprov fuôv Inoodv Xpiwtóv tov 
dAnôivèv Oeóv évepyeiv dpodoyeiv ta te Gefa xai &vOpómiva, Kai nücav Geonpeni xoi 
ávüpononpemi évépyeiav éE évóg xai tod œbrod secapxapévon Grob Adyou 
óbwupétoc mpolévor, xai eig Éva Kai tov abtóv ávajépecOni, Stà tò thv pev pig 
évepyeiag $ovijv, el Kai «wot tóv éyiov elpntat xatépov, Siac Eeviberv Kai 0opvfeiv 
té tivov dxods, drolapBavévrov én’ &voipécti tavtnv npodépecdar tov àv Xpiotà 
tH Geû pv ácvyyóteg Kai Kad’ ózóotaciv fvouévov 560 6óctov önep ook Eon 
noté, pnôè YÉVOITO. 
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articulated, and the clear ascription of faculties to nature, is absent in 
what Sergius says. Given only this much, we may see that Doucet is 
right: the Severan model is at work in Monenergism with regards to 
operation. But even more, we find evidence in Sergius’ presuppositions 
that Severus is being followed not only in matters regarding operation, 
but in matters regarding nature and hypostasis, as well, for natural 
faculties are being ascribed to hypostasis. To go on, 

Similarly, to speak of "two operations" scandalizes many, 

because it is found in none of the divine and approved teachers 

of the Church.?' 
While some of the Fathers speak of "one operation," none of the Fathers 
speak of "two operations." It is obvious which of the two positions is 
being favored here, even though Sergius has prohibited anyone to 
speak of either one operation or two. With this statement, Sergius 
begins a well-constructed argument proving that Monenergism is the 


88 


correct view. He begins with this statement, that to maintain two 


operations is scandalous. He goes on to state the consequences: 


In addition, and bey: nd this, there would follow two contrary 
wills [in Christ], as if God the Word had been willing to fulfill 
the suffering for our salvation, but his humanity, opposing it, 


87Mansi 11.533E1-3: ósaútoç è xai tiv tóv úo évepyerav pfoiv rollods 
cxavboAiew, ota pnôé tivi tov Oconec(ov te Kai txxpitov tfjg ExxAnotag elpnuévnv 
posto yovv 


88Our analysis of this argument owes much to Doucet, "Est-ce que 
le monothélisme a fait autant d' illustres victimes?  Reflexions sur un 
ouvrage de F.-M. Léthel," Science et esprit 35 (1983): 58-63, which 
includes criticisms of Léthel's handling of Sergius. Léthel discusses the 
Psephos in Agonie, 36-49. Piret, 242-45, gives a brief synopsis of the 
Psephos based on Sergius! text and Léthel's analysis. 
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had resisted it by will, and there would follow two contrary 
willers, which is impious. 


First, the patent consequence of saying "two operations" is not just 
that there must be two wills, but two contrary wills. Sergius presumes 
that difference implies contrariness, and as an example, he suggests that 
the Logos might will the suffering of the Passion, but his humanity 
might will no-suffering. Léthel shows that difference-as-contrariness 
has roots in Aristotle and Apollinaris, but clear antecedents do not 
legitimize what is actually an assertion on Sergius! part. Maximus will 
demonstrate that different wills need not be contrary, and Sergius 
bimself could have asserted that two simple wills, instead of two 
contrary wills, would result from a doctrine of two operations. 

For Sergius, the consequence of saying "two wills" is that there 
must be two willers, which is indeed impious, and would be even if the 
two willers in Christ were not contrary. From this consequence we are 
sure that Sergius is taking will to be a hypostatic and not a natural 


faculty; that is, Sergius believes that for there to be a human will in 


89Mansi 11.533E4-10: &ÀA& yap xci éneobor tuvin tò, Kai óo npesBeveiv 
Beata évavtiog mpóg GAANAG Éxovta, dg tod pev Geod Aóyou tò cotíüptov 
8élovtog éxnAmnpoOívo: náoc, tig SÈ Kat’ aotóv à&vOponótntog cvtinintovens tà 
abvtod belnpatt Kai évavtiovpévys, xai etüev úo toüc tavavtia 8£Aovtac elcáyectat, 
éxep 6vaceéc. 


90 Théologie, 41-44. Most of Léthel's book, in particular, pp. 33-49, 
is an examination of difference-as-contrariness. Because the wills in 
Christ are different, they are contrary; therefore there can be no 
contrary, human will in Christ, only the divine will This is what Léthel 
calls "Byzantine Monotheletism." Léthel should be read with the correc- 
tions given in Doucet, "Est-ce que." See also Piret, 243-45. 
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Christ there must be a human subject willing something contrary to the 
divine subject. 


For it is impossible that one and the same subject should have 
two contrary wills simultaneously and in the same Way. 


Having reached the depths of impiety and having shown the depravity 
of asserting two operations, Sergius now begins to climb out of his 
argument, correcting each stage as he goes. He begins with denying 
the last consequence, that there could be two willers in Christ, because 
Christ is one subject, who logically could not will two contrary things 
simultaneously and in the same way. It is significant that Sergius uses 


the word "subject" (bmoxeipevov) here. He avoids saying that operation 


is proper either to hypostasis or to nature by ascribing it to the 
"subject" in Christ. Now we know that the Subject Sergius has in mind 
is none other than the Incarnate Logos, but he has avoided saying so 
directly. What Sergius is presupposing here will be made clear in the 
next sentence: that all operation in Christ proceeds from the divine 
hypostasis of the Logos and is deployed divinely and humanly. This, as 
we know, is Paleo-Chalcedonian and is found in the teaching of Severus, 

The saving doctrine of the God-bearing Fathers clearly teaches 

that the noetically ensouled flesh [of the Lord] never ac- 

complishes is natural motion by its own impulse contrary to the 


command of God the Word hypostatically united with it, but only 
when, and as, and how God the Word willed.9? 





“Mansi 11.533E11-36A1: ébóvatov yap évi xoi tQ abt dnokeipévo 590 apa 
Kai kata tavtov bpeotévar BDeAdüpato. 


?*Mansi 11.536A1-7: À Sè cotípiog tóv Geogdpav zatépov Bi5acxalia 
évapyóg ixmaibeóel t0, unbéxote tiv voepóc byvyeuévnv tod Kupiov cápxa 
Kexopionéves Kai ÈE oke(ac óppfc évavtíog tà vedpatt tod fvouévou avti kab’ 
bnóctaciv Ocob Adyou tijv $ocutv abtüc roujcacüat kivnoiv, GAA’ ónóte Kai otav 
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The reason there are not two contrary wills (ie., à human will contrary 
to the divine one) is because it is the command of the divine Logos that 
wills his noetically ensouled flesh to accomplish its natural motion. Note 
that the humanity of Christ has a natural motion. The human nature of 
Christ is not being denied here. Neither has Sergius explicitly denied 
the simple existence of a human will in Christ. It is only implicit that, 
because there is no contrary human will, there is no human will at all, 
Ultimately, there is only one impulse, and it belongs to the divine 
hypostasis of the Logos; and there cannot be two operations because al] 


operation in Christ proceeds out of the divine Logos.” 





Kai Sonv adtdg 6 Geòç Adyos HPoddreto, 


93 at this point it is illuminating to see that the teaching of Sergius 
in the Psephos is so close to the teaching of Severus as to be practical- 
ly identical. Joseph Lebon ("Christologie du monophysisme syrien," in 
Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Vol. I, ed. A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht 
[Würtzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1951], 556-57) says, "In Monophysite Chris- 
tology, the unity of the subject, of the individual, is so strongly 
affirmed that it dominates every other consideration. The one who acts 
is rigorously one in his individual existence (pia bois, pia oxóctactc); his 
operative movement (Kivnsis étvepyntixh) will also be rigorously one, and 
his activity (évepyeia) will be one. Christ is God, even though he is God 
incarnate; when he speaks and acts, it is God who speaks and acts; his 
activity is thus divine, even though it is the activity of God incarnate. 
The mystery [of the Incarnation] has put the Word in a new state; there 
is always one divine nature or hypostasis, but it is incarnate or syn- 
thesized with the flesh (c6wv8etog xpos tiv oépra), in a word, theandric. 
The activity of Christ, which is that of the Word in this new state, will 
from now on be one divine activity, though synthetic: a theandric 
activity. Two proper activities, one divine and the other human, or the 
properties in activity for the divine and the human in Christ, are, for 
the Monophysites, two operative movements, two agents, two beings 
separated as individuals. Our theologians could not understand that one 
can distinguish he who acts and that by which he acts, the quod and 
the quo of the activity, nor that one can introduce two activities by 
reason of a duality of principium quo without introducing a duality of 
principium quod." 
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And, to speak plainly, in the same way as our body is ruled, 
adorned, and arrayed by our noetic and rational soul, so also in 
our Lord Christ is the whole of his manhood comparably led by 
the logos of his divinity always and in everything; it was moved 
by God.?* 


This is what the Psephos taught. Again, its language is mild, but 
Sergius! preferences and intentions are still clear enough to discern. 

The Psephos forbade discussion of one operation or two, even 
though one operation was strongly favored. The Ekthesis, however, 
introduced something new. The first part of the Psephos it reproduces 
word for word and then goes on to say, 


In addition, and beyond this, there would follow two contrary 
wills [in Christ], as if God the Word had been willing to fulfill 
the suffering for our salvation, but his humanity, opposing it, 
had resisted it by will, and there would follow two contrary 
willers, which is impious, and which is contrary to Christian 
dogma. For if the impious Nestorius, who divided the divine 
incarnation of the Lord and introduced two Sons, did not dare 
to speak of their two wills, but on the contrary, affirmed an 
identity of will of the two persons he imagined, how is it pos- 
sible that those who confess the Orthodox Faith and glorify one 
sole Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, true God, would admit in him 
two contrary wills? Therefore following the holy Fathers in all 
things and also in this, we confess one will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, true God, so that the noetically ensouled flesh [of the 
Lord] never accomplishes is natural motion by its own impulse 
contrary to the command of God the Word hypostatically united 
with it, but only when, and as, and how God the Word willed.?^ 





“Mansi 11.536A7-13: Kai oac elneîv, àv tpônov to apa tò fuétepov 
hyepovevetat, xai Koopeitat, xai tatrera ond tig voepag Kai AoymKiig huv yori, 
obtas Kai émi tod Beczótov Xpigtoó SAov tò dvépdnivov abtod obyxpiva dnd tic 
adtod to Adyou Geótqtog áei Kai év náciv éyópevov: Oeoxivntov fjv. 


Mansi 10.996B6-C10: GAG yap xai Énecüci tatty tò, xai 660 npeofedeiv 
Beligato évavtiog mpdo &AAnia Éyovta, de tod pev Gtob Aóyov tò cotíptov 
0élovtog éxnAmpoOüvei máOog, tf B& Kat’ aòtòv &vOponótqtog dvtinintovens có 
adtod BeAmuatr Kai évavtiovpévng, Kai elüev 560 toóg tavavtia 8élovtag elocyecdat, 
bnep SvaceBic, xoi GAAtpIOV 105 Aplatiavixod Sdypatog, Et yàp 6 papòç 
Neotéptog xainep Siaipdv tiv Oeiav toô Kvpiov Évavôpénnoiv, Kai 560 elcáyov 
viox, óo GeAtpata Tobtov elneiv obk étoApnoe, toóvavtiov 5€ tavtofovAí(av tí 
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Thus the Ekthesis not only forbade speaking of one or two operations, 
but it positively taught one will in Christ. The question of operation 
had been forbidden by Imperial decree; the question of will rose in its 
stead. Monenergism had been transformed into Monotheletism. 

The consideration of operation had moved to a consideration of will. 
Implicit in the Monenergist teaching was the denial that the humanity of 
Christ had its own impulse, and that the humanity was similarly lacking 
a will This denial became explicit in Monotheletism. 

The movement from operation to will was not a move away from the 
teachings of Monenergism to something radically new. The Monothelites 
sought continuation with the previous teaching, circumscribed only by 
the parameters of Imperial decree. Adopting "will" in place of 
"operation" seemed to realize this goa], 99 

However, the shift in focus from operation to will resulted in a 
substantially more dangerous teaching. Monenergism, concerned with 
operation, focused on an element of volition which was external to 
Christ. The question about the internal structures of Christ's volition 


was raised only implicitly, as an unpleasant consequence of confessing 





bn! adtod &vaniattopévov 590 npocdnov é50bace, nog Bvvatóv toüg civ óp8ilv 
ópoAoyoóvtag niativ, Kai ëv vidv tov xóptov Tov Incoëv Xpiwtóv tov aAnoivov 
Gedv 6oEdlovras 860 Kai tadta bvavtio CeAtpata èn’ adtod napadéyecdar. “Obev 
toig cyiowg matpáciv év rası kai év todt@ xataxolov8o0vteg: £v BEAmua tod xopiov 
Qv Ingo? Xpistod to dAnQwoo Oeo ópoAoyotuev, dc év pnbevi xatpó tic 
voepüc tyoyopévys adto capkóg Kexopiapévac Kai èE oixeiag dppiic évavtíog tQ 
vedpatt tod fjvopévov abti xab’ ónóctagiv Oro Aóyov, tiv $ocixüv abtfüc 
Totoaba Kivnow, GAA’ dnote Kai olav Kai Sonv adtdg ó Ged Aôyos HPovAeto. 


certainly, Papal sanction of the term una voluntas (in the First 
Epistle of Honorius of Sergius) paved the way. 
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two operations: in the words of the Psephos, "there would follow two 
contrary wills." Monotheletism, on the other hand, explicitly focused on 
the interior structures of Christ's volition, specifically on the question 
which had been waiting in the wings for a long time: will. 

Monotheletism denied a component of the humanity of Christ, namely his 
human will Such a denial is a long way from a vague ascription of 
operation to a subject. If Monenergism was a compromise built on 
ambiguity, Monotheletism leaned clearly toward Christological heresy. 

c The Synodal Tome of Sophronius of Jerusalem. Having looked at 
two Monenergist theologians and the Monothelite Ekthesis, we turn our 
attention to one Orthodox theologian, Sophronius of Jerusalem. 
Sophronius was elected Patriarch of Jerusalem in 634. It was customary 
in those days for a newly-elected Patriarch to set forth his Faith in a 
Tome on the occasion of his consecration. Since a number of bishops 
would gather for a consecration, episcopal consecrations became 
opportunities for synodal meetings as well, meetings where ecclesiastical 
matters could be discussed. The Synodal Tome of Sophronius was the 
result of just such a "consecration synod." 

At the very beginning of his treatment of Monenergism, Sophronius 
states, 

And the same is acknowledged to be one and two, It is one 

according to hypostasis and person, and two according to the 

natures themselves, and their natural properties, from which it 


obtained single existence and maintained double continuity in 
nature. 

Whence the same one, remaining one Christ and Son and 
Only-begotten, is seen undivided in both natures, and operates 
both essences naturally according to an essential property 
present in each, or even a natural property. If it had a nature 
that was single and uncomposite, just as it had the hypostasis 
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and the person... the one and the same would not have 
perfectly accomplished the things of each nature. 


We have a good idea of what Sophronius means by all of this, especially 
since we know what the new Patriarch was combatting. Sophronius also 
knew what he was up against. He begins by distinguishing hypostasis 
and nature. All essential qualities and natural properties are to be 


ascribed to their respective natures. Christ works naturally (dvowds) 


by each nature, not hypostatically. This natural operation would not be 
possible if Christ had "a nature that was single and unconjoined, just 
as he had one hypostasis and one person;" that is to say, it would not 
be possible if hypostasis and nature were identical in Christ. 

In the first few lines, Sophronius has laid down the principles 
which we have seen developed in Leontius of Jerusalem: the clear 
distinction of nature and hypostasis, the denial of their identification, 
and the ascription of all qualities and properties to the natures.9? 


To proceed with the text of the Tome, the Patriarch says, 





?"PG 87.3168A10-B9: dÀA' Éctw ëv xai 660 tò abtò yvapitduevov v pev 
Kata tijv osóctaciv te kai zpódozov, b6o è Kata Tag (oceig abtüg, Kai Ta 
$vcixàg aotóv iiórntaç, gE dv xai tò elvoi Bv SiexAjpose, xai tò pévew th 
Qócet Sindodv Siehdlakev, 

"O0ev à abtdg pévov eig Xpiotds Kai Tide xoi uovoyevhs &ôiétuntocs èv 
ékatépats ópütai taig $UctOt, kai toc txatépag gvods ovoiag elpyáteto xatà civ 
éxatépg npocoócav ovo1dôn zotótnta, Ñ Kai duaixciv ibilótqta, “Onep ei tiv doa 
toye povabixijv te Kai &ci,vyov, Kade xai tiv dxdctaciv te Kai tò szpócomov, oùx 
&v Ownpáboato xai owk &v ó eio xai ò atòs tà the Ékotépag évrelôc xateipyáteto 
dicen. 


The only thing missing is the Christological use of the term 
"enhypostaton." Schónborn, 147, note 67, points out that the Patriarch 
uses the term in Trinitarian theology, but not in Christology. 
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For just as in Christ each nature maintains its own property 
undiminished, so also each form [nature] works in communion 
with the other what is proper to itself: the Logos works what is 
proper to the Logos in communion, clearly, with the body, and 
the body accomplishes what is proper to the body united, 
clearly, with the work of the Logos. And these things are 
recognized in one hypostasis, [and] the detestable sundering is 
avoided. 


This passage is, of course, a restatement of the agit utraque of Leo's 
Tome, It is worth comparing Sophronius! quotation of it with Sergius!, 
which was discussed above. We see that the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
reproduces the whole passage from Leo in its correct sense, whereas the 
Patriarch of Constantinople reproduced only the first part of it, and 
that in a Monenergist sense. Moreover, the unity of the two natures 
and operations in the one hypostasis of Christ prevents a lapse into the 
"detestable sundering" of Nestorius. 

The Tome of Sophronius goes into greater detail concerning the 
ascription of the operations: 

The Divinity and the humanity are not the same in their natural 

quality, even though they are ineffably joined in one hypo- 

stasis, and have been put together without confusion in one 

person... Because of this, they do not have the same 

indistinguishable operation after the natural and unconfused 

union, ie., the true [union] according to hypostasis; neither do 


we say one sole operation of them or [say it is] essential, 
natural, or absolutely indistinguishable, so that we might not 


IIPG 87.3168D1-69A3: “‘Qonep yàp èv Xpiotÿ ékatépa $oAáttei bôo1ç 
dvellinüc tv éavtüg ibiótqta, obto kai évepyei txatépa popdy peta tfi 8atépov 
xoivoviac to00' nep rov Écynxe tod pév Adyou Katepyalopévov 1008”, Snep éoti 
tod Aôyou peta tfjg Kotvaviag BnAovótt tod cópgatog tod è capatog ÉxteXoUvtog 
nep tati tod cópatog, Koivavodvtog abtQ niasin tod Aéyou tig npéGLeog xai 
taüUta èv bnoctücet pix yvopi{opeva, xai tiv Bheluporätav toiv Gtmbodueva. 
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drive them into one essence and one nature, as the Acephali 
[the Monophysites] childishly maintain. 


Here Sophronius applies the dictum which was first put forth by Basil, 


101 The two natures of 


that natures are known by their operations. 
Christ are different; therefore, their operations are different. If the 
two natures are to be confessed after the union, then two operations 
must also subsist, for only one natural energy implies only one nature, 
which is Monophysitism. 

Again, there is oblique reference to the notion of hypostasis-as- 
nature in what the Patriarch says, for he denies that the operations 
become indistinguishable as & result of the hypostatic union. Such 
indistinguishability results from the Monophysite conception of the 
hypostatic union, which teaches, as we have said, that one hypostasis of 
the Incarnate means one nature of the Incarnate. Such an indistin- 
guishability can arise only if the hypostatic union is seen as a union 
from two natures and not also as a union subsisting in two natures, the 
hypostasis being the locus in which the union of natures takes place. 

If "by the operations and by them alone are the natures recognized 


with certainty; and the difference of essences are always grasped by 


100pG 87,3169D8-72A1, 8-15: Ob tavtòv yap Otótng te Kai cvOpandtiig Kat 
tiv buouxôc ékaotn zpocoUcav mzoiótnta, Kav eig óxnóctaciv piav &AAMats dabpaotas 
cvvédpapov, xai cig tv ágvyyótoc covetéüngav npóconov, . , . Kai Sid todto obte 
thv abtüv GrapadAaKtosg GAATAGIG Évépyerav peta tijv Évociv thy buoixiv Kai 
ácóyyvtov, tovtéct: tiv &Anof Kai Kad’ onóctagiv eyovorv obôè piav Kai póvnv 
abtüv tiv Évépyerav Aéyopnev,  odc1dby xai puorxiv, Kal ravie &napáAXaktov, 
iva ph xai eig oocíav piav, xai $óciv piav adtag GoveAócoygev, tiv Axejckov 
zradopnévnv satsi. . . 


llpasil the Great, On the Holy Spirit 8.19 (PG 32.101D-04A). 
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1102 


the difference of operations, then it is necessary to confess the 


full natural operation of the humanity of the Word: 


For he gave and willed to the nature of the humanity time to 
work and to suffer the things proper to it, so that his far- 
famed Incarnation might not be regarded as some fantasy or 
hollow spectacle. Not unwillingly or out of necessity did he 
undertake these things, even if he let them come [to him] 
physicaly and humanly, and he worked and acted in human 
movements. . . . But he himself willed to suffer, to act, and to 
work humanly, when he reckoned it to be profitable to the 
onlookers because of whom he truly became man, and not when 
the physical and carnal movements willed to be moved naturally 
to operation. 


Thus Sophronius confesses the full natural operation of Christ's 
humanity. 

At the end of his profession of Dyenergism, Sophronius takes up 
the content of the seventh chapter of the Pact of Union of 633, the 
sentence which he first opposed and thereby set the whole controversy 
over Monenergism in motion. The pertinent text of the seventh chapter 
reads: 


If anyone [does not confess]... this one and the same Christ 
and Son worked [both] the divine and the human by one 


102pG 87.3172B8-13: tx tev évepyeuóv Kai povav Kath tob; tà towrüra 
Seuvoix ai éóceig yvapifovrar, Kai tóv od010v cei tò Dtápopov ix tod diapdpov 
tov èvepyeiðv xataAogBávecO0nt nébuxev. 


103pG 87,3173B9-14, C3-8: 'Eôifon yap Öte xai HOele $óce: tÅ dveponeig 
Katpov évepyeiv Kai mácyeww tà lta: iva pù $avtacía tig Kai 06a Bréxevos Å abtod 
nepióvopog kpivoiro aépxacig, Où yap dxovoiag tata À ávayxactóg npocebéyeto, 
Kav (ocixüg adta xai ávüponivag npocieto, xai dvepaxivats kivhoeoiv bzóet Kai 
Énpattev , . . ALA’ Ste néayeiv xoi npátte Kai évepyeiv ávOponívag aotóg 
ipeBotAqto, Kai tods ópüvtag dhedeiv éynoilero, 5U où Kai &vOpoxog Kata 
éAígrixv yéyove kai ody dre ai Qocixai rivioets kai capiat KiveioGat $vcixóg 
zpóg tvépyetav ij0eAov. 
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theandric operation, as St. Dionysius says, . . . let him be 
anathema, !? 


Here is how Sophronius addresses it: 


And this one (and not one and another) does everything, the 
high and the low without exception. . . . And we believe that all 
the words and deeds belong to the same, although some of them 
are divine, and some of them, again, are human, and these have 
an intermediate character, since they have the divine and the 
human together. Of this kind of ability, we say, is that which 
is called "common and theandric operation" [which] is not one, 
but heterogenous and different, of which the divinely-called 
Dionysius the Areopagite . . . spoke, since it has in the same 
one the divine and the human together, and, by a most 
agreeable and synthetic naming, reveals perfectly the operation 
of each essence and nature. 


As we remarked earlier (p. 38), the seventh chapter confessed the "in 
two natures" formula of Chalcedon, but that it was immediately qualified 
by the "one theandric operation" formula, which was designed precisely 
to counteract it. Here we see the Tome implicitly reaffirming the "in 
two natures" formula and explicitly offering an Orthodox interpretation 
of the "one theandric operation." Far from being a synthetic operation 


of a synthetic nature, as the Monenergists and the Monophysites would 





10* Mansi 11.565C4, D6-8, E10: Ei tig [oby ópoXoyei] . . . tov abtóv éva 
Xpiotov xai vióv ivepyoüvta «à Geompemiü, xoi avopdriva pı Oeavbpuci] évepyeiq, 
Kata tov év é&yivotg Atovémiov . , . &vógega toto. 


105pG 87.3177A15-B2, 7-C5: xai tov abtév &mavta 5püv xoi ode &AAov xoi 
GAdov, tà te bY NAG xai légion Tavtoiag éxtóg Biactaceas, . . . xoi adtod tà 
návtæ tod évòç Yiod Bioflefoioópe0a, kai nácag adtod xai tàs $ovàg xai tàç 
évepyeiag sioteoopev: Kav ai piv avtov eisi Beonpeneic, at obtm nadiwv áàvüpononpe- 
neig, ai BE pécnv tivd váEw énéyovow, bg Éyouoai tò Geonpenés èv tat Kai 
ávüpózivov. Tabtng 5€ $apev tig Svvapend xai tiv Kowviy xai Beavôpixiv eyo- 
pévnv évépyetav, où piav brápyoucav, GAA’ étepoyevei Kai Bicigopov, fv ó éE 
Ap£bo máyoo . . . Atovdctog Épnoev, dg tò Beonpencg jv tabt xai ávüpómiwov 
Éxovcav, xai Sid tig yapictótno te xai covOÉtov npocpücsoc tijv éxáctnc obcíac 
Kai pices ékéotnv évtelóg 5nAobcav évépyeiav., 
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have it, "one theandric operation" confesses rather the two operations 
of the divinity and the humanity working inseparably. Only if hypo- 
stasis is identified with nature can the Monenergist reading of Dionysius 
be acceptable. If, on the other hand, the Areopagite is read with Neo- 
Chalcedonian eyes, then Sophronius! interpretation is correct. 

This much should be enough to illustrate from the Tome of 
Sophronius the he was Neo-Chalcedonian, that he recognized the 
paradigm at work in Monenergism and the features of it which we have 
been discussing in this chapter (the identification of hypostasis and 
nature and the ascription of natural qualities to hypostasis), and that 
he combatted the whole Monenergist paradigm witb paradigmatically Neo- 
Chalcedonian arguments. Having laid this groundwork, we are now in a 
position to examine Maximus’ understanding of the hypostatic union and 


see how he came to apply it over the course of the Monothelite debates. 
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CHAPTER II 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HYPOSTATIC UNION IN MAXIMUS 


A. General Comments 

At this point we begin an undertaking that will occupy us for the 
next several chapters: the exposition of Maximus’ theory of the 
hypostatic union. 

As we shall see, Maximus did make some original contribution to the 
Christological debates in which he was engaged and to the under- 
standing of the hypostatic union in Christ. However, his real genius 
lies in his ability to synthesize the insights of his predecessors into a 
broad theory that is as well integrated as it is comprehensive, Thus, 
we will discover what may be characterized either as a lack of Chris- 
tological originality on his part, or as a strong fidelity to the tradition 
of Christological inquiry of which he is an heir, depending on how one 
cares to approach him. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Chalcedon and Second Constan- 
tinople are the firm, unquestioned and ubiquitous ground upon which 
Maximus established all of his Christological insights. It is with these 
two councils--and particularly with Chalcedon--that we locate all the 
fundamental presuppositions in the Confessor's Christology. This fact 


must be acknowledged before we may proceed any further. Maximus 
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himself affirmed it when he said near the end of his life, "I have no 
dogma of my own, just the common dogma of the catholic Church."! 
Because of his fidelity to his Orthodox predecessors, all of the next few 
chapters will include some background material, some of the antecedents 
of the point under consideration. We do well to take this approach. 
Not only will we see the strands that Maximus will take up to weave 
together, we wil also see where he carries further what he has 
received. Thus, his originality will be set in bolder relief. 

A word ought to be said about the order of the four chapters that 
follow and the citations of Maximus contained in them. The Confessor's 
thought is remarkably integrated. The several aspects of hypostatic 
union that we will consider are not so clearly separated in Maximus' 
writings as they are in this presentation. Indeed, they cannot be so 
separated without imposing upon them a certain artificiality. That ought 
to be obvious, but it bears mentioning all the same. 

The order in which the various aspects are to be discussed is an 
attempt to link them logically. Since in Maximus, everything ultimately 
presupposes everything else, the attempt wil prove difficult. In spite 
of the difficulties inherent in the approach we will take, there are some 
aspects of his thought which seem more "a priori" than others, and 
those we will consider first. 

With regard to the citations which have been selected to illustrate 


the material before us, those familiar with the Confessor's writings may 


!nM 6 (PG 90.120C7-8): 'Eyó Bóyua i8vov otk éyo, GANG tò xowóv tij; 
ExxAnciag tf kaBolixñc. Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 22. 
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notice that some of the more obvious citations from the anti-Monothelite 
literature are not used. This approach is intentional For the time 
being we want to present Maximus' thought, not as a response to 
Monothelite claims, but positively, that is, on its own terms. The anti- 
Monothelite literature cannot be avoided altogether, because the 
Confessor's thought was sharpened as a result of the controversy. 
However, some of the material we want to reserve for Chapter VII, where 
the principles of Monotheletism will be systematically presented. Then 
the Maximian texts which directly address those principles can be cited 


to full effect. 


B. Metaphors of Unconfused Union 

We begin our discussion of the hypostatic union in Christ with an 
examination of the metaphors of unconfused union, because the 
metaphors that Maximus uses turn up everywhere in his writings and 
shed & great deal of light on the more exacting theological issues he is 
concerned with. By coming to understand these metaphors we gain 
fundamental insight into the reality of the hypostatic union without the 
burden of the heavy Christological terminology that we will be examining 
in the subsequent chapters. Indeed, the metaphors of unconfused union 
illustrate precisely the kind of union that obtains in the hypostatic 
union in Christ. Moreover, since the hypostatic union is the paradigm 
for ordering all of reality in the Maximian synthesis, we shall find that 


an appreciation of these metaphors as they are used Christologically will 
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help us better to understand other aspects of the Confessor's thought 
where the metaphors are used. 

We will only concern ourselves with two of the most important 
metaphors Maximus uses: whole and parts, and fire and iron.^ None of 
the metaphors that appear in his corpus are of his own invention (with 
the possible exception of the way he uses Ezechiel's wheels) All of 


them were common philosophical and theological currency in his day.? 


2Metaphors of unconfused union which Maximus uses include the 
following: 

Whole and parts: Myst 1 (PG 91.665A11-14), 2 (668C14-69A1, 669B6- 
14); TP 8 (PG 91.B10-C9), 9 (125C8-12), 14 (152C11-D4). Specifically in 
Christ: Ep 12 (91.501A7-9), 15 (PG 91.553C13-57A3); TP 7 (PG 91.73C1-8), 
9 (117A3), 16 (197D14), 20 (233A4-B2), 24 (268A9-B7); Pyrr 873 (PG 
91.305C10-12), 8145(162) (333D8-9); Amb 7 (PG 91.1076B10-D3). Specifical- 
ly in the Trinity: Char 2.29 (Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo, ed., intro., trans. and 
notes, Massimo Confessore: Capitoli sulla carità, Verba Seniorum, New 
Series No. 3. [Rome, 1963],104-05 [-PG 90.992D10-93B3]); ThOec 2.1 (PG 
90.1124D12-25C5). 

Fire and iron: Amb 7 (PG 91.1073D1-76A5, 1088D5-8), 10 (1140C9-10); 
TP 4 (PG 91.60B11-C1), 8 (101C6-10), 9 (125B10-12), 16 (189C12-D1) Pyrr 
8147 (170) (PG 91.337D3-40A8), 8159 (184) (341B4-10); QD 1.67 (CCSG 
10:155 [=PG 90.841B9-14]). 

Light and air: Amb 7 (PG 91.1073D1-A5, 1088D5-8), 10 (1140C9). 

Color and body: Amb 10 (PG 91.1140C10-11); TP 23 (PG 91.261B12-13). 

Body and soul: Myst 7 (PG 91.684D10-85A14); TP 8 (PG 91.101D1), 13 
(145B12-C2), 14 (152A11-13). 

Sun and stars: Char 1.10 (Ceresa-Gastaldo, 52 [=PG 90.964A4-10]); 
Myst 1 (PG 91.665A14-B1). 

Creatures and God: Myst 1 (PG 91.665B8-C1, 668C1-5), 21 (697A9-12), 
23 (701C1-4). 

Seal and impression: ThOec 1.12 (PG 90.1088A14-B11); Myst 2 (PG 
91.669B14-C4); Amb 10 (PG 91.1133B9); TP 3 (PG 91.48A14). 

Ezechiel's wheels: Myst 2 (PG 91.669C6-9). 


*An excellent treatment of the more common metaphors of uncon- 
fused union may be found in Jean Pépin, "'Stilla aquae modica multo 
infusa vino, ferrum ignitum, luce perfusus aer.’ L'origine de trois 
comparisons familières à la théologie mystique médiévale," Miscellanea 
André Combes I, Divinitas 11 (Rome, 1967): 331-75. 

Those interested in the Aristotelian and Stoic antecedents of the 
various kinds of mixture that turn up as Christological metaphors may 
also consult Pépin. 
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1. Whole and parts 

The most fundamental and broadly applicable metaphor that Maximus 
uses to describe unconfused union is that of a whole and its parts. 
This image is ubiquitous in the Confessor's writings, particularly in the 
Mystagogy, where it finds especially clear application, chiefly in 
chapters one and two. Thus we will begin with the Mystagogy. 

In Mystagogy 2, Maximus talks about the spiritual and material parts 
of the world: 

Once again, there is but one world and it is not divided by its 

parts. On the contrary, it encloses the differences of the parts 

arising from ther natural properties by their relationship to 

what is one and indivisible in itself, Moreover, it shows that 

both [the spiritual and material parts] are the same thing with 

it and alternately with each other in &n unconfused way and 

that the whole of one enters into the whole of the other, and 

both fill the same whole as parts fill a unit, and in this way the 

parts are uniformly and entirely filled as a whole.* 
Several things need to be pointed out here. First, a whole is not 
divided by its parts. Even though it has parts, it remains a whole 
thing. Second, & whole encloses, or circumscribes, the differences of its 
constituent parts within itself. These differences arise from natural 
properties proper to each of the parts. And the whole is able to 


circumscribe these differences because of the relationship the parts 


bear to the whole. Third, both parts not only constitute or make up 





4Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 188-89 (PG 91.669B9-14): MdAw eig eon 
Kócpog toig Eavtod pi cvvdiatpovpevosg pépest’ tovvavtiov 5e, Kai adtdv tov pepov 
tiv €& ibYótqrog gvarxiic Siadopav, tÅ npóg tò Ev davtod xai Gbiaipetov dvagopg 
neptypapov xai tavtóv avt te kai dog &cuyyótog evadAGE óvtag xai 
Gatépy Bétepov Srov sam Bewvoc épBeBmxóto: xai éuéo Sov atov óc pepy ëva 
ovprAnpotvtag Kai xat! adtév óc lov pépn évoeibóg te xai. óAwcóg CvurÀN- 
povpevone, 
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the whole, but they in fact are the whole; and not only are both parts 
taken together the whole, but each part individually is the whole, and 
this is so without any confusion, alteration, diminution or metamorphosis 
in the constitutent parts. This is the key to the relationship between 
the parts and the whole. Fourth, each part is the same thing as the 
other part, but in an unconfused way, ie., each part is wholly the other 
without losing its own self-identity. And so we are able to say, lastly, 
that the whole of each part wholly fills the whole, and the whole wholly 
fills each part. 

Let us take, as a second example and further illustration, this 
passage from the beginning of Mystagogy 2: 


On the second level of contemplation he used to speak of 
God's holy Church as a figure and image of the entire world 
composed of visible and invisible essences because like it, it 
contains both unity and diversity. 

For while it is one house in its construction it admits of a 
certain diversity in the disposition of its plan by being divided 
into an area exclusively assigned to priests and ministers, which 
we call a sanctuary, and one accessible to all the faithful, which 
we call a nave. Still, it is one in its basic reality [lit., hypo- 
stasis] without being being divided into its parts by reason of 
the differences between them, but rather by their relationship 
to the unity it frees these parts from the difference arising 
from their names. It shows to each other that they are both 
the same thing, and reveals that one is to the other in turn 
what each one is for itself. 


5Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 188 (PG 91.668C10-69A3): Karà Sevtépav 
Bé Oeopiag émiBoAQv, tod cópzavtog Kéopov tod é ópatóv Kai &opótov obcióv 
béectótoc, efvar tónov xai eixéva, tiv áyíav tob Oeo "ExkAncíav tQacxev à tiv 
adtiv a0tQ Kat Évociv, Kai Sudxpiow Emibeyopévnv. “Nozep yop abt katà tv 
oixobopüv elc ofkog ónápyovca, tiv Kata thy OÉci tod cyfpatog noid ibiótntt, 
ébetar Stapopdv, Btatpovjévr el; te tov pdvoig iepedai te xai Aertovpyoig &zó- 
KAnpov ténov, dv kakoüpev iepateiov xai tóv maior toig moatoig Anois npóg éniBaci 
&vetov, Sv xoloüpev vaóv. Mdd pia écti xatà tiv Onóctactv, ob covbtatpoupévn 
toig Éavtis pépect, bid tiv davtdv npòç Ania Tôv pepôv Siahopav GAAG Kol aotà 
th zpóg tò £v Éautis avapopg td pépn, tig év ti KAñoer Btatopüg ámoloovuca, Kai 
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Here we find a treatment of whole and parts that accords completely 
with the first one, though it is less technical in its presentation. The 
one whole admits a certain diversity in the parts from which it is 
composed, but for all that, it remains one in hypostasis. The 
differences in the parts do not divide the one hypostasis because the 
differences in the parts are differences proper to nature, not to 
hypostasis. Moreover, the parts are freed from difference by their 
relationship to the whole. That is, the parts different in nature find 
unity in the hypostatic identity. And the way this is to be understood 
is that, in virtue of the unity, each part is the same thing, each is 
hypostasized in one and the same hypostasis and make up one reality, 
one really existent thing. Further, each part is to the other what it is 
for itself, or put more simply, each part is what the other part has.® 
Each part communicates the whole of itself wholly to the other part 
without ceasing to be what it is in itself. 

And further, the overall sense of the passage leads us to believe 
that there is a certain priority given to the whole over the parts in 
virtue of it being the whole of the parts. This belief is strengthened 
by a statement in Mystagogy 1, where Maximus says that "the parts are 


brought forth from the whole,"? just like effects from a cause. Hence 





txvtóv &Allois duo Bewvóovco: Kai Gátepov Barépo Kat’ énadloyiy br&pyov, Ónep 
éxótepov tavtd xa8tctnkev ðv ámopaivovca 


êT am indebted to Dr. Eric Perl for this happy phrase. 


"PG 91.665B3: Hé$vxe yàp donep éx Ti óAótntog «à pépm . . . 
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we may conclude a certain priority of the whole over the parts, because 
it is the whole that gives rise to the parts. 

To take a third general example, this time from Trinitarian theology, 
we turn to the Theological and Economic Centuries 2.1, which describes, 
in full Byzantine rhetorical splendor, the relationships that obtain 
between the divine essence and the divine hypostases. Because it is 
wearisome to read all at once, we will take it in small bites and provide 
the commentary as we go along. 

There is one God because [there is] one divinity, monad, 

unoriginate, simple and super-essential, without parts and 

undivided; the same is monad and triad, the same wholly monad 

and the same wholly triad; the same wholly monad according to 

essence, and the same wholly triad according to hypostases.? 

At the very beginning we are presented with the unity of God, ie. the 
unity of the whole, but we are told that God is without parts and 
undivided. This is because of the divine unity, simplicity, and 
unoriginate supersubstantiality, as well as because God is undivided. 
Nevertheless, as we shall see, the three hypostases are spoken of 
exactly as if they were parts, for God is as identicaly and wholly triad 


as he is monad, even though he is such without parts. 


For the divinity is the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and the 
divinity is in Father, Son and Holy Spirit.? 


8PG 90.1124D12-25A5: Eig Où, bt pia G0eótnc, póvac, &vapyog xai andi 
Kai onepoógiog Kai dpepig xai ddiaipetos À «oti povàg Kai Tprdg Sdn povàç À 
adth, Kal bin Tpi&c À abtiy povac öin Kate tiv obcíav fj noti Kai Tpiàc àn 
Kata tag doctacels à abt. 


IPG 90.1125A5-7: Hatip yop, xoi Yid, xai Ilveôua &yiov i| 0tótne, xai èv 
Ilatpi, xai Tid, kai áyig Mvedpate f] Geótne. 
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The parts, taken severally, "is" the whole, and the whole is in all the 
parts, again taken severally. 


The same whole [divinity] is in the whole Father, and the whole 
Father is in the whole of it; the same whole is in the whole Son, 
and the whole Son is in the same whole of it. And the same 
whole is in the whole Holy Spirit, and the whole Holy Spirit is 
in the same whole of it.!° 


From this section we learn that the parts are themselves considered as 
wholes and that the whole of each part is in the whole of the Godhead, 
just as the whole Godhead is in the whole of each part, this time taken 
individually. What begins to emerge is the recognition that the whole of 
each hypostasis/part is identical with the whole nature/Godhead in 
everything except hypostasis. Also, a clear allusion is being made to 
the definition of Chalcedon, which ascribed the realities of the 
Incarnation time and time again to "the same" incarnate Logos. 

The whole is the Father and in the whole Father; and the whole 

Father is the whole of it. And the same whole is the whole Son, 

and the whole is in the whole Son, and the whole Son is the 

whole of it, and the Son is in the same whole of it. And the 

same whole is the Holy Spirit and in the Holy Spirit, and the 

Holy Spirit is the whole of it and the whole Holy Spirit is in the 

same whole of it. 


It is curious that the whole Godhead is both said to be each of the 


three parts and said to be in each of those parts as well Again, this 


10pG 90.1125A7-11: “OAn èv 6AM t Ilatpi 5| aci: Kat 6206 bv öin tH 
abti ó atip xai ban év Sam tà TIG à adtiy xai Gog év ön tH adti ò Tidg. 
Kai ön év öl tà Ilveópaci t dyi à obti Kai óAov ev GAD tH adt tò 
Ivedua tò &ytov. 
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&ytov fj abt, Kai èv dio th Ilveópatt tà áyíq: xoi tò Mvedpa tò &ytov hov 
6n, Kai ov èv Gg tij adth tò Mvetpa tò viov, 
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is evidence that each hypostasis is identical with the one Godhead in 
everything except hypostasis. 

Note that the Father is not said to be "in the whole" of the 
Godhead like the Son and Holy Spirit are. This discrepancy in the 
"divine geometry" may be explained by the monarchia of the Father 
articulated in classical, Cappadocian Trinitarian theology: it the 
hypostasis of the Father--not the divine essence--which is the cause of 
the other two divine hypostases. The Father is not "in the whole" of 
the Godhead like the Son and Holy Spirit are because the Father is not 
caused like the Son and the Holy Spirit, who have their origin "in the 
whole" of the Father. 

For neither is the Godhead partly in the Father nor is the 

Father partly God; nor is the Godhead partly in the Son nor the 

Son partly God; nor is the Godhead partly in the Holy Spirit 

nor the Holy Spirit partly God. For neither is the Godhead 

divisible nor are Father, Son and Holy Spirit imperfect God. 

Rather the whole and entire Godhead is entirely in the entire 

Father, and the same whole and entire Godhead is entirely in 

the entire Son; and the same whole and entire Godhead is 

entirely in the entire Holy Spirit. 

This section simply restates the ideas already presented, but in a 
negative way, and recapitulates them. In our understanding of whole 


and parts, one part + one part + one part = one whole. But, it is not 


permissible to say that one part = one-third whole. (Nor is it 


12PG 90.1125B3-12: Ob yàp ex pépovg ń 0eótng èv tà Ilatpi, À ék pépovg 
Gtóg ò Ilatfp: oüte Ex pépous év tà Tid  Beotng, À èx pépoug Otóg ó Yióg 
obte éx pépovg év tà &yíg Iveópat à Gedtyg, À ex pépovg Gedg tò Ilpeopa tò 
&ytov, Otte yàp pepictr  Gedtyg obte dttÀig Geóg à Ilatüp, À ó Yioc, À tò 
Tivedpa tò &yiov: GA’ An £otiv h adth tedeta tedeing év tekei tà Ilatpi xoi 
Aq tedeia teeing tv teAeiQ to Yi h adti: Kai bAn tedAeia tedeing fj ati] év 
rekeip tQ dyi Mvedpat. 
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permissible to say that three parts = three wholes. We have met both 
of these errors before, and will meet them again.) 

For the whole Father is entirely in the whole Son and the Holy 

Spirit; and the whole Son is entirely in the whole Father and 

the Holy Spirit; and the whole Holy Spirit is entirely in the 

whole Father and the Son.? 
Here we have the complement to the idea that each part is in the whole, 
for not only is each part in the whole, but each part is in each of the 
other parts as well It is important to note that Maximus does not say 
that "the Father is the Son" or that "the whole Father is the whole 
Son," for that would lead to a confusion of the parts among themselves, 
and he is concerned with maintaining the union unconfused. Rather, he 
wil only say that "the Father is in the Son," thereby preserving the 
distinction of hypostases. 

This is why there is only one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

For there is one and the same essence, power and act of the 

Father and Son and Holy Spirit, since no one of them can exist 

or be conceived without the others. 
The reason we can say that three hypostases are one God is that there 
is one and the same essence, power, and act common to the three. 

In this last section, and in contradistinction to the quotations from 


Mystagogy 2, there seems to be a priority of the hypostases over the 


Godhead, of the parts over the whole, because their unity is recognized 





pG 90.1125B12-C1: "Olog yàp tv 549 tQ Tid Kai tà Hvedpan tereing 
totiv à Hotüp xoi ólog év ől tà Hatpi xai tQ Nvevpau telelos totiv ó Yiôç: 
Kai ólov év Gp t$ Hapi xai tà Tid teheiog écti tò Mvedpa tò &ytov, 
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from the essence, power and act common among the three. How can this 
difference be explained? It is explained by noting that in the passages 
from the Mystagogy, the whole had priority over the parts because the 
whole hypostasized the parts. Likewise in the case of the Trinity: the 
parts have priority over the whole because the parts hypostasize the 


15 Thus it is proper to speak neither of a priority of whole 


whole. 
over parts nor of parts over whole, but rather to speak of a priority of 
hypostasis over nature. And we are able to speak in this way because 
it is the hypostasis which really is. 

We should also point out the triad of essence, power and act, which, 
for our purposes, is better rendered essence, power and operation. 
Operation will, of course, be the "operative" term in Monenergism, while 
one particular power, will wil be the operative term in Monotheletism; 
in this way the triad of essence, power and operation will become 
important in the Christological debates. !$ 

This much should provide an adequate picture of how Maximus 
understands the relationship of whole and parts. To round out the 


discussion, we should not neglect to present an instance of the whole 


15we do not, in the case of the Trinity, intend to push the priority 
of hypostases over nature so far that we end up with the opposite of 
the common parody of Trinitarian theology: nature-prior-to-hypostasis. 
As Maximus says at the beginning of ThOec 2.1, God is equally and 
entirely (and simultaneously) monad and triad. The point to be made 
here is that the divine nature does not exist apart from, above, or 
anterior to the hypostases, but rather that the divine nature only exists 
hypostatically, i.e., in the hypostases and as hypostases. 


16phis triad was also important in the Origenist controversy, but in 
a way that has little bearing on Monenergism and Monotheletism. See 
Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor, 
Studia Anselmiana 36 (Rome: Herder, 1955), 103-16. 
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and parts metaphor at work in Christology. As we shall see in the next 
four chapters, the metaphor will be used here and there to illustrate 
the various aspects of hypostatic union that will be considered. In 
addition to its ancillary role, however, we do find instances of the whole 
and parts metaphor standing alone in Christological texts. In light of 
what has already been said about wholes and parts, the following 
passage from Epistle 15 will need little commentary: 


One and the same Christ persevering without change, without 
separation and without confusion in the abiding of the parts 
from which he is composed, so that by hypostasis he is the 
mediator of the parts from which he is composed, joining in 
Himself the distance of the extremes, "making peace and recon- 
ciling to the God" and Father, by the Holy Spirit, the nature of 
humanity. He truly exists as God by essence, and he truly 
became man in nature by the economy. He is not divided by 
the natural difference of his proper parts, neither is he 
confused in their hypostatic union. But by reason of the 
essential communion of the parts from which he is composed, 
united naturally to the Father and Mother, he is shown 
preserving the difference of the parts from which he is 
composed, one to the other. And by reason of the hypostatic 
property of his proper parts which distinguishes Him from the 
extremes (I mean from his Father and Mother) he is shown 
having the unicity of his own hypostasis completely without 
difference and wholly one in personal identity, uniting the 
extremes of his proper parts, the one to the other. The 
essential sharing of each of the parts toward the extremes, in 
the unity of the one hypostasis, preserves the difference of 
each nature unconfused. 


LPG 91.556A1-B10: eig xai ó abtóg èv ci] povipotntt tov E dv cvvéatq 
uepàüv Siapévev &tpentoc, adiaipetdg te xai aovyzvtos (va fj Kad’ omóctaciv pecitys 
toig èE dv cvvetéOn pépecr tiv tÓv dxpov èv bavtQ ovvéntov Sidotaciv moróv 
eiprjvv, xai ázoxaraAAáccov tQ Ocó Kai Hapi ià tod Mvedpatos tv bóctv tijv 
ávOponivqv à Oro; Anaç Kat’ odsiav brápyov, Kai &vOponoc &Àn00e doser kat’ 
oiKovopiay yevopevog: püte tů Kata $óciv Štaġopå tóv oikeiov pepdv bvaipotpevoc, 
pie tH Kad’ dnéotaaiv évótnti tóv abtüv coyyeópevog GAG tQ pev AóyQ tf 
Kat’ obsiav tov EE dv cvovettón pepdv xotvótntog, Matpi te xai Mytpt xatà ioci 
évotpevog, thy npóg GAAnAG tôv cE dv covetéOm pepdv Owbeikvoto adlov diagopav: 
to 58 Ady@ tic Kad’ ózóctaciv tüv oikelov pepôv ibtvotntog, tàv üxpov Ilatpóg t£ 
$nii Kat Mntpôc Staxpivdpevog, tò govabixóv tç olxeíag oroctáceoc Éyov biegaí- 
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Christ is one and the same "persevering without change, without 
separation and without confusion in the abiding of the parts from which 
he is composed." Christ, who is one and the same, is a whole consti- 
tuted from two parts, divinity and humanity. But since a whole is not 
divided by its parts, Christ is able to abide as a whole in the two parts 
from which he is constituted. And since we know the union in Christ is 
unconfused, we are not surprised to find here three of the four 
"Chalcedonian adverbs" as guardians of the Confessor's Orthodoxy. 

Also, the clear allusions to both "in two natures" and "from two 
natures" gives added depth to the Christology being articulated and 
Shows it to have Neo-Chalcedonian coloring. 

"By hypostasis he is the mediator of the parts from which he is 
composed. . . . He truly exists as God by essence, and he truly became 
man in nature by the economy." A whole circumscribes the difference 
of its constituent parts within itself. Thus Christ, as a whole and an 
hypostasis, is able to bring together as a mean the two extremes, the 
divine nature and the human nature, from which he is composed. 

"He is not divided by the natural difference of his proper parts, 
neither is he confused in their hypostatic union." Difference in nature 
between the two parts does not divide the unity of Christ, which unity 


is a hypostatic one, nor does the identity of hypostasis confuse the 


veto mavtelac &ôiépopov, tv ti] mpóg KAANAG xat? dxpov xposonixh tavtótntt tiv 
oixelov pepdv Sianavtdg Eviluevov. H yap Kat’ odciav Oatépov tov uepôv mpóg 
ta &xpa Koivdtnc, ev ti évótntt tig pias dnootasenc, dovyyzvtov tò Sidihopov tfc 
9atépov SiachLovoa Qóctog . . . Quoted in Piret, Le Christ, 186, 193, 198. 
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difference between the two parts or natures, because it is a natural 
difference. 
But by reason of the essential communion of the parts from 
which he is composed, united naturally to the Father and to the 
Mother, he is shown preserving the difference of the parts from 
which he is composed. 
The divine and human parts of Christ are united to the Father and to 
the Most Holy Theotokos by nature; that is to say, Christ is homoousios 
with the Father with regards to his divinity, and homoousios with his 
Mother with regards to his humanity. Because of this essential 
communion that persists in hypostatic union, the parts from which 
Christ is composed also persist. The integrity of the parts in an 
unconfused union remains intact. 
And by reason of the hypostatic property of his proper parts, 
which distinguishes Him from the extremes (I mean from his 
Father and Mother), he is shown having the unicity of his own 
hypostasis completely without difference and wholy one in 
personal identity, uniting the extremes of his parts, the one to 
the other. 
The previous sentence was concerned with maintaining the integrity of 
the two parts in the whole. Now we are concerned with maintaining the 
whole in the face of the two constituent parts. While Christ is united 
by nature to his divine Father and human Mother, he is also distin- 
guished from them by hypostasis. And it is by hypostasis, not by 
nature, that he brings together the extremes from which he is composed. 
The hypostatic property of each of the parts, toward the 
composition of the whole [that is] Christ, has led to a common 
characteristic of the parts, characterizing the hypostasis [as] 
one [which is] constituted of them. 


It is in the one hypostasis of Christ that the two constitutent parts find 


their common existence, and it is in virtue of both natures being in the 
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one hypostasis that they share a common set of hypostatic charac- 
teristics. 

This much should provide an examination of the whole and parts 
metaphor sufficient to understand it and sufficient to demonstrate its 
utility in Theology and Christology. We will be able to return to it 


when it turns up again in later chapters. 








2. Fire and iron 
The fire and iron metaphor also occurs frequently in the 


Confessor's writings, but not nearly as much as the whole and parts 


89 


image. This metaphor is frequently met together with a closely related 


one, that of light and air. However, rarely is either metaphor explained 


in the Maximian corpus; they are usually mentioned in passing as ready- 


to-hand, well-known illustrations of what Maximus is talking about. 
Thus the two metaphors typically occur in passages like the following. 
Here Maximus is discussing deification, and his use of the whole and 
parts image is more notable than it is for the fire and iron, and light 
and air metaphors: 


[The lover hastens toward the beloved and] does not rest until 
the whole [lover] comes to be in the whole beloved [God] and 
encompassed by the whole, willingly receiving the whole saving 
circumscription by choice, so that the whole [lover] is qualified 
by the whole circumscriber [God], there being nothing whatever 
left that the whole circumscribed can desire to be characterized 
from itself, but from the circumscriber, as air is iillumined 
through the whole of light, and as iron is inflamed by fire. 


184mb. 7 (PG 91.1073D1-1076A5): oby iotatoi péypis &v yévytor ÓAov év 
1Q épast öle Kai öp’ SAov repranbô, ixovciog ov xatà npoaípectv tiv 
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Given their close association with the whole and parts image, fire and 
iron, as well as light and air, are easily understood; in fact, they are 
by and large common illustrations of the whole and parts metaphor 
itself. 

There is one passage in Opuscule 16 where Maximus lays out in 
some detail what the fire and iron metaphor means. We will use it as 
our text to illustrate this metaphor and show its Christological utility. 
The passage occurs in an argument where Maximus is defending the 
Dyothelite position, i.e., that will is proper to nature (not to hypostasis): 


And how is the incarnate Logos perfect man without a 
natural [human] will? For just as being deified through union 
with God does not deprive the nature of the rational and 
noetically ensouled flesh of [its] essential reality, so too the 
extreme and thorough mixture and union with fire does not 
deprive iron of its proper nature; but it suffers the fire, since 
it has become fire in the union; and again, it remains naturally 
heavy, and it cuts, for it endured no mutilation of its proper 
nature, nor did the whole lose its natural operation, even 
though it is with fire according to one and the same hypostasis 
and does inseparably both what is proper to it by nature--I 
mean the cutting--and, moreover, what is proper to it by the 
union, which is the burning. For the cutting belongs to the 
iron as well as to the fire because of the extreme interpene- 
tration and communication. We are absolutely not forbidden to 
name and number either its nature--I mean that of the iron-- 
even if it is seen with fire, or the natural operation [of the 
iron], even if it is seen with burning, and it is not set apart 
from it, but it is seen and known as being united both with it 
and in it.? 


Aoindv BooAccOn: éE davtod abtd éxeivo Sov vvopilecOo: 5óvacOni tò nepuypadó- 
Hevov, GAA’ ex tod mepvypá&ovtog óc dip bv Sov zepotupévog pati, xai fpi 
cíbnpoc, óAog e zemvpaxtopévog. Quoted in Eric Perl, "Methexis: Creation, 


Incarnation, Deification in Saint Maximus the Confessor," Ph.D. diss. 
(Yale, 1991), 128. 
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When iron is heated in fire until it glows, we have an example of 
unconfused union. There is only one existent thing, one hypostasis, 
which is the fiery sword. The fact that the sword has taken on the 
nature of fire does not mean that it has become two things; on the 
contrary, it remains one. In the union of iron and fire in the one 
sword, the iron subsists as iron and the fire as fire. Thus the fiery 
sword subsists in the two natures from which it is composed. All of the 
characteristics of iron remain intact: it is metal, it is heavy, and it cuts. 
All of the characteristics of fire remain intact also: it is hot, it gives off 
light, and it burns. Thus the natural properties of each nature persist 
in the union, just as the two natures do. Yet because there is only one 
sword, the two natures and their properties form only one reality: a 
fiery sword. And because both natures have become one hypostatically, 
the attributes of both are inseparably ascribed to the one hypostasis. 
Thus the sword not only cuts, but it simultaneously burns, so much so, 
in fact, that we can speak indistinguishably of a burning cut or of a 


cutting burn. 





thv $$civ atv tig Aoywóg te Kai voepóc éyvyopévne copkóc, tç Kat’ obcíav 
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£vócei yeyévntar: ßpiðet Sè madi Kata boot, kai véuvet, Ste pù cf olxeiag AGByv 
nénovôe $ceoc, À poog évepyeiag éEéotn tò cóvolov kaitoi perà nopóc 

irápyov Kath tijv atv xoi piav $zóctactv, Kai ábvactáteg bpüv cà te Kata $ociw 
iðíav: Aévo è thy topüv: Kai tà Kad’ évociv adérc, Grep éativ dj xaócig.  AWuo0 
Yop onápyet, Kabanep Kai tod mopóg h topi dia tijv pav toótov els SAANAG 
nepiyópnoív te Kai ávtíbociv. xai obte thv $óciv adtod dnt B& tod cibüpov, Kav 
Weta zvpóg dpa&tar, Kodrvopeda tò naparav óvopóGew À ápiueiv, ote tiv ġvsucùy 
évepyetav, el kai peta Kadceas xagop&tot, Kai pnôepiov tyer mpóg tavtny Gtéotaoiv, 
GAA? évotibüg cov abti te kai év «oti Stapaivetar xai yvapiferar. 
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It is clear how useful this metaphor is for Christology. Maximus 
found it particularly useful in combatting Monotheletism because it 
illustrates with great clarity the persistence of the properties of each 
nature in the union. As he says in the Disputation with Pyrrhus, 


What would someone say about the burning sword, which 
preserves no less than the natures, ie. of fire and iron, their 
natural operations, that is, cutting and burning, and which 
reveals these together with and in the same thing. For after 
the union the burning is not free of the cutting, nor the 
cutting of the burning. And through the duality of the natural 
operation [he] does not introduce two burning swords, nor 
through the unicity of the burning sword does [he] effect a 
mixture or a confusion of their essential differnce.? 


Because the example of the fiery sword had frequently gone on to speak 
of the cutting burn and the burning cut, i.e., its action or operation, 
Maximus was able to use it with great force in argument against Mono- 
thelite foes. Like the whole and parts metaphor, we will see this image 


turn up here and there in the anti-Monothelite literature. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE TWO NATURES "FROM WHICH, IN WHICH, AND WHICH CHRIST IS" 


À. Antecedents: 

The dispute over which of the two phrases, "from two natures" or 
"in two natures," best characterizes the hypostatic union in Christ is 
too-well represented in the scholarly literature to bear repetition here. 
In light of the perspective which this dissertation assumes--that 
Chalcedon was fundamentally and thoroughly Cyrilian in content and 
outlook--we need only see that the receptivity of the post-Chalcedonian 
Church to Cyril's "from two natures" formula is eminently understan- 
dable. The reason the Fourth Synod rejected the phrase "from two 
natures" in favor of the phrase "in two natures" was that the Cyrillian 
formula by itself was insufficient to exclude the extreme views of 
Eutyches. However, once the Church had affirmed the persistence of 
two natures in the hypostatic union in Christ by confessing one Christ 
"in two natures," the dangers of Eutychianism were excluded, and the 
insight contained in the Cyrillian formula could also be affirmed. 

Thus we find among the Neo-Chalcedonian writers a willingness to 
speak of Christ as both "in two natures" and "from two natures." How 


is this possible? By presupposing the distinction of hypostasis and 
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nature, which is the radical insight of Neo-Chalcedonian thought. Given 
this distinction, it is possible to say that “from two natures" can be 
ascribed to the unique hypostasis of the Word as the product of the 
divine and human natures, while "in two natures” can be ascribed to 
those two natures which persist after the union. Thus, as the Orthodox 
Fathers would say, to use the two phrases together advances no 
confusion, but confesses both the unity and the distinction in Christ. 

One of the clearest voices to affirm the dual usage of "from two 
natures" and "in two natures" is the Emperor Justinian. In his Letter 
to the Monks of Alexandria Against the Monophysites, note how he 
distinguishes the two words "of (= "from") and "in": 


We must give careful consideration to what this father 
[Cyril] says. He teaches us to confess the preposition "in" with 
respect to the two natures of divinity and humanity, in which 
Christ is known. The heretics refuse to apply this preposition 
to the divinity and humanity of Christ for they allege that it 
introduces division. They fail to understand that this term 
preserves the union unconfused and undivided... 

. . » Christ exists in divinity and humanity, for just as to say 
"of divinity and humanity" means "of" two natures, so also to 
say "in divinity and humanity" means that Christ is and is 
known "in" two natures. Something which is said to be 
composed "of" certain elements produces a confusion and 
destroys what has come together, unless it is also understood 
[to exist] "in" those things "of" which it is composed. 

. . . if anyone confesses that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
constituted "of" two natures, namely divinity and humanity, 
while saying that the essences which have come together in him 
are not confused, then he must also confess that he is known 
"in" the two natures of divinity and humanity "of" which he is 
composed. In this way we both maintain the difference of the 
natures in Christ, and preserve their inseparable union. 


!Kenneth Paul Wesche, ed. and trans., On the Person of Christ: The 
Christology of Emperor Justinian (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Press, 1991), 32, 33, 34, with modifications. 

Eduard Schwartz, Drei dogmatische Schriften Iustinians, Abhand- 
lungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophische- 
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Justinian is willing to acknowledge the truth to be found in the "from 
two natures" formula; indeed, Christ is from two natures. But the bald 
affirmation of "from two natures" is liable to end up confusing the two 
natures from which Christ is composed, or, worse, destroying them. To 
prevent their confusion or destruction, it is necessary to find a way to 
affirm the persistence and integrity of the two natures in the union. 
That is achieved by the "in two natures" formula. Moreover, to say 
both "from two natures" and "in two natures" underscores both the 
inseparable unity of the one hypostasis "from two natures," as well as 
the differences of the two natures in which the one Christ subsists. 

To take a second text, in his Edict on the True Faith, Justinian 
says, 

Wherefore, when we speak of one composite Christ constituted of 

each nature, that is, of divinity and humanity, we do not 

introduce confusion into the union. And while we know our one 

Lord Jesus Christ, the Logos of God who was incarnate and 


became man, in each nature, that is in divinity and humanity, 
we do not introduce into his one hypostasis a division or 





historische Abteilung, Neue Folge. Heft 18 (Munich: Verlag der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1939), p. 8, lines 40-41; P. 9, 
lines 1-3, 17-21, 33-36 (=PG 86.1109):Aei xávtaó8a toig napa tod natpdc 
elpnpévorg tnioxeyor tiv yàp èv npóðeciv imi tav 560 $9ceov tig Otíag te Kai 
&vüponivnc, èv af; ó Xpiatds yvopiletou, Spodoyeiv fus exdiScoxer, fjv mposecw oi 
aipettxoi ápvoóüvtai éni ti 8eótntog Kat ts &vOpozótqtog tod Xpiotod dpydtery, 
Staipesiv SiGev npopacitópevo: Sic tabtng yiveoGor, &yvoobvres ön abtn d npóGecig 
tiv Evooiv ácóyyotov Kai dBlaiperov pvAdtter, 

+... Èv Beétnti xoi cvepondtnt tov Xpiatóv inápyew ópoAoyei, bonep Sè tò 
ix 0tótqtog xai GvOpwamdtntos ix 56o (6ctov onpaiver, otto xai tò àv Otótqu Kai 
&vOponótnt év Svai ġóceciv eivai te xai yvoptCecGat tov Xpictóv ndot, “Or Bé 
tò EK Tivov ouveotévo Aeyópevov àv un év aotoig yvopifntar èE àv Kai ovuvéatn, 
coyyociv xoi à$avicpóv tiv covelOóvtov moii Mpaypatov... 

(o Bv adtaig taig vo $óceciv adtdv Spodoyeiv yvopileoëbar, ÈE ôv xai 
guvetéôn, önep totiv èv Gedtnt xai ávüponótnu. Oto yop obte à Stapopa tóv 
èv Xpiotd $óotov ávaipeitat Kai fj tovtov évacig dôtéonactos pulütretat, 
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Separation of parts, but we indicate the difference of the 

natures of which he is composed, which is not abolished because 

of the union, since each nature exists in him. 

Thus it is legitimate to employ both the "from" and the "in" together, 
because each phrase prevents the error inherent in the other. "In two 
natures" keeps "from two natures" from confusion or change, while 
"from two natures" keeps "in two natures" from division and separation. 
We also note the reference to the parts of the one whole Christ. Given 
what we know of whole and parts from the last chapter, we find that 
Justinian likewise understood the relationship of parts to a whole that 
Maximus will use: the whole Christ is not divided by his parts, while the 
parts remain unconfused in the whole. 

One modern commentator does not understand Justinian's program 
completely. Referring to the last quotation above, Jaroslav Pelikan says 
that 

on the crucial question of one nature or two in the incarnate 

Logos, the confession equivocated. In one sentence it spoke of 

him as "one Christ synthesized from both natures," ... but in 

the very next it went on to speak of acknowledging "one Lord 

in each nature. 


To return to the point made earlier, the Emperor's statements can be 


called equivocal only if hypostasis and nature are not clearly distin- 





ZIbid., 165-66 (Schwartz, 74, lines 14-18): "O6ev €& éxatépac octo, 
tovtégtiv èx Oeótqtog xai évüponótqtoc, Eva Xptotóv covOetov Aéyovteg odyyvoiv 
th évóce1 oix èneigáyopev, Kai év éxatépoi 5€ $ócet, tovtéctiv bv Gedtnt Kai 
ávOpozótqtt, tov Éva Küpiov ALÔV Tqcobv Xpictóv tod Oto Àóvov caprobévra xai 
évavéponijcavta yıvóskovteç Biaipeoiv pév tv ávà pépog À topüv ovx éritépouev 
tù MẸ adtod drootéce, tiv fe Étabopèv tav ddceav, &E dv xai ovveté6n, 
onpoívopgev, odk &vnpnpévny 51a thv Évociv, éneibi] exatépa gta botiv àv adr, 


$Pelikan, Emergence, 276, 
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guished, a distinction Justinian was endeavoring to make clear. The 
present author, therefore, cannot subscribe to Pelikan's assessment; on 
the contrary, far from equivocating, the Emperor was quite astute. 

So, too, was Leontius of Jerusalem, who, like Justinian, also used 
the two phrases together: 

But if it is said, "You who therefore glorify the Lord in two 

natures, of what sort do you say these are?," we will respond 

without any envy that we say "from two" since both the 

divinity and the common humanity exist before the union of 

Christ; but we say "in two" since the common divinity is beyond 

the principle of the common and the particular, and since the 

particular humanity belongs to him alone [i.e., to the hypostasis 

of the Logos].* 

Finally, we may note that the two phrases occur also in the eighth 
and ninth of the thirteen Anathemas which Justinian included in his 
Edict. These were subsequently adopted by the Second Council of 
Constantinople in 553. English translations have not done justice to the 
emphasis which the Greek text places on distinguishing and explaining 
the two phrases. Anathema 7 considers the "in two natures" formula 
and excludes interpretations which use the phrase to introduce division 
in Christ. It begins, "If someone says in two natures . . .". Anathema 


8 speaks of "from two natures" and excludes interpretations which 


introduce confusion; it begins similarly with the words, "If someone 


*Leontius of Jerusalem, Contra Monoph. 58 (PG 86.1801A13-B6): Ei 6è 
Aéyotev: "Yueig oóv iv 800 (oceci tov Atozótqv GoEdbovrec, ómoiov tovtov pate; 
é$0óvoc «btoig épobptv, à ex 560 pév tíg te Otíag Kai tç xoig &veponetac 
Sho npotnapzovady tç évóceog Xpiotoû papev tv Sho 5g, the te Onép tov 
koivôv Aóyov xai iBwóv oben Koivñs Otótntog Kal tç iGix póvov adtod 
&v8penótntocg. Quoted in Wesche, Person, 184, with modifications. 
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confesses from two natures . . .".? The juxtaposition of the two 


phrases, their joint acceptance and positive employment, are clear. 


B. Maximus: 


The Two Natures "From which, in which and which Christ is" 





As we might expect, Maximus knew and used both "from" and "in" 
two natures as we have seen the two terms used in Justinian, Leontius 
of Jerusalem, and the Fifth Council To cite but one text, 


Just as they [the Monophysites] do not refuse to speak of two 
names of Christ [God and man] after the union, so also let them 
say, after the union [there are] the two natures of Christ, from 
which and in which he consists, and to which the names belong, 
if they truly, in good faith, confess that the things united by 
nature are really preserved after the union. 

And again, we believe that the same is without division in 
two natures, that is, in the divinity and in the humanity. Just 
as in speaking of from two natures, we think that Christ is 
from the divinity and the humanity, like a whole is from its 
parts; so also, in speaking of in two natures after the union, we 
believe him to be in the divinity and in the humanity, as a 
whole is in its parts. The parts of Christ are his divinity and 
humanity, from which and in which he subsists. 


Maximus accomplishes with his use of the the two phrases the same 


thing that his predecessors did, namely the clear affirmation that 





‘Tanner, Decrees, 117, 


$ Epistle 13 (PG 91.524C13-25A4): gnep od napoitobvtat Aéyew tác 500 
tod Xptotod peta tiv Évooiv mposnyopiac, otto Kai tag bóo boctig tod Xptotoÿ, èE 
Ôv xai év afç covéctnke Aeyetocav petà tiv Évociv, dv xai npoonyopiat einep 
Kat’ GAnGetav miotd¢ ÓpoAoyoóci sdlectat mpaypatiadixg Kata $óciv, tà Évobévra 
petà thy Évociv, 

Kai néliv èv óo $óceciw &Siaipétas tov adtov óvta mlatevopev, óc èv 
Georntt Kai ávüpomótnu. “Nonep yap ék 5bo (octov Aéyovteg tév Xpiotôv, éx 
Geôrntos Kai kvepandtytog vta voodpev, óc éx pepàv iov: otto Kai èv 500 
ddcect Aéyovtec peta civ Évooiv, èv Bedtytt Kai dvepondtntt dvta motevopev, óc 
Shov èv pépeot. Mépn 5& Xpistod À Gedtng adbtod Kai À évéponétns totiv, &E dv 
Kai év alg bheotnKe. Cited in Piret, 208. 
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Christ’s two natures subsist after the union. The Monophysites were 
willing to speak of the divinity and the humanity of Christ after the 
union, but they were unwilling to affirm that the divinity and the 
humanity persisted as two natures. In this passage, Maximus takes the 
Monophysites to task for applying names to the divinity and humanity of 
Christ without affirming the divine and human realities which give rise 
to the names. Sherwood notes in another context that Maximus "is 
clearly indebted to Justinian for his grasp of Origenism."" We see that 
the Confessor is indebted to him for a whole lot more. 

As the title of this chapter suggests, Maximus gave depth to the 
accepted formula by adding a third phrase to the two we have been 
discussing. Hence, in Maximus it is not proper to speak only of "from 
two natures" and "in two natures," but also of "the two natures which 
Christ is." This third element is a unique contribution of Maximus. 

Whether or not the addition of this third element is Christologically 
significant has been debated. Doucet was the first to point out 
Maximus! use of the tri-partite formula.) His estimation of it, however, 
is that it is not that significant and even "manifeste une certaine 
gaucherie." The traditional "from two natures" and "in two natures" 
only represent the divinity and the humanity of Christ modo abstracto, 
he says, while they are represented in the third element modo concreto. 


Doucet concludes that 





1 Parlier Ambigua, 88. 


5"La dispute," 117-19. 
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The first two members of the formula let us understand that 

there is a unique subject somehow distinct from its natures, 

while the third member only sets forth the duality of the 

natures, 

Piret challenged Doucet's estimation in an article and argued for the 
significance of the tri-partite formula.!? Garrigues, in an article of his 
own, goes so far as to claim that the formula "is the key to the Chris- 
tological doctrine of Maximus."!! 

The formula, the two natures "from which, in which, and which 
Christ is," occurs with great frequency in the Confessor's writings, in 
early works and in late ones, in anti-Monophysite polemic and in anti- 
Monothelite. In earlier, anti-Monophysite writings, the formula is used 
only with reference to the two natures of Christ, as might be expected 
(as, for example, in the quotation from Epistle 13 above). However, once 
Maximus engages Monenergism and the subsequent Monotheletism, the 


consideration of natures is broadened into a consideration of the powers 


(ie., wills) and the operations of the two natures. This application 


ESTNE a Red 
Thid., 119. 


10n Christologie et théologie trinitaire chez Maxime le Confesseur, 
d’après sa formule des natures ‘desquelles, en lesquelles et lesquelles 
est le Christ." In Maximus Confessor, Actes du Symposium sur Maxime 
le Confesseur, Fribourg, 2-5 septembre 1980, ed. Felix Heintzer and 
Christoph von Schönborn. Paradosis: Études de littérature et de 
théologie anciennes 27, 215-22. This article is a restatement of the chief 
points Piret makes in Le Christ, 205-39, in which he presents and 
analyzes several Passages from the Maximian corpus where the formula 
occurs. The present chapter is indebted to Piret's analysis. 


Ha personne composée du Christ d'après S. Maxime le Confes- 
seur," Revue Thomiste 74 (1974): 196, note 71. 
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bears directly on Maximus’ response to the latter two heresies.!? For 
the purposes of our analysis, we will consider three instances of the 


tri-partite formula, 


1. Opuscule 19 

In the ninteenth Opuscule, Maximus answers two difficulties put 
forth by Theodore the Deacon and Rhetor, Secretary to Archbishop Paul 
of Constantinople. The substance of the first difficulty is this: God is 
omniscient. So is his Word. Therefore the Incarnate Word, Christ, 
cannot really be said to be ignorant. Hence, Christ's human ignorance 
is appropriated (xat? oixe(ocww). Similarly, we may say that his human 
will is also appropriated.? 

In his response to this difficulty, Maximus first disposes of the 
error of subscribing ignorance and will to the same rubric. Ignorance 
is a privation; will is a natural power. Thus it does not follow that if 
ignorance be appropriated, will must likewise be appropriated. Maximus 
then goes on to ascribe will to nature and to say that where the 
attributes or properties of & nature are lacking, there also the nature 
itself is lacking.!* In conclusion he says, 

Those who believe in him in an Orthodox way do not rely upon 


such reasonings, [which are] like à cobweb of thought in their 
feebleness, for [the two natures] from which Christ is, Christ is 


ln passing, we may also point out that there is even a Trinitarian 
use of the formula in Epistle 15 (PG 91.552A3-4), where Maximus speaks 
of "the persons in which and which is the unique Divinity." 

13 TP 19 (PG 91.216B4-C4). 


lbid. (PG 91.218B1-224A10). 
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in, and [the two natures] in which Christ is, Christ is Thus 
Christ is identically both God and man; he is in the divinity and 
humanity. 
Maximus here affirms that not only is Christ from two natures, but that 
two natures subsist in him after the union. In this way he allows a 
human nature to ground the human will of Christ. But in addition, 


Christ is the two natures in which he subsists. Thus, all the attributes 


of each nature (especially the human) are properly and really Christ's. 


2. Relatio motionis 

The same line of argumentation is found in the Relatio motionis, the 
account of Maximus’ first trial. Here, Maximus is told that Roman legates 
are come to Constantinople to unite with the Byzantine Monothelite 
hierarchy. The Confessor responds, 


And I am certainly not convinced that the Romans will unite 
with them if they will not confess that our Lord and God, 
according to each of the [natures] from which he is, in which 
he is, and which he is, by nature both wills and effects our 
salvation. 


A little later in the account he says, 


If he is perfect according to each [nature], as nothing is lack- 
ing to either, it is obvious that he is corrupting the whole 
mystery who does not confess that he is what he is with all the 


Ptbid. (PG 91.224A9-14): GAAG uù toig óc gE apdyvas ti xat! adtods 
G5pavotc Biavoiag énepeidecGar Adyous, tou elg aotóv óp8obóLog xiotevovtag, ÖT 
èE dv dotiv ó Xpiotèç, év aotoic stiv ó Xpictóg; Kai èv ofc éotiv ó Xpictóc, 
tabtá totiv 6 Xptotóc. "Ectw oûv Oeóg xai &vOponog èv tabtQ & Xpictóg; sot 
6& £v O0tótq]ti Kai èv ávüponótntr 


16pM 7 (PG 90.121B9-13): Kai od neiGopor mávtog Sti oi Popaioi évoóvta 
toig évtad6o, el ph ópoAoyücoct tov Kóptov ńpv Kai Otóv, kað’ txatépav tov 
ÈE dv, év off te Kai rep totiv, elvai dicet OeAntuxóv te Kal évepyntixóv. tig 
fipóv cotnptag. 
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natural properties in which and which he is that belong to him 
according to each [naturel. 


Again, the import is that to preserve the reality of a human will in 
Christ, one must safeguard the reality of the human nature in which it 
is grounded. The old anti-Monophysite arguments still obtain: to say 
Christ is "from two natures" is insufficient to preserve the full reality 
of the human nature. To say "in two natures" does preserve the human 
nature. To say Christ is the two natures intensifies the reality of each 
nature after the union: Christ is his human nature and his divine 
nature. This is one way the "which Christ is" phrase works, as an 
intensifier for the "in two natures" phrase. Reinforcing the real 
persistence of the two natures after the union is an important first step 
in combatting Monotheletism. Only an existent, intact human nature can 


ground an existent, intact human will. 


3. Epistle 15 

Epistle 15 was written to Cosmas the Alexandrian Deacon. It is 
basically an anti-Monophysite tract, but the conclusion gives what is 
perhaps Maximus’ most extended commentary on the tri-partite formula, 


"from which, in which, and which Christ is." In his analysis of it, Piret 


17 PM 9 (PG 90.124B3-8): Ei 8& xéAe1óg tom Kad’ éxdtepov, dg odSevds 
Kad’ éxátepov eAAints, mpoQavüg tò xat! aotóv SAov voBeder poctüpiov, ó pr) 
ópoXloyüv a)tóv eivai önep écti, petà tóv npocóvtov adtH Kad’ &xórepov, tv ofc 
te Kai ümep toti, mavtov boaucóv iBuopátov. 
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divides the passage into four sections for commentary.!? We shall do 


likewise. 


For Christ is not only from these [natures], but also in these, 
and to speak more authoritatively, is these. We number [the 
natures] from which Christ is after the union. We do not 
separate the natures (God forbid!) but we only make clear that 
their difference is preserved after the union.! 


The statement that Christ is the two natures points to the real and 
singular unity of the two natures as the one person, the two natures 
from which and in which Christ is, Christ is, and apart from them there 
is no nature to consider, number, or identify, for Christ is in fact the 
single instance of the two natures of divinity and humanity. Having set 
forth the tri-partite formula, Maximus goes on to speak more fully about 
each of the three elements which make it up. 


Following St. Cyril, we confess a conjunction [of the two 
natures] according to a natural union, i.e. truly and really, and 
we venerate the most holy Virgin, truly and rightly Theotokos. 
She conceived, not simply but really, God the Word himself, 
begotten of the Father ineffably before all ages; and she begat 
him indescribably who was made flesh from her. 


l6piret, Le Christ, 210-20. 


13gp. 15 (PG 91.573A4-9): Ob póvov yàp ex tobtav, &AAd Kai èv toótoic, 
kai Kuptdtepov eixeiv, tadta éotiv ó Xpiotdg ápiupoüpev è petà trjv Évootv ta éE 
dv ó Xpictóc, od pepiLovtec, pi yévoito, tàs bôoeic, &AX& povav tç aotóv 
oolopevns peta thy Évociv Stapopas noiodyevor bijÀoctv. Cited in Piret, Le 
Christ, 210. 


20Tbid. (PG 91.573A9-B2): Esvobov £ kað’ Évociv buoixiv, yovv Aoû te 
Kai mpaypatiknv ópoAoyotuev Kata tov &ytov KóptAAov, xai Geotoxov xvupiog xai 
Kat’ oaÀíje1av tiv navayiav Ilapüévov mpecBeoopev: ody arias, GA’ dq aUtóv tov 
&pó závtov tv aióvov ahpactasg ix Geod xai Matpdg yetvvnüévta Gedv Adyov 
GvAAoaBobcav GAn00c, Kai dpphtac ék avtc capxabévta vYevvícacav. Cited in 
Piret, Le Christ, 210-11. 
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Maximus begins with the first element, "from two natures." In an anti- 
Monophysite tract, that is the logical place to start, for the 
Monophysites affirmed the "from two natures" formula. Maximus 
addresses the origins of the natures from which Christ is: the divine, as 
begotten from the Father; and the human, as begotten from the 
Theotokos. These natures come together in a natural union, i.e. in a 
union of one nature with the other. Maximus and the Monophysite will 
differ on how this is to be understood: the Monophysite will confuse 
nature and hypostasis and speak of & synthetic nature, while Maximus 
will distinguish hypostasis and nature and speak of one synthetic 
hypostasis in which the integrity of the constitutent natures are 
preserved. Finally, we note that while both the two natures and the 
one hypostasis of the Logos are mentioned here, the relationship 
between them has yet to be addressed. 

And His, we say, are the miracles and the sufferings. Clearly 

as one sole being, Christ operates the divine things and the 

human things. He does the divine things humanly, for he 

showed the power of miracles through a natural operation that 

did not share [in them]. And he does the human things 

divinely, without natural power, by authority he willingly 

underwent the experience of human sufferings. 
Here is the consideration of the second element, "in two natures." The 


locus and principle of unity is not to be found in the divine nature of 


the Logos, but in the hypostasis of the Logos, who is become incarnate. 


21Tbid, (PG 91.573B2-9): Kai tod adtod tå te Gaópara Kai tà ráðn 
Aéyopev, dg &vóg Svtog nað cod Xprotod tod tà Otía Kai tà dvOpdmiva vep- 
yoovtog: tà pèv Beia copxixóc, Sti Sia voice évepyeíag odk djoipobone trjv tdv 
Bavpatav npovupóAAeto Bovaprv: tà 5! ávOpómiva Oeixds, ötı iya Bias buse, kar’ 
ébovciav tiv tav Gvôponivov naQóv GéAmv Katebeyeto neipav. Cited in Piret, Le 
Christ, 213. 
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The incarnate Logos is what Maximus means when he says "Christ", 
Echoes of Leo's agit utraque can be heard here, each nature doing in 
conjunction with the other what is proper to it. Moreover, as we saw 
earlier in this chapter, the persistence of each nature in the hypostatic 
union is manifest by the persistence of divine and human operations, 
which witness to the natures in which they are grounded. The relation- 
ship between the hypostasis of Christ and his two natures is that the 
hypostasis is "in" the two natures "from" which it is composed. 


And his [we say] are the cross, the death, the tomb, the resur- 
rection, and the ascension into heaven; having come down from 
there without flesh, he returned without a change of place, he 
who is not circumscribed in any way by [created] reality. He 
exists free of all circumscription. But he appeared in flesh as 
the lover of man by nature, becoming circumscribed in his true 
birth from a woman, as he wished, by our [reality]. That is 
why we ascribe to him who was also incarnate one sole 
adoration with the Father and the Holy Spirit.2? 


Here is the expansion on the third element, "the natures which Christ 


is." To the one hypostasis of Christ are ascribed all the aspects of the 


saving economy. Yet the two natures which Christ is are not to be 
confused with each other, for the divine nature did not leave the 
heavenly realm, while the human nature was taken from the Virgin; and 
the uncircumscribed nature of the Godhead was circumscribed by the 


human nature in a manner past all understanding. Neither are the two 


221bid. (PG 91.573B9-C3): Tod adtod tóv ctavpóv xai tov OGvatov Kai tiv 
tabüv Kai tiv dváctagiv, Kai tiv el; obpavods dvadnyiv $E dv koapxog xateABóv, 
ob petíjAóe tonovg cpeiyac, 6 pnõevi Ady toig oos: ywpovdpevocg. Iléonc yap 
dmapyet neprypabñc £Aed0epog dA’ ènepávy Stà capkóg ds poser QUiávOpenoc, Kata 
yevvyoiv Ang tüv ex yovaixds yopntog, dc HOeAnoe, tofs fpetéporg yevopevoc. 
Atò xai piav abt) Kai oaproBévri npocdyopev oov Ilatpi Kai Hvedpat tiv rposkd- 
vnoiv. Cited in Piret, Le Christ, 216-17. 
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natures to be confused with the one hypostasis. The identity and unity 
of the two natures are to be grounded in the one hypostasis; never- 
theless, there is nothing else but the two natures to which the 
operations of divinity and humanity can be predicated. Christ is the 
two natures: unity of person, diversity of nature. 

In a very real way, Maximus is making a radical distinction between 
hypostasis and nature here. On the one hand, the real existence of a 
nature is hypostasis; without being hypostasized, there is no nature to 
speak of, On the other hand, the whole content of a given hypostasis 
is its own nature. There is no mixture of natures or a confused tertium 
quid in Christ; all powers and operations belong to nature, so much so 
that one can say quite literally that Christ is the two natures from 
which and in which he subsists. As he says in his ninth Opuscule, 

For Christ is by nature both God and man, existing from 

divinity and humanity, and in divinity and humanity, by nature. 

There is absolutely nothing else. 

Where, then, do we find the unity of Christ? The unity in Christ is 
located not in a nature synthesized from two, but in the one hypostasis, 
and the hypostasis of Christ is the incarnate Word. There is not 
duality of persons, a duality of Christs, because there is a duality of 
natures. On the contrary, there is only one sole Christ, the Logos made 
man, and Maximus can rightly say that there is only one adoration of 
Christ with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Again, to claim that the 


Orthodox were introducing two Sons presupposes a confusion of 


Srp 9 (PG 91.121B3-6): Ex @edtntog yap kal &vüponótntocg, Kai èv Oeótnc 
Kai &ávOponótntt Kata bociv dnapyov, Oeds pooer Kat dvüponóg tottv à Xpıstóç Kat 
gio tò napárav ovdév. Cited in Piret, Le Christ, 229-30. 
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hypostasis and nature. Through his formula, "two natures from which, 
in which, and which Christ is," Maximus is able clearly to preclude that 
confusion and to establish a clear distinction of hypostasis and nature 

that builds upon the insights of the Orthodox thinkers who preceded 


him. 


C. Summary 


By way of a general summary on the tri-partite formula, we recall 
that the project of using the Cyrillian "from two natures" along with 
the Chalcedonian "in two natures" was a Neo-Chalcedonian undertaking. 
We have cited Justinian, Leontius of Jerusalem, and the Fifth Council to 
this effect. For Maximus to take up the double formula and give it 
added precision with the third element, "the two natures which Christ 
is," places Maximus well within this tradition. 

Moreover, the usage to which the two- and, with Maximus, three- 
part formula was put was to underscore the real persistence of the two 
natures in Christ after the union. The third element, which identifies 
Christ with the two natures from which he was constituted and in which 
he subsists not only reaffirms the persistence of the two natures in 
union, but it further removes the possibility of confusing the hypostasis 
of Christ with either nature (and with the divine nature in particular). 
In short, there is nothing natural about the hypostasis of Christ save 
the divine and human natures from which, in which, and which Christ 


is. 
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We have seen, then, our first example of how Maximus takes up a 
theme bequeathed to him by his predecessors and deepens its meaning 
without changing it. In this case, it was one of the central themes of 
Chalcedon and II Constantinople. In the next chapter we will take up a 


more broadly based theme and see how the Confessor will treat it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LOGOS-TROPOS DISTINCTION 


One of the more broadly based notions which Maximus brought to 
bear on his articulation of Christology is the distinction between logos 


and tropos. This distinction is best known in its classical form, A6y0¢ 
$6ctoc and tponog (tic) drépEews, i.e. the "logos of nature" and the "mode 


of existence." It will be advantageous to look at the antecedents of the 


two terms for clues to their use by Maximus. 





1. Logos of nature 





The logos of nature, the definition or "reason" of its nature, is the 
definition of what a thing is, by nature or in essence. It is the 
identity of a given nature by which it may be distinguished from all 
other natures. The logos of a nature is not the nature itself but its 
expression. That is to say, a nature is not a logos; rather, it has a 
logos. This is an easy concept that will be even clearer when 


contrasted with mode of existence. There is a certain aspect to the 
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logos notion, however, that bears elaboration, and for that we may turn 


to Leontius of Byzantium.! 


In chapter seven of his Contra Nestorianos et Eutuchianos, Leontius 
says this about unions and distinctions among beings: "Some things are 


united by species [etéog] but distinguished by hypostases, while others 


are distinguished by species but united by hypostases."? This is the 
basis for what follows. Several lines further, he goes on to say of the 
first-mentioned, i.e., those things united by essence but distinguished 
by hypostases, "Now of beings which exist essentially and are united by 
essence, some even in the union preserve the proper definition of their 
being, while others both confuse and obliterate it." What concerns us 


here are the kinds of beings that preserve the integrity of their 


lIn the following discussion of the Byzantine Leontius, we shall 
rely upon David Beecher Evans, Leontius of Byzantium: An Origenist 
Christology, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 13 (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 1970), but with serious reservations. 
Evans himself distinguishes Leontius! formal Christology from its proper 
matter (p. 83), which he claims is Evagrian Origenism. The present 
author declines from Evans’ affirmation of a subcutaneous Origenism in 
Leontius. It is possible to read Leontius intelligibly without recourse 
to Origenist myths; that is, the formal Christology as Evans presents it 
stands well enough on its own. Without a careful study of Leontius, 
which the present author has not undertaken, he is not bold enough to 
press his reading of Leontius too far, nor value its defense too highly. 
He does note that at least one other person shares his view (John J. 
Lynch, "Leontius of Byzantium: A Cyrillian Christology," Theological 
Studies 36 [1975]: 455-71). 


2PG 86.1301D11-1304A1: Té puév yap fivotar toiç etôeo1, Sigpntar ôè taic 
brootacest, Ta 6è Gigpntar totg elSeoiv, votar è tai drootseot Quoted in 
Evans, 30. 


*PG 86,1304B1-4: Tav toivuv otcioBóc onapyóvtov Kai Kat’ odsiav évov- 
Hévav, tà Kév Kav ti evdoer cdler tov lbvov tig Und pEeas Adyov, ta Bè «abtóv» 
ovyyel te xai ébabaviler. Evans, 42, modified. 
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definition of being. Evans identifies these as beings in their mode of 
nature.* 

It is important to point out that Leontius does not seem to be very 
strict in the way he uses his theological vocabulary, though the 
concepts he discusses are clear enough to discern. For example, in the 
last passage just quoted, what Evans translates "definition of being" is 


in Leontius’ Greek, tfjg dnépéeus Aóyov, what we would prefer to render 
the "Jogos (or definition) of existence." Evans also points out that 
"Leontius distinguishes two states of certain beings, their ópog or tpônoç 


tig $0ceog, that is their mode of nature, and their tpómog 16 £vóctoe, 


5 


that is, their mode of union or combination." Indeed, within three 


columns of Migne, Leontius will speak of ÓpoG $6Gtoc, tpómog tig $$croc, 
and Aóyog tig ($óceGQG, as opposed to Adyog olKovopiag, Aóyog tik Evaoeas, and 
tpéroc tik évóceng S All of this is to say that Leontius uses "mode" in a 


broader sense that we would care for him to and identifies it (at least 
in some cases) with "logos." 

The point to be gleaned from all of this is that in some unions the 
definition of nature, or the logos of nature, as we prefer to call it, 
persists. In such cases, the essences coming into union, though united, 


persist and retain their integrity. Set against those unions which 


#Evans, 45, 


5Evans, 31, speaking of Leontius, Solutio argumentorum a Severo 
objectorum, PG 86.1936D-40A. 


8Evans, 54, again speaking of the Sol Arg. Sev., PG 86.1936D-40A. 
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confuse and obliterate the logoi of their constituent natures, it is not 
too difficult to see that Leontius is contrasting the orthodox under- 
standing of the hypostatic union (wherein Christ perserves his union by 
essence both with the Father and with us) with the Monophysite 
(wherein Christ, being confused in nature, is no longer homoousios with 
either the Father or with us). And indeed, Leontius does go on to make 
this contrast, pointing out in the course of his exposition that the 
orthodox understanding, preserving as it does the two constituent 
natures, allows for a communicatio idiomatum, while the Monophysite 
understanding, confusing the two constituent natures, prevents a 
communicatio idiomatum by the simple fact that there are no longer two 
natures available for mutual communication.’ 

In summary, in the Leontine analysis, the definition of nature 
persists even in union with another nature. This is the aspect to be 


remembered, for we will see it at work again in Maximus. 


2. Mode of existence 





The sense of a thing’s mode of existence bears a little more elabora- 
tion. Here we will follow the lineaments given by Sherwood.) Basil is 
the author of the classical formula of the logos-tropos distinction. 

There are five texts which we should mention briefly to illumine his 
understanding and use of "existence." One is found in a letter to 


Amphilochius of Iconium, where Basil speaks of the ways we can know 


TC. Nest. et. Euty. 1.7, PG 86.1304B4-9, 1305B1-C3; Evans, 45-51. 


5Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 155-64. 
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some thing. He says, "a thing is knowable with regard to number, size, 


power, mode of existence, time of generation, and essence, ? 


Two other passages are concerned with the ineffable mode of the 
Holy Spirit's existence. Of these, one simply affirms that there is no 
shame in admitting that the Holy Spirit’s mode of existence is unknow- 
able. The other, from the treatise On the Holy Spirit, sheds more 
light on what Basil means by "mode of existence." Here he 
acknowledges that the Holy Spirit is clearly divine, given his origin 


from the Father, but again, "the mode of existence remains 


mil 


unspeakable. Thus Basil seems to distinguish the divine essence, 


shared by the Father the Holy Spirit, and the mode of the Spirit's 


existence, ie., his hypostasis.!? 


3 Epistle 235.2: . . . Kai yvootév ti éon, tò pèv Kata ápijóv, tò Se Kate 
peyeboc, to Sè xatd Sdvaptv, tå 5€ Kata tov tpónov Ti braplens, tò B& Kata tóv 
ypovov tis yevvijceas, tò ĝt xat! obcíav. Saint Basil: The Letters, with an 


English trans. by Roy J. DeFerrari, 4 vols., Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953) 3:378. 


10 Homily 24.6, Contra Sabellianos, et Arium et Anomoeos, PG 
31.613A10-14. The context is clearly anti-Eunomian. 


‘cur le Saint-Esprit 18.46, p. 408 (= PG 31.152B): . . . tig pev 
oike1d-tntos Snrovpevyng éevtedOev, tod Sè tpdnov tí ómdp5tog &ppítou $vXAacco- 
uévov, 


What distinguishes the Holy Spirit's mode of existence is actually 
his mode of origination, and "mode of origination" actually captures the 
meaning of tpóroç tig $náp5eoc better than "mode of existence," at least 
among the Cappadocian Fathers. A great deal of time was spent in the 
Arian controversy over how the Son was related to the Father, ie. as a 
creature, a subordinate deity, or as co-equal God. The debate 
frequently centered on how the Son came to be, ie. the mode of his 
origination from the Father. The same debate took place with regard to 
the Holy Spirit in the Macedonian controversy. The phrase 'pónog tí 
bxéápbeog never lost the sense of "mode of origination," although it is 
clear that its meaning broadened over time to "mode of existence," such 
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That this interpretation of the Cappadocian Father's words is 
correct is strengthened by a passage in the Contra Eunomium, where we 
do not find "mode of existence" as we might expect the context to 
dictate, but the phrase "mode of hypostasis" instead. In a paragraph 
explaining that it is not possible for us to know how God exists, Basil 
says rhetorically, "but some might say, it is not the mode of his 
subsistence that I seek, but the material substrate of the man 
himself"? 

Finally, we note the clear identification of "existence" with 
"hypostasis" in Contra Eunomium 2.13, where Basil says, in so many 
words, that one cannot think of anything prior to the hypostasis of the 
Only-begotten because his existence is anterior to any conceivable 
eon.i* Thus for Basil, the two terms are synonymous. 

Sherwood goes on to point out that Gregory the Theologian does not 
use the term "existence" in & technical way like Basil, but that Gregory 
of Nyssa does, as does Amphilochius of Iconium, Didymus the Blind, Cyril 
of Alexandria, the Antiochene Fathers, and the two Leontii. All but the 


Byzantine Leontius use the term and the logos-tropos distinction as 


as we will see it used by Maximus. 


Bo, Eun. 1.15: ‘AMA’ obyt tov tponov tic brostasensg Émijntó, djeciev àv 
tig, GAA? adtod tod dvopdmov to bAKÔV droxeipevov, St. Basil, Contre Eunome, 
intro., text, trans., and notes Bernard Sesboué, Sources chrétiennes 299 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1982), 226. Sesboué notes that this phrase is 
unique in the Contra Eunomium and goes on to affirm that tpdnoc tí; 


bxápbeog is for St. Basil a definition of hypostasis (p. 227, note 1). 


Mbid., Sources chrétiennes 305 (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1983), 48- 
50. Here, tnapEig obviously has the sense of "origination." 
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Basil sets it down. Leontius of Byzantium, as we have seen, is looser in 
his terminology, but clear about the concept and the distinction, and in 
this he follows the accepted teaching. 

Sophronius of Jerusalem also knew the distinction, and it appears in 
his works. Schónborn speaks of Sophronius! usage in the context of 
the Incarnation, where the divine Logos remains without confusion and 
without change in nature, but undertakes a new mode of existence when 
he is born in the flesh assumed from the pure Virgin. Moreover, the 
Incarnation establishes a new mode of existence for the human nature, 
too, for in Christ, humanity no longer inclines toward sin. 
Unfortunately, Schónborn extrapolates this teaching from the writings of 
the Patriarch and provides no direct quotations to support his 
assessment. There may, in fact, be no clear-cut examples from the pen 


of Sophronius of the logos-tropos distinction, although it would be 


consistent with the rest of his work. 


1. Non-Christological uses 





In Maximus, the logos-tropos distinction is not restricted to 


Trinitarian theology as it was in Basil, nor even to Christology, as we 


15Schénborn, 192-94. Here again the new mode of existence is 
clearly a reference to the new mode of origination which the Son, 
begotten before all ages from the Father, is now begotten in time from 
the Most Holy Theotokos. In this, Sophronius stands squarely in the 
established tradition. But we also see that tpónog tig oón&pLeog as a new 
mode of existence, as a persistent reality, is also in his mind, since 
human nature, in its new mode of existence, hypostasized in a divine 
person, no longer inclines toward sin. 
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found it used in Leontius of Byzantium, but it finds it way into all 
aspects of his thought. Sherwood notes some forty instances of the 
terms "logos" and "tropos" occuring together in the Maximian corpus. 
Of them, only three have to do with the Trinity.!$ In this we see the 


broader understanding of *pónog tig bnap—eag, beyond the Cappadocian 


"mode of origination." We also find in Maximus that logos is seen as the 
cause of the nature of which it is also the definition. 

We begin by looking at some of the various ways in which Maximus 
uses the distinction. In Mystagogy 18, Maximus says this about the 
Creed recited at the Divine Liturgy: 

The confession of the divine Symbol of Faith by all proclaims 

the mystical thanksgiving to perdure throughout the age to 

come through the marvellous logoi and modes, by the all-wise 

providence of God on our behalf, by which we are saved.!* 

"The marvellous logoi and modes... by which we are saved" refer to 
theology and economy, that is, to the eternal and unchangeable Logos of 
the Godhead which, through a new mode of being in the Incarnation, 
effected our salvation. 


In a second application we see that the distinction which Maximus 


makes between the image and likeness of God in man is really a 


16 Parlier Ambigua, 164. At the time, Sherwood did not know of the 
Second Letter to Thomas, where further instances of the logos-tropos 
distinction are to be found, including, in paragraph 5, another Trinita- 
rian one. See P. Canart, "La douxiéme letter à Thomas de S. Maxime le 
Confesseur," Byzantion 34 (1964): 433. 


17 Myst. 18 (PG 91.696A13-B4): H è tod Geiov cvpPdron thg micteoG 
ywopévn napa navtov dpodoyia, tiv é$’ off échbnpev zapabóbctg Adyou te xai 
tpónoig ti navadgov nepi Has tod Oeo npovotag Yevngopévmv poctuiy edyapic— 
tiav, Kata tov afdva tóv péAAovta, npocnyaiver 
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variation of the logos-tropos distinction. Consider how the divine 
attributes are distributed to the being and faculties of man in this 
chapter from the Centuries on Charity: 


In bringing into existence a rational and intelligent nature, God 
in his supreme goodness has communicated to it four of the 
divine attributes by which he maintains, guards, and preserves 
creatures: being, eternal being, goodness, and wisdom. The 
first two of these he grants to the essence, the second two to 
its faculty of will; that is, to the essence he gives being and 
eternal being, and to the volitive faculty he gives goodness and 
wisdom in order that what he is by essence the creature might 
become by participation. For this reason he is said to be made 
"to the image and likeness of God": to the image of his being 
by our being, to the image of his eternal being by our eternal 
being (even though not without a beginning, it is yet without 
end); to the likeness of his goodness by our goodness, to the 
image of his wisdom by our wisdom. The first is by nature, the 
second by grace. Every rational nature indeed is made to the 
image of God; but only those who are good and wise are made 
to his likeness. 


The first two attributes, being and eternal being (literally, "ever- 
being"), are granted to man's essence, which corresponds to logos, since 
indeed every essence has, is caused by, and is defined by, its logos. 
The latter two attributes, goodness and wisdom, are given by grace and 
are innovations in mode. Thus everyone bears the image of God as part 


of the logos of human nature, but not everyone bears likeness to God, 





18 Char 3.25 (Ceresa-Gastaldo, 154): Téooapa tov 0eíov ibiopótov 
OVVEKTIKG Kai dpovpytka xai Bvagoctucà tov Óvtov 51’ é&xpav éyaBótuta 
Ékoivonoinoev 6 Oeóc, napayayòv elg to elvat tijv Aovuüv xai voepav odciav: tò 
dv, 76 dei dv, tijv &yabdtnta xai tijv dobiav. Tovtov tà pev 890 ti odoiq 
napécye tù 6è Sbo tÅ yvopuxi emenSerdrntr Kai tH pèv obcig tò bv Kai tò dei 
öv: tH Sè yvouuxh ériimberétnu tv áyabótqta xai tiv cojtav, iva ánep totiv 
abtdg Kat’ obcíav, yivntor d xtíaig xarà petovcíav, Atà tabtny xat! elxdva xai 
ópoieciv Oto Aéyetar veyevijotav Kai Kat’ eixdva Hév, óc dv, dvtog: xai óc dei 
bv, dei bvroç el xoi pù dvapyoc, GA? drehevtitoc: Kat’ dpoinciv Bé, óc &ya0óc, 
&yabod Kai dg cofóg, copod tod xatà ddaww, ó xarà yapw. Kai xat! elkôva pév 
Rasa ¢ósiç AoyiKh dat: tod Oeod Kad’ spoinai Sé, pdvor of &yagoi Kai cogoí. 
Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 64. 
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for likeness has to do with the innovation of the person by grace. 
Thus, Maximus will say elsewhere, 


The one who has illumined his mind with divine thoughts, who 
has accustomed his reason to honor ceaselessly the Creator with 
divine hymns, and who has sanctified his sense with uncon- 
taminated images has added to the natural beauty of the image 
the voluntary good of likeness. 


Indeed, "every rational nature . . . is made to the image of God; but 
only those who are good and wise are made to his likeness." 

It should be pointed out that for Maximus virtues, though they are 
pursued by individuals, nevertheless are natural to man and not some- 
thing introduced from the outside. Consider this exchange in the 
Disputation with Pyrrhus 


PYR: What, then? Virtues are natural? 

MAX: Yes, natural. 

PYR: If they are natural, why do they not exist equally in 
all [who are] the same by nature? 

MAX: But they do exist equally in all who are the same by 
nature. 

PYR: Then why is there such a great disparity [of virtues] 
in us? 

MAX: Because we do not all practice equally what is natural 
[to us]; indeed, if we [all] practiced equally [those virtues] 
natural [to us] as we were created [to do], then one would be 
&ble to perceive that, just as there is [one] nature [in us all], 
so there is [one] virtue, [which] does not admit of "more" or 
"less". 

PYR: If what is natural to us exists not through askesis, 
but through creation, and virtue is natural, why do we acquire 
the virtues, which are natural, through toil and askesis? 

MAX: Askesis, and the toils that go with it, were devised 
for the lovers of virtue for the soul simply to purge the 
confused deception [introduced] by sense perception. The 


1$ThOec 1.13 (PG 90.1088B13-C4): O tov vow taŭg Beia Kataotpóy ac 
vofgeoiw, Kai tov Aóyov i0icag Orio; Syvots dxabcteg yepaipew tov Ktisavta, Kai 
Taig óxnpátoig $avtacíoig Kadayideas tv oicüngiv: oðtoç tH voir xat! eixóva 
xaÀQ, xpocéOnke tò Kab’ ópoioctv yvouuwxdv dyabov. Berthold, Maximus 
Confessor, 131. 
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virtues are not lately introduced [into the soul] from without, 
for they inhere in us from creation, as it was said. Therefore, 
when deception has been perfectly dispersed, the soul exhibits 
the brilliance of its natural virtue. . . . Consequently, with the 
removal of things that are contrary to nature only the things 
proper to nature are manifest. Just as when rust is removed 
the natural clarity and glint of iron [are manifest]. 


Thus, as man gains likeness to God, he approaches personal conformity 
to his own nature Indeed, in deified man, the mode of human existence 
wil correspond perfectly with the logos of human nature. 

We must be careful not to construe these statements to mean that 
logos is to tropos what genus is to species, or common to particular. 
The logos of nature does not exist (just as nature itself does not exist) 
except as it is hypostasized, ie., except as being a really existent thing. 
Thus logos of nature pertains only to an hypostasized nature, and it is 
only within this hypostasized nature that we can speak of modes of 


existence. 


20 pyrr 8888-95 (PG 91.309B1-A7): IIYP. Ti oóv; (vwcixaí ela ai ápetaí; 

MAE, Nai, ġvoai, 

HYP. Koi ei $ocwoi, bie ti ph tniong naciv tvonapyoves toig ópojoéct; 

MAE. [Mao toig épopuéoiv éxicng évurdpyovot, 

TYP. Kai nd6ev èv tpiv toonûtn ávicótnc; 

MAS, 'Ex tod ph émions Évepyeiv tà tig dboemg. ‘Ng, eimep mavtec lows, bt 
6 xoi yeyovopev, èvnpyoðpev ta Quoixà, pia dpa bbeixvoto èv náciv, donep à 
pois, obro Kai dpeti, tò paddov Kai fittov obK enxtbexopevn. 

IIYP. Ei oùk éE koxioews fuiv tà dvoiwKxe npdetav, &AX èx ôngiovpyioc, h 5E 
dpeti poux, râg zóvQ Kai doxioe tag dpetüg, puouxds oboac, któpeða; 

MAE. 'H &oxnaic, xai of tadty éxdpevor nóvot, mpdg tò povov čiayopisar tiv 
àpbopeicav St alcüfjotog &nátnv ti yozi exevonOynoav toig pilapétoug: où mpóg tò 
bEwbev npocéótog eneioayayeiv tàs dpetág Éyxewtoi yap tiv ék Snpiovpyiac, à 
elnntat Sdev xai aya teeing DiaxpiDi]  axatn, dpa Kai tfjg Kata pooiv dpetig tiv 
Aaunpôtnta evSeixvotar d woyí. . . . “Apa ti &daipéicer tiv napa ddaiv, tà xoà 
ddow xai pova Siapaivesdar eloDev. doxep Kai t 100 iod dmoBoAQ, À tod cibüpov 
Kata jóciv ady Kat Lopnpotng. 
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Thirdly, in a much more generic use of the distinction, Maximus 
says, "we acknowledge God the only wise and just judge who judges all 
things wisely and justly, according to the logos of [their] being, and 
not according to the mode of [their] appearance."*4 Here the 
distinction is employed simply to distinguish between reality and 
appearance. 

One ought to note that the broad application of the logos-tropos 
distinction, even in its Christological use (which we shall consider 
below), does not support the idea that Maximus is using it in any 
extraordinary way. Alain Riou feels that he does, particularly in 
Ambiguum 42, and Riou speaks of "a technical and precise aspect" of the 
distinction, its "specific and technical sense," and its "technical and 


22 Schönborn states that the distinction is "strongly 


mystical sense". 
developed" in Maximus. Again, the distinction has been shown to be 
widely disseminated in Patristic literature, and Maximus’ understanding 
and employment of it is consistent with general Patristic usage. While 


the Confessor does use the distinction in a wider variety of contexts 


than his predecessors, the present author cannot perceive any more 


"or "non 


"technical," "specific," "precise," "mystical," or "strongly developed" 


use. The distinction is a basic one and admits of easy application. 


?lMyst, 24 (PG 91.713C12-D1): yivhaxovtes Éva póvov xgitüv cojóv te Kai 
Sixatov tov Oedv, tóv copis te xai Sixaiag návta ta Yyivoueva xpivovtar xa! dy 
yeyévntar Aóyov, GAL’ où Kad’ dv ntQavépotai tpónov 


?? Alain Riou, Le monde et l'église selon Maxime le Confesseur, 
Théologie historique 22 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1973), 82, 105, 136. 


28Schünborn, 193. 
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Given its broad application in Maximus’ thought, we are justified in 
seeing the logos-tropos distinction as fundamental. Consider this 
statement from Ambiguum 42: 

Every innovation, to speak generically, has naturally to do with 

the mode of the innovated thing but not with the logos of 

nature; because a logos innovated corrupts the nature, as not 

retaining unadulterated the logos according to which it exists; 

but the mode innovated, the logos being preserved in its 

nature, manifests miraculous power. 

Sherwood says of this quotation, "Clearly this is a fundamental law" in 
Maximus! thought,?* and indeed, we are finding out that it is. 

Before taking up Christology, we ought not overlook the 
soteriological use of the distinction. Only the briefest sketch can be 
offered here, which is unfortunate, for this aspect of Maximus! thought 
is one of the richest and most beautiful in his whole synthesis, and it 
delights the mind. 

In brief, then, Maximus holds that the logos of each and every 
created being pre-exists undifferentiatedly in the one divine Logos. 
The logos of a creature, then, is the pattern, as it were, according to 
which the creature shall come to exist in the created order as the Logos 
wills. Moreover, the logoi of all things have a teleological character 


such that creatures fulfill the divine economy when they exist according 


to the logoi of their natures. The nature of man, too, has its logos. As 


24 Amb. 42 (PG 91.1341D1-7): Ilàca yap xaólov dévor xoivotopía repi tov 
tpózov tod xaivotopoospéívou npáypatog népurev, GAA’ où nepi tov Aóyov tfjg 6UGEOG 
yivec0oi, Biónep ó pév Adyos xowotopoópevog $Oríper tiv dvaiv, obk Éyovcav tov 
Kad’? Sv dott Aóyov apabioipyntov, ó B& tpónoc Kalvotopotpevog (oXattojé vou 
SyAash tod Kata $óciv Adyoo Gadpatog evbetkvotar Sdvapiv. Cited in Sherwood, 
Earlier Ambigua, 165. 
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part of the definition of his nature, man has being (he is created) and 
ever-being (he will not cease to exist once created), However, man, as a 
rational animal, has the ability to live well or ill, that is, to live in 
accordance with the logos of his nature or contrary to it. This ability 
is lived personally, hypostatically, and it is thus an aspect, not of the 
logos of nature, but of the mode of existence. So, it lies in the 
personal mode of existence of each of us whether we shall have ever- 
well-being in heaven or ever-ill-being in hell. Ever-well-being, it 
should be added, is deification and is bestowed by God with the 
cooperation of man living in accordance with the logos of his nature. 
Maximus says all of this at once in Ambiguum 42, though the develop- 
ment of the particulars is scattered throughout his works: 


Of all things that do or will substantially exist . . . the logoi, 
firmly fixed, preexist in God, in accordance with which all 
things are and have become and abide, ever drawing near 
through natural motion to their purposed logoi. They [the 
things] are rather constrained to being and receive, according 
to the kind and degree of their elective movement and motion, 
either well-being because of virtue and direct progress in 
regard to the logos by which they are, or ill-being because of 
the vice and motion out of harmony with the logos by which 
they are. Or, to put it more concisely, according to the having 
or the lack, in their natural participative faculty, of him who 
exists by nature completely and unparticipated [the Logos] and 
who proffers himself entire simply and graciously by reason of 
his limitless goodness to all, the worthy and the unworthy, 
producing the permanence of everlasting being as each man of 
himself has been and is [then] disposed. For these the 
respective participation or imparticipation of the very being, 
well-being and ever-being is the increase and augment of 
punishment for those not able to participate and of enjoyment 
for those able to participate. 


25pG 91.1329A1-B7: Ilávtov oóv tv Kat’? odciav OnapKtIKds Óvtov te xai 
toopevov, . . . àv tQ Ged npoündpyouci rayios Svteg of Adyot, Kad’ obs xai eli 
tà navta Kai yeyóvaci Kai Biapévovciv dei toig &ovtüv Kata npddeciv Aôyoic, bi 
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Here we ought to note one point which bears more directlÿ on the 
business before us, and that is the notion of the unchangeability of the 
logos of nature. As Maximus says in the fifteenth Ambiguum, "All 


beings, by the logos by which they were brought to being and are, are 


"26 


perfectly firm and immutable. We have already quoted Maximus as 


saying that to change the logos of nature is to change the nature itself; 
indeed, a thing must surely correspond to its definition. But the 
immutability of a nature is more firmly fixed in the Maximian synthesis 
because the logos of that nature pre-exists immutably in the divine 


Logos. In this respect, Maximus goes a step further than his 


predecessors.?' 


xiviceoc Qvcixfig éyyibovra xoi npóg tò elvai paAAov ovvezopeva, Kata thv mnoiàv 
te Kai mooi tg zpooipéctog kivnsiv te Kai pomiüv, tò ed BU óápetnüv Kai tiv mpdc 
Tov AOyov Kad’ öv éotiv evbvropiav, À td ded elvai ià xoxíav Kal tijv napa tov 
Aóyov Kab’ öv ott kivnoiv AauBävovta, Kai cvvtdpag eixetv Kata tüv Ew À civ 
exépnciv thg adtdv Kate Qóciv pedextixijg Svvapeas tod navteAdo apebextov Kata 
$óciv brapyovtes, Kal müciv anda éavtóv dEiowg te xai dvakiow SAov Kata yapiv 
61” S&reipov Gyabdtnta napéyovtos, Kai tijv tod dei elvas xa00G Exactog 969! Eavtod 
Siateertai te Kai čati Siapoviv éunoijcovtog, Olc fj too Kkupiog Svtog xai ed 
óvtog xai &ei dvroc &v&Aoyog pédeErg À apeGekia, tipapias tov petacyeiv ph 
Svvapevav, xai dnolatbceas tov petaczeiv Suvapéevav, éxitacig dott Kai txadejor. 
Cited in Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 170-71. 


26 Amb. 15 (PG 91.1217A12-14): návta tà Óvta Kad’ dv pév iméotnady te 
Kai eloi Adyov, staowle te navreAëx eici xai dxivata . . . Ibid., p. 172 note 


63. (Sherwood gives the reference as PG 91.1217A13-B1, which is 
slightly off.) 


2T For fuller treatments of the Logos/logoi theory, see Sherwood, 
Earlier Ambigua, 155-80; Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The 
Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, Acta Seminarii 
Neotestamentici Upsaliensis 25 (Copenhagen: C.W.K. Gleerup, Lund, & 
Einar Munksgaard, 1965), 76-84; and I.-H. Dalmais, "La théorie des 
‘Logoi’ des creatures chez s. Maxime le Confesseur," RSPT 36 (1952): 
244-49. 
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2. Christological use 


In Christology, Maximus draws upon both the traditional Trinitarian 
use we have laid out, as well as the Christological use found in Leontius 
of Byzantium, for his own applications of the logos-tropos distinction. 
That is to say, just as the logos (of nature) pertains to the divine 
essence and mode (of existence) to the three persons of the Trinity, so 
too does logos pertain to the two natures in Christ and mode to the one 


hypostasis. This correspondence of theological and Christological 


8 


vocabulary comes easily to Maximus.? Indeed, this correspondence 


was a commonplace of Neo-Chalcedonian thought. 

As Chapter I pointed out, the achievement of the Neo-Chalcedonian 
theologians was to clarify the Chalcedonian definition by seizing upon 
the "one hypostasis" as the basis of the unity in Christ. This clarifi- 
cation required, in addition, that hypostasis be clearly distinguished 


from nature, and we discussed Leontius of Jerusalem in this respect. 


280ne of the most accessible examples of this is found in Mystagogy 
23, where Maximus uses the four Chalcedonian adverbs and applies them 
to the Trinity: "The same unconfused Monad and Triad has unity without 
confusion, and distinction without separation and without division. It is 
Monad according to essence or the definition of being, but not by 
synthesis or contraction, or by any confusion. It is Trinity according 
to its mode of existence and subsistence, but not by any separation or 
diversity, or by any division." 

(PG 91.700D9-01A5: avti tadtiv xoi pováða xai tpiábo &coyyotóv te Kat 
ácoyyótog tiv Évooiv Éyovcav, Kai tiv Suaxpiow ábtaipetóv te Kai ápépiotov 
povóboa pv Kath tov tig obsiac, tro tov toô elvai Adyov GAA’ où Kata cbvOectv 
À cvvaipestv, tiv olavotv cóyyvctv. tptáða Bà, Kata tov tod nag dnapyetv Kat 
bpestávoi Loyov. GAA? où Kata Siaipesiv À dAXotpiogiv, À tov oiovotv pepropov. ) 

Two othr instances of Trinitarian usage are mentioned by Sherwood: 
Amb. 67 (PG 91.1400df.) and Amb. 1 (PG 91.1036C); see Earlier Ambigua, 
164. 
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Maximus was able to deepen the clarity of this Neo-Chalcedonian insight 
by a direct application of the logos-tropos distinction to Christology. 

In this application, Maximus makes somewhat of an original contribu- 
tion. We saw, for example, in the discussion of Leontius of Byzantium 
above, that Leontius does distinguish logos and mode in Christology, but 
that his chief concern is for the logoi of natures as they subsist in the 
mode of union. Even though he speaks of hypostatic union, Leontius’ 
focus is a little different: his concern is for the subsistence of natures 
in union. He does not make the clear distinction of logos and tropos 
that Maximus will make. Again, as we have seen, Sophronius seems not 
to have seen all the possibilities inherent in the distinction, though he 
does speak of the new mode of the Virgin birth. The Confessor does 
see more possibilities. Here we may consider some of the advantages 
that Maximus is able to reap by using it Christologically. 

1. Following upon the Byzantine Leontius, Maximus affirms that the 
logos of nature preserves the definition of each nature in Christ. Here 
we may quote again the passage from Ambisuum 42 quoted above: 

Every innovation, to speak generically, has naturally to do with 

the mode of the innovated thing but not with the logos of 

nature; because a logos innovated corrupts the nature, as not 

retaining unadulterated the logos according to which it exists; 

but the mode innovated, the logos being preserved in its 

nature, manifests miraculous power. 

We need add no further comment at this time. 

2. Again, following upon Leontius of Byzantium, Maximus teaches 

that, not only does the logos of nature preserve the definition of 


nature, it preserves it even when that nature is in union with another. 


This he made clear very early, in Epistle 19, where he writes, 
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The union from different natures without mixture, accomplished 
by a natural concourse, both preserves the component natures 
unchanged, and conserves their component powers undiminished, 
for the completion of one single work. 


The similarity with the Leontine theory articulated above is clear, and 
so is the similarity with the whole and parts metaphor. A union without 
mixture is the kind found in the orthodox understanding of the 
hypostatic union; the Monophysites, of course, are accused of mixing the 
two natures into a composite. However, this Maximian quotation opens 
up wider vistas which Leontius did not address, namely the 
undiminished conservation of the natural component powers. 

3. The conservation of the powers which constitute a nature is 
important not only because failure to conserve them corrupts the nature 
itself, but also because it is by means of the natural powers that we are 
able to know a nature at all. As Maximus says in Ambiguum 15, 


The only true declaration of & substance is its natural consti- 
tuent power. One would not fall short of the truth in calling it 
[i.e. the power] a natural operation, strictly and primarily 
characteristic of it as being its specific movement, more general 
than any comprehensive property belonging to it, apart from 
which there is only non-being, "as," according to this great 
doctor [Dionysius], "only non-being has neither movement nor 
existence." 


?3Ep. 19 (PG 91.593B1-5): To yap Éx uvov dovyzbtosg évdoe th Katé 
oüvobov puouxnv arotedodpevov, xai tag Ucet; £& Gv cuovéctnkev átpéntouc 
Siatypet, xai tag adtôv ovorauxäc dperdtacg bvacóle Svvaperc, eig bvóc Épyov 
ceousA fpes: 


304mb. 5 (PG 91.1048A7-B1): "Hg [oboíav] pôvn te xai dAnBñs éouiv 
dnôberEu Kata $ociv abtüc coctatui] Sbvaptc, Av otx av tig. épóptot tiG 
éXAn0eíac $ocucüv donc évépyevav, koping te xai npótoc yapoxtnpictucnv abtfjc, óc 
tlbonotóv trapyousay xivnci, yevuicotátnv nócno TS PvOIKGs adth npocodons 
nepiextixhs iSiótntoc, fic xopig póvov toti to pů bv, óc povon tod ynbapóc 
Svtog, Kata toütov tóv péyav 5:5áckaAov, otte kivnaiv ote OnapEiw Éyovtoc. 
Quoted in Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 114. 
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The "declaration" of a nature by its inherent powers is characterized by 


Maximus in & number of ways, e.g., as a "showing forth," a "revelation," 


"31 


as a "making known. All of this is to say that without the manifes- 


tation of a nature's constituent power, that nature remains unintelligible. 

The doctrine that powers were to be rooted in nature rather than 
in hypostsis was already apparent at the Fifth Council, whose first 
Anathema against the "Three Chapters" reads: 


If anyone does not confess that the Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
have one nature or essence, and have one power and authority, 
[and] that there is a consubstantial Trinity, one Deity adored in 
three hypostases or persons: let him be anathema.” 


The importance of this point for Christology is great. If in Christ there 
is no manifestation of a human will and operation, then there is no full 
human nature in him either; it is corrupted: 


Hence we recognize the same verily to be by nature God and 
man, not otherwise than by the inborn attributes characterizing 
him at once divinely and humanly--I mean the divine willing and 
operation and the human willing and operation of the same, by 
which and through which he seals what he was and what he 
became. 


And again, 


Slpiret, Le Christ, 214 note 20, cites these three examples. 


3?Tanner, 114: Ei tig ody buoloyeï matpds xai viod xai éyiov nvebyatos 
piov $óciv, tot odaiav, piav te bóvaptv Kai dEovsiav, tp1ada óÓjtootctov, piav 
Geotynta év 1piciv drogtédeoiv, Ňyovv mpocdnoic, mpocxvvovpévnv, ó toiobtoc 
ávágeua Éoto. 


33 P 9 (PG 91.121A2-8): “Obev $óce1 Oeóv xai dvüponov tov adtdv xvpíac, 
oby £tépo0ev Svta bioywwóoxkopev, À ék tóv Orikóg pa xai ávOponuxóg yapaxtnpi- 
Covtov abtov, éjdótov ibvopátov tic te eias, óc čġnv, OeAfjceoG Kal évepyeiac, 
Kai tg évôpomihe tod adtod Oelactog Kai évepyeiag ais, Kai bU dv, ð fjv Kal 
yeyovev tmogpayiker Quoted in Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 115. 
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It is necessary to preserve the nature assumed by the divine 

Word who was himself made flesh and perfectly incarnate for us, 

with all his [natural] properties, without which that nature does 

not exist but is a delusion only. 
Thus it is necessary to maintain all the constitutive powers of human 
nature in Christ if his humanity is to be complete. This doctrine 
becomes fundamental in the Monothelite debates. The Monothelite 
doctrine, that Christ could have a human nature without exercising a 
human will, cannot hold, for without the manifest exercise of human will, 
there can be no recognition of its underlying nature. 

4, In the Disputation with Pyrrhus, Maximus articulates his 
teaching that will is properly ascribed to nature and not to hypostasis, 
as Pyrrhus and the Monothelites maintain. Pyrrhus raises objections, 
one of which is that if will be natural, every time we will something or 
another, we will differ in nature from other men and even from our- 
selves. Here we come to one of the chief applications, not only of 
the logos of nature, but of its distinction from the mode of existence as 
well. Maximus responds to this objection thus: 

The wil and the mode of willing are not the same, just as sight 

and the mode of seeing are not the same. For will, like sight, 

is natural, and is [so] in all those that are of like nature and 

like origin. But the mode of willing, like the mode of seeing-- 

that is, to will to walk or not to will to walk; or to look to the 


right or to the left, or up or down; or concupiscence, or to 
contemplate the logoi which are in things--, this is the mode of 


34TP 4 (PG 91.61B14-C5): Aei yàp èv naiv xai tijv dn’ adtod tod capro- 
dévroc Kai tedeing bt’ has £vavüponfücavtog Geod Aóyov, Kai tijv zpocAnjOrioav 
gdow peta tàv adtig $ocixüv covtnpeiv dv veu tò napánav obte $ócig éotiv, 
GAAG bavvacía povn Brtáxevog. 


35 pyrr 822 (PG 91.291D4-9). See Chapter VILB.4 (p. 212) for a 
fuller treatment of this passage as a Monothelite principle. 
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the use of will and sight, [which belongs] only to the user. 
And the same distinction [may be applied] to other things, 
following common usage. 


In this passage, Maximus distinguishes a natural faculty, will, from its 
mode of existence, which is the personal, hypostatic appropriation and 
exercise of the natural faculty. As Thunberg puts it, "it is through the 


tponog that the powers of nature are transferred to the level of 


existence." ?? 


To cite another example of this notion, the Confessor says in his 
10th Opuscule, 


And according to the same text, [Theodore of Pharan] conceals 
and obscures [the Incarnation], [for he] gave to the person as 
person the operation that [properly] characterizes nature, 
instead of [giving to person] the mode (the how and quality) of 
the natural accomplishment, by which the difference between the 
doers and the things done is recognized, [whether it be] accor- 
ding to nature or contrary to nature. For yet as being 
something chiefly, but not as someone, each of us acts, that is 
as a human being; so someone, like Peter or Paul, shapes the 
mode of operation, for example, by decline or progress, and [he] 
is formed in this way or that by [the mode] according to 
volition. Whence it is in the mode that the difference between 
person is recognized with reference to conduct; but it is in the 
logos that the unchangeable [character] of the natural operation 
[is recognized]. For operation or reason is not [a matter of] 


36pyrr 823 (PG 91.292D12-93A10): Ob taùtòv tò Géde Kai 10 nig 
Bede: Ócnep od5é tò ópüv xai tò móg ópåv. Tò pèv yap OtÀew, donep Kai tÒ 
dpév, $óctog Kai naar toig Óópojoéci kai buoyevéot npocdv tò bE móc 8£Aew, 
crep Kai tò müg ópQv, tovtéctt O&Àetv mepuratügat, kai un O£Aeww nepinatioat, 
Kai ekia ópGv, À ápiotepé, À dvo, À káto,  npdg ÉmiBouiav, fj xatavóngiv. tov èv 
toig oboi Aóyov, tpómog icti tig tod Beret Kai dpdv xpfjtoc, Pov tQ xexpnuévo 
zpocóv, Kai tv KAdov abtév yopílov, kate tijv xowwóg Aeyopévnv Siagopav. 
Farrell, Disputation, 10, with corrections. 


3T Thu nberg, Microcosm, 96. 
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more or less, but we all equally have the logos, and its 
operation by nature. 


Again, will is natural, but its mode personal We also find here an 
affirmation of the point we made earlier in this chapter, that the logos 
of nature is not an abstraction of which the mode of existence is the 
concrete instance. Rather, the logos of nature defines the hypostasized 
nature, and it is only within the hypostasized nature that we can speak 
of modes of existence. That which is "something chiefly," ie. nature, is 
what acts, because operation is proper to nature. But abstract nature 
does not do anything simply because it does not exist. Only 
hypostasized natures, Peters and Pauls, act, and the way they employ 
their natural faculties and powers is proper to their unique hypostases 
and is characterized as mode. 

The same characterization of natural will and personal mode obtains 
in Christ: 

And no one who recalls these statements [of mine] should [think 

that we] assert that the operation of Christ is one. For we do 

not proclaim that Christ is a deified man, but God who perfectly 

became man, and by the same ineffable Godhead, the infinite, 

innumerable and infinitely more than infinite operations of the 


flesh were, by nature, intellectually animated by a conspicuous 
power. The same was wholly God and truly man, the same 


88Tp 10 (PG 91.136D7-137B1): Kai yap xatà tadta Aóyov cGovecxiacé noQ 
Kai fuadpoce, tà zpocónQ, Sebaxds ós mpocózQ thy xapoxtnpiloocav tiv $ociv 
évépyewav: obyi tov nóg xai ópoiov tig Kat’ adtiv éxBáceog tpdnov Kad’ qv d 
Stapopdtng thv te npattóvtov Kai tv npattopévav yvopibetor, Kata dboiv, À napa 
dda éyóvtov. ‘NG yap ti dv nponyovpévoc, add’ oùy de Tiç Éxactoc pôv 
évepyet tovtéotiv, óg &vôponoc: bç Sé ttg, otov Mahos À Ilétpos, tov tig èvep- 
yeias oxnpatiCer tpénov, évôdoer tuyôv À émbdoer, obtog  exeivag dr’ adtod 
Kata yvópnv toxobpevoc. “Obev èv pév tQ tpór tò napHlAaypevov tov zpocónov 
Kata thy npiv yvopiletat év è tQ Ady@, tò tc (ocu GnapadrAAaKtov evepyeiag. 
Ob yap ó piv paddrov, ó 5€ (ttov dot évepyhs À Aoyixôc GAA’ Exiong ánavteg 
tóv te AGyov Éyopev xai tijv todtov Kata dbo èvépyeiav. 
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perfect and complete in both natures, having what is proper to 
both natures without any defect, except sin, which has no logos. 
For the same was the hypostasis of both natures, naturally 
admitting the logoi of the natures naturally and essentially. 

But if he was the subject of the essential logoi of which he was 
[the] hypostasis, then he had a natural operation as man, of 
which the logos of nature exists as a component. And he also 
clearly had a natural operation as God, which he manifested 
himself, being the Logos of the super-essential Godhead. For 
the same, existing as perfect God and perfect man in a manner 
proper to each [nature], operates in & manner proper to each 
and is not divided. And if the hypostasis operates naturally in 
a manner proper to each [nature] in which it existed, and was 
not divided, then clearly along with the natures of which he 
was the hypostasis, he also really had their natural and 
constituent operations, of which he himself was the union. He 
operates in a manner befitting his nature and he is an object of 
belief because of the things through which he operates the 
reality of those things from which, in which, and which he 
was.” 


Thus, Christ is able to have a will proper to and constitutive of his 
human nature, and a will proper to and constitutive of his divine 


nature. Neither nature is deficient or corrupted; their logoi of nature 


39, ^P 1 (PG 91.36A9-C7): Kai unôeic $énovofjsei toóxoig piav xatayyéAAeodot 
Xptotod tijv évepyetav. Od yap d&vOpanov d&mzo8to0tvta tov Xpictóv KatayyéAdopev, 
GALG Geov teAcing évavOponfjcavta, Kat tiv olkelag ahpaatov Ocótntoc TV črepov, 
dnewpaxig dneipag drepüneipov BU èvepyoðs ddoer capxóg voepóc eyvoyopevng éubhavi 
noinsigievov Sivapiv: bAov Gedv tóv adtov, Kai &voponov Anc Apo te poser 
teAetov tóv adtov Kal nANpeotatov xai nav el tı Kat’ pho nepuxôs &veAAtnde 
éyovta nÀiv &paptiac, À Adyos odôeis. “Nv yop abtds didceov dnôstuois fiv, 
robtov Kai 109g odsidietg puoxds Énebiyeto Adyoug. Et Sè totg ovardderg dv 
adbtédg brdatacig fjv, exebéyeto Adyous, Kai Qvcikfv épyvyov capkóg elxdtac elyev 
évépyetav, fg oboidbels tfj büoer Kateéonaptat Adyog. Ei è dvoixty dg &vôporoc 
Évépyerav efyev, tig ó Àôyos tfjg does dnñpre svotatiKds, Kai óc Gedg êndovóti 
dvorxiv elyev évépyetav, fs ó Aóyog tijv bzepovciov Bedtntos onfpyev txhavtiKdg. 
Oróg yap bnépyov téletos, Kai dväponos téleios ó adtd¢g, Kab’ Exatepov dv 
bnfüpxev bndctacig, bocucóg éevipyer pů Statpovdpevog. Et 5& kað’ éxdtepov dv 
tniipyev bréctacic vois évipye: prj Staipodpevoc, SHAov Sti peta téw Qoóccav, 
dv dndctacig fjv, Kat tag obcióbei; atv Kai avotatikas évepyeiacg efyev, dv 
abtdg Évocig fjv éavtd nposhviic bvepyüv, xai of¢ Evfpyet niotodevos, tijv tov 
èE dv, év où te xoi Gnep dnijpyev, GAndetav. 
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are intact, Both are predicated, however, of one and the same subject, 
in whom is their unique mode of existence.*? 

5. The last Christological use to which Maximus puts the logos- 
tropos distinction does not follow directly from the four points just 
covered, though it is certainly related to them. This use has to do with 
the mode of origination of the Incarnation and hearkens back to the 
Cappadocian use of the terms. While this use is profound and admits of 
detailed analysis beyond our needs, we may say a little about it here. 
We may take as our starting point this passage from Ambiguum 42: 


He [Christ], who did not disdain to be created as man because 
of the creation of the first Adam, and who did not disdain to be 
born for the sake of his sin, showed by his creation his 
condescension toward him who had fallen, and by his birth his 
voluntary emptying toward him who was condemned. By his 
creation he became identical to man by nature by means of the 
life-giving breath by which he received as man the image [of 
God], and he guarded it without default of his freedom, neither 
soiled it in his innocence. By his birth in the Incarnation he 
voluntarily took on, through the form of a slave, similarity to 
the corrupt man, and he accepted by his own will to be subject 
like us to the same natural passions, but not to sin, as if he 
who was without sin were so dependent.*! 


*0See Wesche, 191-96, for the same teaching in Leontius of 
Jerusalem. 


#l4mb. 42 (PG 91.1316C13-D14): ‘O yàp tç yevéceog Evexev tod mpótov 
‘AOL ávüpemoG yevécbar katabeEdpevoc, xai yevvnürjvat tç abtod mapapáceog yapiv 
otx d&rakidoas, Sia pev tig yevéceog thy npdg tov necóvta GoyxatáBaciv, id 5€ 
tis yevvijoeasg tiv xpóg tov Katabedikacpévov éxovdoiov Kévooiv émebeiEato: tù pév 
yevécei QvcixÓg ei; tabtóv tà dvepdng Kata thy Cotuxiv &yopevog Épnvevoiv, bE 
fig tò Kat’ eikôva AoBdv ós Gvepaxog Anpatov Siépetvev Éyov ti eAevbepiag, tiG 
cvapaptysiag Kai &ypavtov ti è yevvijoe: Kata tiv cópkociv TV npóg tov 
Gvéporov tig $6opàg ópoiectv £xovctog Stà tic BovAufjg uopéñs taobd¢ toig adtots 
raparAnoios hiv Kata OfAnciv dnoxeiobat $voixoig napadi xyopig apaptiag, óc 
breó0vvog ó dvapaptntog, Wweozeto, Cited in Riou, 83, and Juan-Miguel 
Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur: La charité, avenir divin de l’homme, 
Théologie historique 38 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1976), 104. 
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Here we find two aspects of the Incarnation discussed and contrasted: 
the human nature and the person of the Logos. The human nature was 
created; the Logos was born. Insofar as he assumed human nature, he 
was created and received in himself the divine image which is common to 
man. Insofar as he is the person of the Logos, he was not created but 
born, and took on the form of a slave, being subject to all the passions, 
but without sin. 

In Opuscule 4, Maximus lays out the way that Christ saves man, not 
by alteration of the logos of human nature, but by an innovation of its 
mode of existence, which innovation also included a new mode of 
origination: 


Therefore, his humanity, not because of the logos of nature, but 
because of the new mode of begetting, is different from our 
humanity. For it is the same [as ours] by essence, but it is not 
the same because of [its] seedless generation. Thus, it was not in 
the mere [human nature] that belonged to the one who truly became 
human for us. His will in a proper sense is natural like us, but it 
was formed in a divine way transcending us. For just as 
generation with or without seed does not constitute nature, but are 
distinctions concerning the same nature, so too are unbegotten and 
begotten. 

If, perhaps, the Logos as man had a different nature from 
ours because of the seedless generation, then he certainly will 
have & different essence than the Father because of his genera- 
tion. For unoriginateness and generation are not the same. So 
will we have [a different nature] from Adam and Eve of old, who 
were also begotten without seed. For Adam was a form of the 
Former, while Eve was a portion of the formed. But the Son is 
the same as the Father through the Divinity, just as we, related 
through the humanity, are homoousios with Adam and Eve and 
with God himself who became flesh for us. For unoriginateness 
and generation are not the essence of God (for who says this?), 
so neither is generation with or without seed the nature of 
humanity. 


*?bG 91.60C4-61A9: "Oüev tò xat! adtov &vôpémivov, ob Sia tov Aóyov tik 
blocus, GAAG Stà tov Katvonpent tç yevésews tpónov, npdg tò ńpétepov mapaAAót- 
ter tavtov pév dréprov Kata tijv ovciav od tavtov è Kata thv &oropiav: éni HA 
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Maximus explicitly talks about the logos of genesis and the mode of 
birth in another passage in Ambiguum 42 (PG 91.1320A). There he says 
the purpose of the Incarnation was to renew the nature that had been 
marred by sin. Since, as we have already seen, "every innovation... 
has naturally to do with the mode of the innovated thing but not with 
the logos of nature, because a logos innovated corrupts nature," the 
renewal of human nature takes place by means of a new mode of 
existence, namely in being hypostasized in the person of the Logos. 
While it is important to see that the Virgin birth is certainly a new 
mode of existence for human nature, it is more important to see that the 
human nature of Christ, by finding its mode in the person of the divine 
Logos and not in a weak, vacillating, sin-prone human person, is allowed 
its full expression. In Christ, then, humanity at last finds complete 
freedom and expression, and, unemcumbered by sin, is able to pursue 
the course intended for it from the beginning: union with God, or 


deification. And in the person of Christ this plan is achieved. 


yii GAA’? adtod Kat’? &Aü8ctav tod bi fas évavüponíicavtog fjv. “Qonep odv xai 
tò 0&Àew adtod xvopiog pèv ðv $ocuóv Kad’ TGs, tomodpevov SÈ Oeixüg Omép 
Has. Aflov yàp à &cnopia Kai onopà, $óciv od tépver mepi 6 thy adtiv 
tépvetat bôoiv, orep odv Kai &yevvnoia Kal YÉVVNOL. 

Enei toyóv ei ŝtapopàv npèc thv fuetépav $óciv ós ÉvOpozog elyev ó Aôyos 
Stà tijv ànopiav: ÉEer ye mávtog, Kai npdg tiv toô IIatpóg ovciav, Dix tiv yév- 
vaoiv. O9 yap tavtóv éyevvnoia Kai yévvnotg, “EEopev è xai fyeig mpóg te tov 
nakordv ‘ASon Kai tv Etav, Siya onopasg yevopévovg ó pév yap, mAcopa tod 
zÀécavtov. h 56, tha tod zAácpatog, ‘AAA piv tavtov 6 Tidg tà Ilatpi dia thv 
Gedtyta: Oróg yap Kai dpoovorog orep odv Kai fueis, npóç te tov "Addu Kai tiv 
Ebov, kai abtév tov t tas capko0évra Oeôv, Goyyeveig Sia trjv cvepondtnta Kei 
ópooóciot, ‘Ng yàp oùk ovcia Oeod tò dyévvntov Kai yevvyntov (tic yap 6 Aéyov), 
obtoc odbè czop& xai donopia $ócig KaBotiodv dvOponótntoc. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ENHYPOSTATON 


A. Antecedents 


l. Leontius of Byzantium! 
As Wesche points out in his dissertation, the term enhypostaton 


(évunootatov) is at least as old as Apollinarius, who applied it Christo- 


logically.? Nevertheless, Apollinarius’ use does not at all correspond 
with the uses with which we shall be concerned in this chapter. Our 
starting point will be somewhat later, in the writings of Leontius of 
Byzantium. In the first chapter of his Contra Nestorianos et Eutychi- 
anos, Leontius says this of enhypostaton: 


Hypostasis and enhypostaton are not the same thing, just as 
essence and enousion are different. For nypostasis reveals a 
certain thing, while enhypostaton reveals the essence. And 
hypostasis defines a person in its particular characteristics, 
while enhypostaton clearly reveals what is not itself accidental, 
that has its being in another, and is not seen in itself.? 


lThe reader is reminded of the brief discussion of the enhypos- 
taton in Chapter LC.3, p. 49, and the footnote concerning our reser- 
vations toward Evan’s work in Chapter IV.A.1, note 1, p. 111, above. 


?Wesche, 152. 


?Leontius of Byzantium, Contr. Nest, et Eutych. 1.1 (PG 86.1277C14- 
D6): Ob tadtov, Ó oôtor, ómóctaci; kai évonóctatov, honep Étepov ovcia Kai 


évoboiov À pév yap Qonóctacig tov tiva SnAoi, tò è évonóctatov tiv obcíav: Kai 
(| uiv drôotacts npócomov &popiber toig yapaxtnprotixoic ibiójtact, tò Bè Evurô- 
otatov tò pi e(vat adtd copBeBnkóg ndoi, 5 èv étépm Éyer tò elvoi, Kai ox év 
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As Evans goes on to say, Leontius predicates enhypostaton of two 
things: first of essence, and second of those things which have their 
being in another and are not seen in themselves (these latter are 
clearly distinguished from accidents, which are known to be 
anhypostaton, without hypostasis, and which must find their being in 
another). Moreover, enhypostaton refers not to beings in themselves, 


# To recall the discussion of 


but to beings in their "mode of union." 
Leontius from Chapter I, we see that enhypostaton pertains not to the 
logos, but to the tropos of a being. This much is probably safe to say. 
To follow Evans’ argument further, Leontius teaches that not all 
essences are enhypostasized, because not all essences have a mode of 
union where the enhypostaton obtains, that is, some unions result in a 
confusion of the two essences that have come together. In Christ, 
however, the enhypostaton does obtain, and one might be led to think 
that only the human nature is enhypostatized in the hypostasis of the 
Logos. However, according to Evans! theory, Leontius posits that the 
two natures each have hypostases that both pre-exist the hypostatic 


union and subsist after it. The locus of unity in Christ is to be found 


"in" the Evagrian Christ-vot Leontius held to a double enhyposta- 


Sization: both the divine hypostasis of the Logos and the human 


hypostasis are enhypostasized in the one hypostasis of the Christ-vois.? 


tavtQ Beopeitar. Greek text cited in Evans, 134. 
*Evans, 135. 


"Evans, 136-37. 
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This is the "locative" theory of how the enhypostaton functions, ie., by 
defining the hypostasis as the locus in which the two natures are 
enhypostasized. 

Wesche cites an unpublished paper of Brian Daley, in which he 
takes issue with the assesment that Leontius of Byzantium used the 
enhypostaton in the "locative" sense. Wesche believes that Leontius of 
Byzantium used the enhypostaton simply to indicate--contrary to Evans! 
view--that a nature has its own hypostasis. That is, when a nature is 
hypostasized, it is enhypostaton. 

At any rate, Wesche believes that Leontius of Byzantium was not the 
originator of the "locative" sense of the enhypostaton, but that Leontius 
of Jerusalem is to be credited with this employment. Who came up with 
the idea is of little concern to us in this dissertation, so we shall not 
belabor the point. Suffice it to say that the good which we glean from 
Leontius of Byzantium is the following: 

1. It is likely that Leontius of Byzantium re-introduced the term 
enhypostaton into Christology. 

2. Enhypostaton signifies something which is not an accident, but 
which nevertheless has its being in another. 

3. It is properly ascribed not to beings in themselves, but to 
beings in their mode of union; that is, enhypostaton pertains to the 


mode of a being’s existence, not to the definition of its nature. 


Swesche, Defense, 152-56. 
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2. Leontius of Jerusalem 

The meaning which Leontius of Jerusalem gives to enhypostaton is 
this: 

Now we say that two natures exist in one and the same 

hypostasis. This does not mean that one [of the natures] can 

exist in the hypostasis without an hypostasis, but rather that 

both are able to exist in one common hypostasis. And thus, 

each one is hypostatic in one and the same hypostasis. 

Whether or not Leontius conceived of enhypostaton in a "locative" sense, 
it is clear that Leontius of Jerusalem did. Both the divine and the 
human nature of Christ exist "in" the one hypostasis of the Logos. 
Contrary to the objections of some, that without its own hypostasis the 
humanity of Christ is fundamentally deficient or corrupted, Leontius of 
Jerusalem teaches that the humanity of Christ is full and complete, for 
the whole human nature is preserved and finds its hypostasis in the 
hypostasis of the Logos. 

A notion like the enhypostaton in the "locative" sense we have 
described here cannot stand alone. Rather, it is contingent upon the 
Neo-Chalcedonian enterprise of distinguishing hypostasis and nature. 
One cannot maintain this "locative" understanding of enhypostaton if 


natures are understood to be hypostases. There would be no "place" to 


locate them. All of this means that a "hypostatic nature" is a nature 


"Adv. Nest. 2.13 (PG 86.1561B8-13): tàg yap 56o $óceig év pi xai th 
avt brootacet Aéyouev déiotasbar: oby ás Svvapévyng &vonoctátovo efvar év adth, 
GAA’? à ópjotípov èv pi& korvi Sovapevov drictacGat bnoctücev Kal ottag Kata 
tiv adtiv xai piav bmóctaciv, éxatépag évunoctátov oteng. Cited in Wesche, 
Defense, 157. 
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that really exists in an hypostasis: it is a concrete existent thing. 
Indeed, Leontius goes on to remark, 

For it is not necessary that if something must exist, it must 

also exist by itself. . . . In the same way, then, when there are 

a number of natures, they must both subsist and be hypostatic. 

But when they are not apart from one another, because they 

have admittedly been united, then it is not necessary that each 

one exist by itself. 
"To exist by itself" refers to something that has its own hypostasis. 
Here bedntiüs is denying that for something to exist it must have its 
own, unique hypostasis. What lies behind this statement is the Paleo- 
Chalcedonian tendency to identify nature and hypostasis such that a 
nature does not only have an hypostasis, but that it is an hypostasis. 
It is true, as he goes on to say, that for a nature to be real it must 
both subsist and be hypostatic, but that does not mean each nature 
must have its own unique subsistence and hypostasis. The result, in 
the case of Christ, would be either that there were two persons in him 
because of the two natures, or that there would be only one nature 
because of the one person. 

Moreover, with reference to Christ, the two natures were never 
separate from each other, and so the humanity never had need of, or 
occasion for, an hypostasis apart from that of the Logos. For this 


reason the human nature of Christ never existed "by itself" either 


before or after the union. For, 


8 Adv. Nest. 2.13 (PG 86.1561B13-14, C2-7): Ob yap &vayxaiov 51a tò 6eiv 
ti £ivat, navtos Kai ibiq todto eivavr . . . obtog obv énei pév elow ai puce, 
ávayxaiov aòtàç xai o6ectnkévai xai évonootétous elvar Éne1ôn 6€ oùx ibiq an’ 
AAAiAov eisiv, dvaceag adtüv duoloynuevas yevouévnc, obyi xai ibiq theotyxéevag 
txatépav dvayKaidv goti, Cited in Wesche, Defense, 158. 
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Clearly, there is not a difference of hypostasis, but both 
natures--which are hypostatic--must be conceived in one and 
the same hypostasis.? 

Again we have our working understanding of the enhypostaton doctrine. 


With this in hand, let us turn to Maximus and see how it is used in his 


writings. 


B. Maximus 

In eighteenth century England, lexicography was an unimportant 
discipline, so much so that Samuel Johnson, himself a lexicographer, 
defined one as "a writer of dictionaries; a harmless drudge." In 
seventh century Byzantium, however, careful and meticulous lexico- 
graphy was most important for the right articulation of the Faith. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find that of Maximus! twenty-eight 
Opuscula theologica et polemica, one is the Disputation with Pyrrhus, two 
are florilegia of Patristic texts supporting Dyotheletism, and four 
(Opuscula 14, 17, 18, and 23) are collections of definitions of theological 
terms. We are pleased to discover that two of these opuscula contain 
definitions of enhypostaton. Unlike the concepts presented in Chapters 
III and IV, we do not find in Maximus very much originality in his use 


of the enhypostaton. 


3Adv. Nest. 2.13 (PG 86.1561C8-10): AfAov oóv ën ody ttepoUnóctatov 
elvat, GAA’ èv pig Kai ti adth Unoctácer voeicoat àpboiv abtóv tò évoróctatov 
Sei. Cited in Wesche, Defense, 158. 
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i. Opuscule 14 
This opuscule consists entirely of definitions of terms and starts 
out with definitions of essence and nature: "Essence and nature are the 
same, for both are predicated of what is common and universal among 
many and numerically distinct things, and they are never limited to any 


[individual] person."?° 


In a set of definitions which goes on to 
consider different types of unions, attributes, and wills, it is not 
surprising to find that the collection starts off with a definition of 
essence and nature. Note that Maximus categorically denies that nature 
means an individual person; nature is used only with reference to what 
is common and universal among a given set of numerically distinct 
things (i.e. hypostases). In this he eliminates the ambiguous use of the 
term nature, which, as we recall, could refer either to the common 
substance or to an individual thing. This ambiguity is clearly done 
away with by restricting the meaning of nature to what is common and 
universal. 

It is most significant that the second definition in the list is not for 
hypostasis and person, as we might expect, but rather for enhypostaton: 


"Enhypostaton is that which is common according to essence, that is, the 


species which really exists in particular individuals, and is thus not 


10pG 91.149B8-11: Oboia Kai $$cic, tavtov duo yap xowóv xai Kasddon, 
dé Kata go0AAÓv Kai Siabepdvtav tÔ ópijó Katnyopomeva, Kai uhrote xaBottobv 
évi npocónQ nepropiCopeva, 
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"là Here Maximus is accomplishing 


understood to be a mere abstraction. 
a couple of things we have already seen in the two Leontii. 

First, enhypostaton refers not to an hypostasis, but to an essence. 
Both essence/nature and enhypostaton share the definition of being 


' and enhypostaton is even said clearly to be common 


"common,' 
"according to essence." 

Second and more important, Maximus explains how nature and 
enhypostaton are different. Enhypostaton refers to an essence that 
"really exists in particular individuals." It is to enhypostaton that 
Maximus has transferred the meaning of nature as an individual When 
a nature is not an abstraction but a really existing thing, a concrete 
reality, it is such only in virtue of being hypostasized. And an hypo- 
stasized nature is what Maximus calls an enhypostaton. 

The Confessor goes on with his definition of enhypostaton by 
saying, "Or again, to put it differently, enhypostaton is that which 
comes into union and subsists together with another, distinct [from it] 
in nature, in a subsistence of one person and a genesis of one 
hypostasis, and is not recognized in itself."!? "That which comes into 


union and subsists together with another, distinct [from it] in nature" 


is itself a nature. This nature, along with the other nature, subsists 


LPG 91.149B12-C1: 'Evvnóctatóv dom, tò Kate tiv obciav koivôv, fyouv 
tò el50¢, tò év toíg bn’ adtd átópoiw; npoypatiKds bhrotdpevov, xai odk Emwoiq 
WIA] 6eopobpevov. 


l2pG 91.149C3-7: "Allo, fj náħıv évunóctatóv ton, to GAAD Siaddpo xotá 


tiv oùoiav elg évóg sictaciv npoómoo Kai piüg ytveciv brootacews, ovyKeipevov te 
Kai covopiatapevov, Kai oddapads Kae’ adtd yvopilépevov. 
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and generates one person and hypostasis. That it is "not recognized in 
itself" means that this nature does not have its own, unique hypostasis 
distinguished from the hypostasis of the other nature. Both natures 
have the same hypostasis, both natures subsist in it, and both are 
hypostatic in it. 

Because the enhypostaton concerns hypostasized natures, it also has 
to do with union, the union of two natures distinct from each other, 
which come together and subsist together in one person/hypostasis. 

(We are reminded of Evans! assessment, that the Byzantine Leontius 
allowed the enhypostaton in the mode of union, and here we find 
Maximus advocating something along the same lines.) The "locative" 
sense of the term is noted, and there is, moreover, the implied 
distinction between hypostasis and nature such that the natures can 
come together "in" the one hypostasis. The persistent reality of the 
two natures in the union is again brought forth with the choice of the 


two verbs, both of which begin with ovv-, the "with" prefix: ovyKeipevov 
TE Kal Govujiatájievov, 


After going on to define consubstantiality, essential union, 
hypostasis, person, and enousion, Maximus comes to the term homo- 
hypostaton, which has some bearing on our discussion: 


Homohypostaton is that which is united with another in one and 
the same hypostasis, but which happens to be different from it 
by essence, as is the case for a soul and a body, as well as 
many other things distinct by difference of nature but united 
by hypostasis. If therefore something is united to another by 
union, it is identical by hypostasis, that is to say, it becomes 
one hypostasis with it, but it differs from it by essence. And 
if one thing has been united to another by hypostasis, then 
this thing is neither one nor the same kind of thing as the 
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other by essence. So if something united to another is 

different in essence, it is united to the same thing by 

hypostasis. ? 

We see that the Trinitarian term homoousios has given rise to a similar, 
parallel term, homohypostaton. In this definition of homohypostaton we 
find a close similarity with the idea of enhypostaton we have been 
examining. Indeed, enhypostaton and homohypostaton are related terms. 
To distill the lengthier presentation, essences are united hypostatically, 
and two essences coming into one common hypostasis are said to be 
homohypostaton. To extrapolate the Confessor's thought, 
"heteroousios" : homohypostaton 
: homoousios : "heterohypostaton" 
ie., things different in essence can be united by hypostasis, while 
things identical in essence can be differentiated by hypostasis. 

What is perhaps more germane to our discussion is the statement 
that when two hypostasized natures, that is, two enhypostata, are 
hypostasized in one and the same hypostasis, they are identical in 
hypostasis. We come close to the incomprehensibility of the Incarnation 
here, for we recall that the enhypostaton refers to a nature, not as an 


abstraction, but as a really existent thing. Maximus is saying that in 


13PG 91.152A9-B6: 'Opoünóctotóv bti, tò elg piav xai tiv abtiv bró- 
ctaciv GÀÀg covteOtuiévov: Btápopov Š npdg tò aùto Kat’ obdsiav toyyóávov: à Ext 
Te Voyfüo Kai cópatoc Éyei, xai tv kov boa dbaems étepérnti Diadépovta, Kad’ 
íróctaciv fveta Ei tt oûv dAAQ Kad’ tvociv ouvrebèv, tavtóv draapyer Kate 
tiv Üzóctaciv, tovtéctiv, onóctacig pet’ adtod yévove pia, Étepov tQ at Kate 
tiv ovciav gsti, Kai ef te £v Kai fvopévov GAM toyyóávet Kat tiv oróctactv, 
totto oùy Ev oûte dpdyeves dot tà adt Kal Kata tiv odciav. Kai el ct 
ocvvtebemévov GAY Biapopáv Eyer Kata tiv obciav, tobto Évociv čyet mpdg tò 
abtd Kate tiv broctactiv. 
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the Incarnation two concrete realities are in fact one concrete reality: 
they are identical in hypostasis. The intimacy of the hypostatic union 
stands out in bold relief and in all its mystery. 

After this definition of homohypostaton, Maximus summarizes what 
the preceding definitions have been leading up to. He says, "Therefore, 
hypostatic union is one that brings together and binds together distinct 
essences or natures into one person and into one and the same 


hypostasis. "+ 


Thus we are brought full circle: the importance of the 
enhypostaton lies in its ability to clarify the terms of hypostatic union. 

Given what we have said, one might be tempted to think that the 
enhypostaton can be used, for example, to establish the plausability of a 
centaur, in which horse nature is enhypostasized into a human hypo- 
stasis. However, a situation where the enhypostaton is possible obtains 
only where the hypostasis in question is God's. Maximus, in Epistle 15, 
clearly says, 

For to him who alone properly is was it possible, by an abun- 

dance of power, to become without change, unconfusedly, what 

he was not, and to remain properly both, what he was and what 

he became. 
Therefore, as Maximus might put it, let no one be led astray by fanciful 


imaginations, for there is only one enhypostaton and only one hypostatic 


union, that of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


HPG 91.152B7-9: Yrootatix ov Évoais totiv, À tàs Stapdpove odciac 
fyouv Q$óctig elg Ev npócozov, xai piav Kai tiv abtiv dndotac coyüyovcá te 
Kai ovvôéovou. 


PpG 91,577B9-12: Aug yàp uóvQ xvpiog óvtt nepiovaiq Svvapyens yeveasar 


bovatóv fjv Siza tpomik dcvyyótog Óntp oUx fjv, Kai ujo pevar xvpioc ómep fjv te 
Kai yéyove: 
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2. Opuscule 23 
This opuscule we shall quote a little more extensively. It bears the 


title, "Of the Same Maximus, Chapters on Essence and Nature, Hypostasis 


' and it begins, 


and Person, 
Essence and enousion are not the same; neither are hypostasis 
and enhypostaton, as if each should be considered in the other, 
but rather one is one thing, and the other, another. For 
enousion is that which is contemplated in the nature, and which 
does not exist by itself, while enhypostaton reveals that which 
exists in an hypostasis and which does not occur in itself by 
itself. That is to say, enhypostaton is not the union of 
incomplete parts into one, but [it] is seen in the unconfused!$ 
coming together of complete and incomplete parts. 


Let us take this much in smaller pieces. "Essence and enousion are not 
the same; neither are hypostasis and enhypostaton, as if each should be 
considered in the other, but rather one is one thing, and the other, 


another." First we notice that essence and hypostasis are in their 


l6Here we note what must be error in the Migne text. Migne has 
the last sentence ending èv ti Kata cóyyuciv Guvóbg Beapodpevov, which 


says that the coming together was a confusion of the complete and the 
incomplete parts. This cannot be what the Confessor means. That is 
why we have rendered the passage tv ti xat! ácóyyvciv covóbg 8ewpoÿ- 


uevov, The situation which the Migne rendition would dictate is what TP 


14 calls a "confusing union," one which "does not preserve the existence 
of its parts, but rather obscures them by mixing them and rendering 
them unknown" (see PG 91.152C11-D4). Since, as we have seen, TP 14 
maintains the clear distinction and preservation of the essences in a 
union enhypostaton, the term, in Maximus’ useage, cannot admit a con- 
fusion. 


l'bG 91.261A4-12: “Ou odoix xai évo)ciov, où taótóv. Ócnep od5é 
dnóctacig Kai £voróctatov, el xoi év GAAHAOW upo Ocopeitat, GAA’ GAAO Kai do. 
'Evoóciov pév yap tot, tò év th ddoer Geapodpevov, Kai où Kad’ bavtó brápyov 
£vuróctatov bí, abtd tò bv brootdoe bv, Kai oby èv éavtQ Kab’ tavtd tvy- 
yovov, Sydoi tovttot, tò ph éE óteÀÓv pepüv eig Ev ti coveA00v, GAA’ Ex tedeion 
Kai àáteAoUg, £v ti xat! dobyyvow cvvóBg Seopodpevov. 
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usual, feminine forms, but that enousion and enhypostaton are both 
neuter constructions, implying enessenced and enhypostatic things. 
Essence is not the same as what is "enessenced." To anticipate the 
following discussion, qualities are things in essence, and, significantly, 
so are hypostases. Similarly, hypostasis is not the same as the 
enhypostaton. What is enhypostaton? A nature that is hypostasized, 
"that which is in an hypostasis and which does not occur in itself by 
itself," And why does a nature not occur in itself by itself? Because 


to occur, to be real, it must be hypostasized. And hypostasis and 


nature are not the same.!? 


To go on, "enhypostaton is not the union of incomplete parts into 
one, but [it] is seen in the coming together of complete and incomplete 


parts." Maximus characterizes enhypostaton as a union, not of two 


!$To return to the unpublished article of Brian Daley mentioned 
near the beginning of this chapter--and to speculate for a moment-- 
Wesche says this and quotes Daley: 

e. . in Leontius of Byzantium enhypostasis must be understood 

as the opposite of anhypostasis and is simply an example "of 

those Greek adjectival formations in which the prefix ‘en’ is 

joined to a substantive to signify the possession of something 

or quality, as opposed to the alpha-privative, which would 

signify its absence. . . . Enhypostatos would simply mean 

'hypostatic, having a concrete existence, as opposed to 'an- 

hypostatic, or purely abstract." (Wesche, Defense, 153-54.) 
Maximus! distinction of essence and enousion, hypostasis and enhypos- 
taton, suggests that someone was in fact confusing the pairs of terms. 
It may be that Leontius of Byzantium was doing just that, and that 
Wesche, following Daley, is correct that Leontius of Byzantium did not 
use enhypostaton in the "locative" sense, but only used it to mean 
"hypostatic," and that Leontius of Jerusalem gets credit for having first 
used the term as a "locative." Moreover, it may be that when Maximus, 
in TP 14, says, "Enhypostaton is that which is common according to 
essence, that is, the form which really exists in particular individuals, 
and is thus not understood to be a mere abstraction," he means that the 
enhypostaton is to be distinguished as not being anhypostatic. Such an 
interpretation would be consistent with Daley’s line of reasoning. 
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incomplete parts into one, but of a complete and an incomplete part, 
which come together in an unconfused way. To make the direct 
application to Christology, the "incomplete" part is the humanity which 
is "incomplete" as lacking a human hypostasis; while the "complete" part 
is the divinity, which is "complete" as having a divine hypostasis. 
These two parts come together in a union in which the two parts remain 
unconfused, and in which the "incomplete" part finds its completion by 
being hypostasized in the hypostasis of the Logos. Still, it must not be 
supposed that human nature exists "incompletely" in any way, for, as we 
have said, nature is either abstract or it exists hypostatically. The 
humanity of Christ was not a "fragment" waiting for "completion," since 
before it was hypostasized in the person of the Logos it did not exist. 

Maximus goes on to say, 

Hypostasis refers to a person by means of its characteristic 

properties. Enhypostaton reveals the accidental which does not 

subsist in itself, but which has its being in another and is not 

contemplated in itself, neither does it subsist by itself, but it is 

always contemplated in the hypostasis [in which it subsists], 

just as qualities which are called essential and nonessential: 

they are not the essence, neither do they subsist by them- 

selves, but they subsist in the essence, without which they 

have no being.?? 
Again, enhypostaton refers to a nature that is hypostasized, not in 


itself, but in another, and it is around that other hypostasis, now the 


common hypostasis of two natures, that both natures are to be 


1?bG 91.261A13-B7: “Ott à uèv $nóctacig npóconov dgopíle1 toig yapoaxtnpi- 
ouxoi idpacr. Td 5& tvonóctatov, tó pù öv Kab’ tavtd cuppepnkóg Sndo: 
AAA’ Óntp év étépo Eyer tO efven, xai obk èv éauté Oeopritoi, odde čati kað’ 
éavtd bheotôc, GAAG nepi tiv drôctasiv navtote Beapodpevov, dSonep al TOLÓTNTEG, 
at te oveovóbeic xai énovoidôeis Kadodpevar aitives odk elaiv odsia, obSé Kad’ 
éautrà, GAA’ èv ti obcig toyyávovct, xai Siya tabtyg tò elvat oùk Éyovoiv. 
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contemplated. Further, this use of the term is possible only if 
hypostasis and nature are clearly distinguished such that a hypostasis 
can admit a "foreign" nature and hypostasize it within itself. This 
aspect of the enhypostaton reminds us of the distinction between logos 
and tropos examined in the previous chapter. The logos of a nature 
persists when that nature is hypostasized (indeed it does not exist 
before then), and yet that firm, immutable logos of nature, in virtue of 
being hypostasized, admits a mode of existence that is mutable, capable 
of becoming more complex by the hypostasization of another nature 
within it. 

So neither an essential nor a nonessential quality is essence, 
nor is it something which subsists by itself, but it is ever a 
characteristic in the essence, like color in a body or knowledge 
in a soul For just as one cannot say that color is displayed 
without a body, or that knowledge operates without a soul, 
neither is enhypostaton or enousion to be considered apart from 
essence or hypostasis. For they have no existence by 
themselves, but are ever contemplated in the hypostasis.?? 
Here the Confessor drives home (a) the distinction of essence and the 
essential, of hypostasis and the hypostatic; (b) the contingency of 
enhypostaton upon essence and enousion upon hypostasis; and (c) the 
location of the essence essence in hypostasis. 


It is important to note which terms are spoken of with respect to 


which. Enhypostaton is said with respect to essence, for it is an 


20pG 91.261B8-C3: “On Ócnep odë’ étépa tóv mototftov, ňyovv otcioBÓv 
Kai énovotoôdv, ictiv odoia, À mpaypa dheotag Kad’ éavto, GAA’ cei nepi tüv 
obcíav tò yapaxtnptotixóv kéktyvtar, Sonep xpápa év cdpati, xai ÉTIOTRUN év 
yozi od52 yap Éonv eixeiv ypdpa izga cópatog paivectar, À émotunv diya 
vor évepyeïodor obtas ovôÈ évondatatov À bvoógiov tativ volar Biya odoiac 
À brootaceas, Où yap Kad’ tavtà tiv brapkiv Éyovctv, GAA’ Get repi Tijv bmócto- 
civ Gewpobvtat. 
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essence which is enhypostasized. Similarly, enousion is said with 
respect to hypostasis, for it is an hypostasis which is "enessenced." 


Thus it is not necessary to bring the enhypostaton into 
hypostasis, neither to delimit enousion into essence. 


That is to say, having thus distinguished enhypostasis from hypostasis 
and enousion from essence, one ought not confuse them. 


Thus, what some say, ie. that there is no anhypostatic nature, 
is correctly said, but not correctly considered; for that which is 
not anhypostatic is to be brought into hypostasis, but it is not 
to be contemplated in the hypostasis [itself].?? 


This sentence is most important, but requires some unpacking. The 
Statement is true that there is no anhypostatic nature. For nature to 
be more than an abstraction, for it to be & real, existent thing, it must 
be hypostasized. Maximus goes on to clarify the distinction between 
nature and hypostasis for his readers: 


It is just as if someone were to say, "There is no body 
without shape or color," which is correctly said, but then goes 
on to conclude incorrectly that shape or color are the body, but 
are not seen in a body. So it is with him who says, "There is 
no anhypostatic nature," and then goes on to unite what is not 
anhypostatic [i.e. the nature] to hypostasis; he does not 
correctly discern them. 


21pG 91.261C5-6: “Ott où Séov obte tò Evondctatov els tréctaciv cvvayetv, 
obte tò évoüsiov els otciav Buopitetv. 


22pG 91.261C8-11: "Ou tò Aéyew tivds, pù eivai déoiv dvondatatov, ópüüg 
fev Aéyetat map’ adtoic, odk óp0óg Sè vevontar xai td pù ávozóctauv tig 
üróctuciv $épew, Kai odyi PGAAOV èv vi bnzoctócei OcopeicQat. 


23pG 91.261C13-64A5: ‘Ou onep el tig Aéyer, Oix Éoti capa &oynpóticov 
À dypopaticov, ópBàg pev Aéyet, od pův óp80g ovurepaivel, tò expa, À co 
ypa cpa Aéyov eivai, GAA’ oùyi év cópoti Beopeiobou: obtoc ef tic óvopiácet 
Aëyov: Oùk Éoti pou dvonóctatog tita tò pù dvondctatov elg omóctaciv ouvéyov, 
obk óp8óc ôtaxpi ver, 
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Again, what is hypostatic is not the hypostasis, but nature. The 


Confessor then goes on to give us proof for the analysis we have just 
offered. 


There is indeed no anhypostatic nature, but neither is 
nature hypostasis, nor is the not anhypostatic to be thought of 
in hypostasis [itself]. They are not convertible, For hypostasis 
is surely also a nature, just as form is also a body. For it is 
not possible to perceive hypostasis without nature [as] it is 
impossible to perceive shape or color without a body. But 
nature is surely not also hypostasis. 

For nature has a common logos of being, while hypostasis 
has the logos of being by itself. 

And nature exhibits only the logos of species, while 
hypostasis reveals the particular. 


There is no anhypostatic nature, for to be without hypostasis is to be 
non-existent. A problem arises, however, when someone wishing to 
affirm the reality of a given nature understands the nature to be the 
hypostasis itself. As Maximus indicates at the end of this section, those 
who confuse the issue have forgotten their basics, and he provides 
simple, straightforward definitions of nature and hypostasis which 
underscore their distinction. 

The last paragraphs of this part of Opuscule 23 reveal to us a 
confusion over three terms, a confusion which Maximus treats at greater 


length in another opuscule The three terms are anhypostaton, 


24pG 91.26446-B4: "Ou dei pév ook &v etn notè &vondatatoc, où pv À 
$ocig ónóctacig ob tò un àvumóctatov tig dnôctaoiv Otopeioat — "Emtibi] ovôÈ 
&vtictpébei. H péev yap 9nóctagig, návtoc xoi $ógig srep xai tò cyfipa, mávtog 
oda, Ovùx Éctt yàp bnóctaci vofjcai dvev $óceog où Sè niv oxyipa À ypõpa 
&vev cópatog À Sè $ócig, ob návtoç Kal bnóctacic. 

"Ow fj pèv poots tov tod elvat Adyov Koivôv énéyer, 1| 8€ onóctacig, Kai 
tov tod Kad’ éavtd elvon, 

"Ou à pev $ócig elôous Adyov povov éméyei, ń è $nóctacig xoi toô tivóç 
tot 5qAotu. 
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hypostasis, and enhypostaton, and the work in which they are treated is 


Opuscule 16. It is to that work that we now turn to finish our analysis. 


3 Opuscule 16 


Opuscule 16 is & long and complicated document entitled "Concerning 
the Two Wills of the One Christ our God." An obviously anti-Monothelite 
work, the first half of it is taken up with demonstrations that to deny 
two wills in Christ is to deny the two natures which give rise to the 
wills and in which they are grounded, and that such a denial opens up 
a plethora of Christological and theological problems. 

Indeed, it is worth pointing out that in the first half of this 
opuscule, we find a variation of the question which set this whole 
dissertation into motion. Recall from Chapter LC.1? our leading 
question: How is it possible to conceive of operation and will in a 
Monophysite way while conceiving of hypostasis and nature in an 
Orthodox way? In Opuscule 16, the Confessor says, "How are the wills, 
being natural, not numbered if it is reasonable to number the 


s? #26 


nature And several columns Jater the question comes up in the 


reverse: "If the confession of the natural energies is not good, neither 





25See p. 36 above. 


26pG 91.189B6-8: nòç óvta pév Kata $ociv, owe dpiOpodpeva be ta OEAnpata 
ti «otv, einep edrdyag ui madcowto tod dpiue(oOo: Kavtai al püsets; 
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is the confession of the natures themselves. Or why are the latter 
confused and the former are not?"7' 

In the section of Opuscule 16 we want to discuss, Maximus has been 
flogging his opponents with the implications of identifying nature and 
hypostasis: the Fathers proclaimed and confessed the two operations to 
be natural, but they did not go on to conclude that there must likewise 
be two subjects operating, as did that anthropolater Nestorius; nor did 
they confuse the two operations into one on account of the one person, 
as did Severus, who "shamelessly contrives sophistries and 
nonsense," ?? 

The Confessor’s opponents want to understand nature to be an 
individual thing. In order to do this, they will say that nature is not 
anhypostatic, ie. that it is not unreal but a real, existent thing. 
Maximus summarizes the fruit of their reasoning: 

For if nature is not anhypostatic, then hypostasis is made to be 

the same [as nature]; and it doubtless follows that if hypostasis 

exists not unessentially, then essence is proven to be the same 

[as hypostasis ].?? 

Maximus is saying that if nature is hypostatic according to the Monothe- 


lite understanding, then nature is the same as hypostasis; and if 


hypostasis is essential, then hypostasis is the same as nature. We see 


27bG 91.204C1-3: Ei yap tà guards évepye(ag ópoAoyeiv où KaAdv, obbE 
tas büoeis abtág. “H nóg tabtag pév, obk éxeivag Gé; 


28pG 91.204C-D. 


?9pG 91.205A1-4: Ei yap tò ph &vonóctatov eivai tiv jóciv, bnóctaciv 
tabtnv moti, návtoc rov Kata tò dxóXlovDov, xoi tò pè &vobotov tv Oxóctaci 
ónápyew, odoiav tabtny rapiotnot. 
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that Maximus is accusing the Monothelites of confusing hypostasis with 
the hypostatic (i.e. with nature), and the charge sticks. Here is the 
reason why. 

We have already seen in the discussion of Opuscule 23 that 
anhypostaton means unreal, without real existence, or abstract. Again, 
it is true that no nature is anhypostatic, but that does not mean that 
nature = hypostasis. This is the problem in Paleo-Chalcedonian 
Christology. By Paleo-Chalcedonian reasoning, if the reality of the 
unique hypostasis of Christ is to be maintained, one must also affirm 
one nature; and if the reality of the two natures is to be maintained, 
one must also affirm two hypostases. We discover that the same 
dynamic is at work among the Monothelites, and that, moreover, it 
infects their consideration of wil and operation as well To the Mono- 
thelite mind, an operation implies an operator, and a will implies a willer, 
in exactly the same way that a person implies a nature. So, from their 
standpoint, to say "two wills" is to say that there are two willers in 
Christ, two persons; and that is Nestorianism. On the other hand, from 
the orthodox point of view, to say "one will" is to say that there is one 
willer in Christ, one person, but further, that there is either (a) only 
one nature in Christ (Monophysitism), or (b) that the human nature was 
defective in that it lacked a will (Apollinarianism). Add to all of this 
the fact that, at the time, it was openly debated whether operation or 
will was to be ascribed to person or to nature, and the whole enterprise 
takes on dizzying aspects. Maximus lost his life trying to show the 


Monothelites that theirs was not good Christology. 
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According to Maximus’ reasoning, nature and hypostasis do not 
amount to the same thing: an hypostasis is a (concrete instance of a) 
nature, but a nature is not an hypostasis. Maximus pelts the 
Monothelites some more with the fruit of their confusion: 


And don't those who say this divide the doctrine of theology, 
by saying [there is] an equal number of natures as there are 
hypostases, if ousia is truly the not unessential hypostases 
themselves? And why don't they confuse the economy by 
[affirming] the singularity of nature on account of the one 
hypostasis? They contradict and make such declarations against 
themselves. 


This line of reasoning we have seen before, in the Confessor and in 
others. Now that Maximus has spared his opponents nothing, he 


explains the truth of the matter: 


Grace is with those who confess the natural operations and who 
unite them in this way, since through everything they gather 
the truth for themselves in line with the tradition of the Saints, 
aaccording to which being anhypostatic does not make the 
nature an hypostasis, but being enhypostaton does, lest it 
[nature] be grasped only in thought instead of being conceived 
as a really existing species. Likewise, what is not unessential 
does not make the hypostasis an essence, but being essential 
does, so that we do not consider it à mere property, but rather 
[consider it] with that in which we rightly know the 
property.?! 


30pG 91.205A4-11: Kai oi toto Aéyovteg, nae tóv te tfjg Beokoyiag où 
Staipotar Adyov, tatg tóv loapifpov brostaceav pôseoiv, elxep ovcia xávtoc al pů 
&vobgio: Kat’ adtods )roctáceig; Kal tò tfjg olkovopiag où coyyéovrci, tà tiv 
$óceeg povabikQ tà tiv piav bmóotaciv; ‘Eavtoig yoóv ctouyoovtec, kai tà toiabta 
Kae’ éavtôv Soypaticovs, 


81pG 91.205A11-B5: Toig 86 tag puouxds Évepyeios dpodoyoder, tò Kai obtw 
tabtag ouvéyev, xápig £cti, ià návtov davtoig tò GAnbeg cvvayeipovol Kata tijv 
tiv éyiov napédooiv, kað’ fjv tò ph &vonóctatov, ody brootactw eivat tiv doct 
motel, GAA’ évondctatov (va un óc ouuBeBnrôc énivoig póvg AapPavytar, GAA’ dg 
etôoc npaypatixds Geapitat. Otto Sè xai tò ph &voociov, ovk ovoiav noii tiv 
bnóctaciv, GAA’ évobctov napiota, iva pù wiAdv iSiopa tabtqv, GAAG peta tod èv 
6 tò lbiapa xvpiog yvopifopev. 
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The tradition of the Saints, then, maintains a great many things, and we 
may give a summary of them in the following, brief way. 

1. The overriding presupposition for a discussion of the 
enhypostaton is the clear distinction of hypostasis and nature. 

2. If a nature is anhypostatic, it does not really exist; it is an 
abstraction. 

3. For natures to exist, they cannot be anhypostatic. 

4. A nature that is not anhypostatic is said to be hypostatic. 

5. That which is hypostatic is not to be confused with hypostasis 
itself. Natures are hypostatic. 

6. Thus to speak of "hypostatic nature" is somewhat redundant, 
since what is hypostatic is, indeed, nature. 

7. The correct way to express the relationship between hypostasis 
and nature is to say that nature is enhypostasized in hypostasis. 

8. Therefore, enhypostatic pertains to nature and expresses how 
nature relates to hypostasis: it resides in the hypostasis as the whole 


content of the hypostasis. 


C. Conclusion 
In a discussion such as the one presented in this chapter, it is 
tempting to conceive of nature and hypostasis as two distinct things 
and to speak about them that way. However, that would be a mistake. 
Lest it seem the case, we offer as a corrective the quotation from 
Maximus given above: "Nature exhibits a common logos of being, while 


hypostasis has being proper to itself. And nature exhibits only the 
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logos of form, while hypostasis is indicative of some particular 
thing."?? These descriptions we must take seriously if we are to avoid 
falling into error. Hypostasis is a particular, concrete instance of a 
nature, and a nature does not exist save in a particular hypostasis. 
Nature without hypostasis is an abstraction, while hypostasis without 


nature is simply nothing. 


32^P 23 (PG 91.264A13-B4). See p. 152 above. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PERICHORESIS 


A. Introduction 
The next aspect of hypostatic union that merits our attention is 


perichoresis (mzepiyópne:g). It is universally acknowledged that Maximus 


was the first theologian to develop the term's Christological potential.! 
What the term means, and how the Confessor uses it, will be our 
business in this chapter. That so original a contribution to Christology 
should be widely noted but little studied is remarkable; the last--in fact 
the only--substantial treatment of perichoresis in Maximus is 
Thunberg's.? 

At the very outset we may take a moment to clarify the meaning of 


"perichoresis." The root, yopnou, means "penetration," in the sense of 
occupying a place. The prefix, nepi, can give the word two different 


shades of meaning. If the prefix is taken somewhat "spatially," 


lG. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: SPCK, 1952), 
293, was the first scholar to point this out. However, Prestige's 
analysis of perichoresis in Maximus is erroneous on a number of points. 
Thunberg, Microcosm, 24-26, epitomizes Prestige's analysis, as well as H. 
A. Wolfson's response to it. Piret, Le Christ, 32-37, also offers some 
criticisms. 


?Thunberg, 23-37. We shall follow Thunberg’s exposition somewhat 
in the pages that follow. He will go so far as to say that "the 
perichoresis idea is at the heart of Maximus! Christology" (Ibid., 109). 


159 
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perichoresis is interpreted to mean encircie, encompass, reciprocation, 
alternation, rotation, interchange or the completion or revolution of a 
cycle; thus, the familiar Latin expression, circumincessio. If the prefix 
is taken rather in an "intensive" sense, perichoresis comes to mean 
complete or thorough penetration. 

Thunberg rightly notes at the beginning of his consideration of 
perichoresis that to understand how Maximus conceived and employed 
the term is important in delineating the shape of his Christology. For 
example, (1) did Maximus understand perichoresis to mean that the 
divine penetrates the human, but that the human does not penetrate the 
divine? This understanding was common in Monophysite circles. If 
Maximus held to this understanding, it would provide some evidence to 
those scholars who think that Maximus was Monenergist in his early 


years and hesitated to condemn Monenergism because he shared a 


SAIL of these terms are used by Prestige, 291-96. "Verna Harrison 
notes that Julian Stead adopted the same position as Prestige regarding 
the meaning of perichoresis, and, moreover, that Prestige's influence is 
felt in Lampe's Patristic Greek Lexicon, where perichoresis is not taken 
to mean "interpenetration" until rather late in Christological thought 
(Verna Harrison, "Perichoresis in the Greek Fathers," SVThQ 35 [1, 
1991]: 53). Harry A. Wolfson (The Philosophy of the Church Fathers: 
Faith, Trinity, Incarnation, 3rd. ed. [Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1970]: 420) and Harrison both maintain that perichoresis meant 
"interpenetration" from the beginning of its theological relevance, as 
opposed to Prestige, who maintained that the spatial sense predominated 
at least until after Maximus’ time. 


(Cf, Chesnut’s statement (p. 29): "Severus uses the word ‘operation’ 
in two major Christological contexts: first, when he is talking about the 
one source of activity in Christ, and second, in the places where he is 
explaining how the humanity of Christ is said to be the operation of the 
divinity within the Incarnation" (emphasis mine). 
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common set of beliefs with the Monenergists.? (2) Perhaps Maximus 
used the term with strong reservations or stringent qualifications? If 
so, an "Antiochene" tendency might be discernable in his thought, a 
tendency that would set him at odds with Neo-Chalcedonian Christology 
as we have presented it.® 

Perhaps we may allow (3) that the divine penetrates the human, 
while the human penetrates the divine by passively receiving the 
divine? Correlative to this question is (4) for perichoresis to be 
reciprocal, must the divine and the human both penetrate each other 
actively, or may perichoresis obtain where the divine actively penetrates 
the human, while the human passively penetrates the divne, as in 
situation (3). These questions are not nit-picking. Consider this from 
Prestige, where he comments on a passage from Ambiguum 5: 

The meaning [of perichoresis] here cannot be ‘interpenetrate,’ 

because no one ever had the hardihood to suggest that the 

human nature is capable of interpenetrating the divine; the 

process where it is alleged, is always in the opposite direction, 
and that for obvious reasons. 


Prestige allows that the divine can penetrate the human, but denies that 


the human can penetrate the divine. Moreover, the passivity or activity 


?See, e.g., Léthel, 59-64; Grumel, 33-34; Garrigues, 98; and Riou, 68, 
70, 129. Doucet critiques Léthel in his article, "Est-ce que," and he 
takes Garrigues and Riou to task in "Vues recentes sur les 


‘metamorphoses’ de la pensée de saint Maxime le Confesseur" Science et 
esprit 31, 3 (1979): 269-302. 


8Thunberg, 24. 


Tp, 292-93. Prestige’s reference is to Amb. 112b D, which is 
obviously scrambled. He does, however, provide the Greek word, 
nepikeyópnke, which occurs in PG 91.1053B1-7 and allows us clearly to 


identify this as the passage he is referring to. We will come to this 
passage below. 
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of the human when penetrated by the divine gives rise to speculations 
that bring us close to Monotheletism: is the humanity of Christ passive 
before the divine activity, or are both divinity and humanity active in 


the one Christ? 


Where Maximus picks up the idea of perichoresis is not hard to 
find. In a portion of the Scholia on the Areopagitica considered to be 
authentically Maximian,° the Confessor quotes a line from Gregory the 
Theologian's Epistle 101, to Cledonius. Gregory makes reference to 
Ephesians 3.17, which describes Christ dwelling in our hearts, and he 


speaks of a kind of mixture (kpäots) taking place between the divine 


nature and ours and of the divine and human "penetrating into each 


10 


other on account of their mutual adhesion." To recast what Gregory 


says in a more systematic way, the divine and human natures adhere to 


See, e.g. Chapter VII.B.7, p. 228 below. 


IPG 4.533C. The authenticity of this passage is attested by von 
Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie, 255 note 11. 


10 reptyopovav elg GAANAaS tO Àóyg tf copdving (Grégoire de Nazianze, 
Letteres théologiques, intro., critical text, trans., and notes by Paul 
Gallay, Sources chrétiennes 208 [Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1974], 48). See 
Felix Heinzer, Gottes Sohn als Mensch. Die Struktur des Menschseins 
Christi bei Maximus Confessor (Fribourg: Universitäts Verlag, 1980), 124, 
and Thunberg, Microcosm, 26, Thunberg, ibid., 26 note 4, cites Amb. 42 
(PG 91.1336A) as another instance of Maximus referring to this letter. 

Of more consequence to a discussion of perichoresis, however, is che 
(near) quotation of this letter in TP 9 (PG 91.120B), in a passage where 
the notion of perichoresis is clearly in the Confessor’s mind. 
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each other, and, as a result, mutually interpenetrate, thereby allowing 


for a mutual application of the attributes proper to each nature.!! 


As we shall see, this is precisely the way Maximus wil use pericho- 
resis Christologically. Note that Gregory makes a distinction between 


adhesion and interpenetration, between svpidvia and nepuyóépnoig: inter- 


penetration is on account of mutual adhesion. We find the same pairing 


of of the terms, adhesion and perichoresis, in Maximus, but we do not 


12 


find that perichoresis is on account of adhesion. As Maximus says in 


Opuscule 7, 


Moreover, as it was shown, his natural operations, that is, [the 
operations] of Christ God who was composed of two [natures], 
were perfectly preserved, that of his Godhead through the all- 
sufficient [divine] command, and of his humanity through [its] 
touch. He showed that they were altogether united by their 
mutual adhesion and perichoresis, so that one operation is 
manifest on account of the union of the Word himself and of his 
all-holy flesh.P? 


And here we may note one of the chief reasons why perichoresis is so 


important to the Confessor's Christology: perichoresis expresses the 





ln what follows, "penetration" and "interpenetration" will be 
equally acceptable translations for perichoresis. The choice between the 
two will be contingent upon whether the passage in question describes 
reciprocal perichoresis or only one side of perichoresis, ie., one element 
penetrating the other. In this latter case, it seems awkward to speak of 
A "interpenetrating" B if B does not "interpenetrate" A. To say "A 
penetrates B" makes much more sense. 


lpiret, Le Christ, 350-51, has also recognized this distinction. 


13rp 7 (PG 91.85D10-88A5): Etta, óc É6eibe «Gc guards évepyeiag abt0d, 
tod éE &upoiv guykemévou Xptotod toô Oeo, colopévas tedetac: tiv tg Bedtytog 
«$100, Sid tod navtovpyod npootéyuutos, viv Bà tig dvepondtytoc adtod, Sia tí); 
ébüg napéotyse tavtaç jvopévag SidAov th mpdg GAATAGG cvopéotq xoi nepuroptjcev 
óc píav Sia thv Évoaiv adtod te tod Aóyoo Kai Ti navayiag abtod capKos 
Seixvvcdat thy Evepyeav 
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dynamic relationship between the two natures, their dynamic inter- 
penetration and interaction on account of the hypostatic union. The 
application of perichoresis to Christology is thus not only an original 


contribution by Maximus, but also one of some significance. 


C. Perichoresis in Maximus 
1 Unidirectional or reciprocal perichoresis? 

We will begin our examination of Maximus’ use of perichoresis with a 
text that deals primarily with deification. It is a reasonable place to 
begin, for as we shall see, deification itself is defined as a perichoresis. 
In citing this passage we are able to shake off for a moment the 
constrictions of this dissertation and glimpse the (literally) cosmic 
dimensions of salvation, of which the hypostatic union of Christ is the 
center and the key. In this extraordinarily rich and beautiful passage, 
Maximus says, 


The soul's salvation is the consummation of faith. This consum- 
mation is the revelation of what has been believed. Revelation 
is the inexpressible interpenetration of the believer with the 
object of belief and takes place according to each believer’s 
degree of faith. Through that interpenetration the believer 
returns to his origin [as his end]. This return is the fulfilment 
of desire. Fulfilment of desire is ever-active repose in the 
object of desire. Such repose is eternal uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of this object. Enjoyment of this kind entails participation 
in supra-natural divine realities. This participation consists in 
the participant becoming like that in which he participates. 
Such likeness involves, so far as this is possible, an identity 
with respect to energy between the participant and that in 
which he participates by virtue of the likeness. This identity 
with respect to energy constitutes the deification of the saints. 
Deification, briefly, is the encompassing and fulfilment of all 
times and ages, and of all that exists in either. This 
encompassing and fulfilment is the union, in the person granted 
salvation, of his real authentic origin with his real authentic 
consummation. This union presupposes a transcending of all 
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that by nature is essentially limited by an origin and a 
consummation. Such transcendence is effected by the almighty 
and more than powerful energy of God, acting in a direct and 
infinite manner in the person found worthy of this transcen- 
dence. The action of this divine energy bestows a more than 
ineffable pleasure and joy on him in whom the unutterable and 
unfathomable union with the divine is accomplished. This, in 
the nature of things, cannot be perceived, conceived, or 
expressed. 


Let us begin with the third sentence, "Revelation is the inexpressible 


interpenetration of the believer with the object of belief and takes place 


14 Thal 59 [=Cap. Al. 4.19] (PG 90.608C-09A) (CCSG 22.53-54, lines 
122-70): Eetnpia 5& tóv woyóv Kvpiag écti tò télos tig ziGttOg tÉlog BE 
niotedc danv i tod mictevOÉvtog &AnBis &noxáloyig; &Angi 5€ tod mictevOÉvtog 
totiv áxokólvyig À Kate &vahoyiav tic èv éxácto sistemas üppqtog tod nentotev— 
Levon nepiyópmcig nepiyópncig 5& tod nemioteugévon xaüéctnkev À npóg tov ópytv 
Kat tò tÉlog tóv nEemtotevKdtav Enávobog 1| 5è mpóg tùy olxeiay dpyhv xatd tò 
vlog Tv memictevkótov émávobóg éctwv d tig theoems nAñpooic tQéceog bé 
zAfüpocig dot fj nepi 10 éperôv tÓv entepévav deucivntos atácig; &euxivntos 5E 
Gtócig éGtiv à tod éderod Sinveriic te Kai &didctatos ànólavcig &nókavoig è 
Sunvexhc xai dôtdotatos fj tv brèp $ociw Ociov xaOéctnke pébeËrs uébebuc DE tv 
brép (óciv Beiov Éotiv ^| npóg tò peteyopevov tiv petexovtov ópoíogig À BE mpóc 
tò peteyólevov tv petexdvtav ópoiocig Ectiv À xat? Évépyetav mpóg abdtd tò 
uetexôuevov tv peteyóvtov 5v ópoiótntog év6eyopévn tavtótne ń 56 tov pete- 
yovtov évôeyonévn Kat’ évépyerav bU dportyntos xpóc TÒ peteydpevov tavtótnc 
éotiv fj 06ocig tv GE.ovpévov Otóctog à õe OÉecig ton Kad’ onoypatfic Adyov 
nüvtov tv ypóvov Kai tóv aióvov Kai tóv év ypóvo Kai aidvi meptoyi] Kai zépac 
nepioyh S& Kai mépag tóv xpóvov xai tüv clóvov écti xoi návtov tv év adtoig d 
tig Gxparpvods Kai Kuping é&pyíjg npóg tò kvpieg TÉAOG xai dxpaipves év tolg 
aplopevorg Gbidetatos tvótng éàbiáctotog è tig dxporpvods dpxiig te Kai tÉAovg 
Évérne £v toig cotopévoig éotiv ñ Kpeittov tov odo1mb@c apy te xai téAet 
pepetpnuévov tov Kata Qóciw ExBacig: ÉxBoacig be tHv xat! àpyüv xai Téo 
nepiyeypouuévov Éotiv fj ájecog xai ünetpoc Kai én’ Gxetpov èv toig dEtwbetor tis 
Kate tò Kpeittov voovpévys Tv xarà $óciv èxféoenc èvépyeia tod 0toó navo8evig 
Kai drepôdvauoc djecog è Kai dmeipog Kai tn’ Gnewpov évípyeia tod Oeod navo- 
Bevi ton Kai dnepôévauos à xatà thy &QOeyktov Kai dnép vónciv Évooiv üppntóc 
te Kai dmepappetos tSovh Kai yapà tov bvepyoupévov, fig odk Bott vobv À Adyov 
navténaciv À vónciv À poiv èv tH dócev tóv bvrov edpeiv. 

This passage from Thal 59 is also found in the Philokalia, in the 
collection which is only partially by Maximus but ascribed to him, 
"Various Texts on Theology, the Divine Economy, and Virtue and Vice" 
4.19. English translation from G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, & 
Kallistos Ware, The Philokalia (London: Faber & Faber, 1981), 2:239-40. 
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according to the believer's degree of faith." What needs to be seen in 
this statement is not that God penetrates into the believer according to 
the believer's degree of faith (which is certainly true), but rather that 
it is the believer who penetrates God (the object of faith) according to 
the believer's degree of faith. 

No one has denied that God is able thoroughly to penetrate his 
creature, and because of this, Thunberg can point out, and quite 
rightly, that the Incarnation itself may be described as a pericho- 
resis. But here we find Maximus averring that the reverse is also 
true: man is able to penetrate God.!$ As the next statement in the 
passage says, "Through that interpenetration the believer returns to his 
origin [as his end]." That is, man returns to his proper source when 
he penetrates God. Thus, perichoresis clearly involves the human 
penetration into the divine. 

The reality of the human penetration into the divine is fleshed out 
in the remainder of the passage. It is spoken of in terms of participa- 
tion. In fact, perichoresis is participation, which, as Maximus goes on to 
say, is "participation in supra-divine realities." In this participation, 
the participant becomes "like that which he participates." Here we see 
that there is no confusion of participant and participated in the 


participation Maximus is describing: the participant becomes like the 





l5Thunberg, 27. See also Stephen Gersh, From Iamblichus to 
Eriugena. An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the 
Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978), 254-55. 


16 Pace Prestige, who said with reference to this point, that Maximus 
was engaging in "word-play" (p. 296). 
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object of partipation.!? We will speak of the extent of this likeness 
directly. For now we can take up the flip side of deification, namely 
the Incarnation. Here also we find that not only does the divine nature 
penetrate the human nature, but that the human penetrates the divine. 
Maximus will state this explicitly in Ambiguum 5, where he says, 

Christ accomplished human things in a super-human way: 
according to the strong union [of the two natures] that took 
place without change, and he showed human operation by means 
of divine power, since the [human] nature, united in an 
unconfused manner to the [divine] nature, wholly penetrated 
[it], having nothing whatsoever destroyed by or separated from 
the divinity united with it by hypostasis.!? 
In fact, both movements--the divine penetration into the human and the 
human penetration into the divine--are parts of a simultaneous and 
reciprocal movement which is how Maximus understands perichoresis. 
The reciprocal character of perichoresis we have seen, for example, 


in the passage quoted from Opuscule " above, where mutual adhesion 


and interpenetration were spoken of. In Ambiguum 17, in a section 





lin St. Maximus, the image of God in man is immutable and cor- 
responds with the logos of nature, while the likeness to God attainable 
is determined personally, hypostatically, and corresponds with the 
tropos of existence. Thus participation in God, or perichoresis, involves 
not image and logos, but likeness and mode. 


184mb. 5 (PG 91.1053B1-7): Koi dnép &vOponov évhpyet ta &vOpómov, Kat’ 
dkpav Évociw biya tpomíg cupposicav beuvüg ti Oeiki] ôvvdper tiv &vOponivnv 
évepyerav: éneibi] xoi À hote àavyy tos évodeîon ti $ócer St Gov nepixexópnke, 
pnbiv dxólotov zavtámaciv Éyovca, Kai tfjo fvopévng adti Kad’ ónóctaciv 
xeyopicpévov 8tótntoc. 

The phrase 61’ ov nepweyópmnxe undermines Prestige’s analysis of 
perichoresis where he says that Maximus "always calls the process a 
perichoresis of the two natures ‘to’ (elg or spò) one another, never a 
perichoresis ‘in’ (£v) one another or ‘through’ (bà) one another" (p. 
294), In fact, in TP 16 (PG 91.208A13-14) Maximus uses both "to" and 
"through" together in the same phrase when he says, xai tj npóg Ahac 
Si’ SLov zepiyopügei copjoicac ALHA. 
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where Maximus asks a series of rhetorical questions as to who is able to 
fathom the complexity of human being, its faculties and composition, he 
asks, 


Again, what is [the meaning of] the intertwining of the 
opposites of our bodies according to the mixture by means of 
synthesis? [The intertwining] brings things opposite by nature 
into a friendly cohabitation and tames the harshness in extremes 
by moderation, and prepares them to advance through each 
other without injury, and taking care of the things synthesized 
in this way, [by causing] the interpenetration of the extremes 
into each other according to the mixture? etc. 


Here again the reciprocal character of perichoresis is expressly stated. 
In fact, we do not stray from the truth by saying that reciprocity is 
fundamental to, and inherent in, the Confessor’s notion of perichoresis. 

At this point it is profitable to recall the discussion of whole and 
parts from Chapter II. If there is any aspect of hypostatic union in 
Maximus which embodies this metaphor it is perichoresis. Consider again 
this quotation from Mystagogy 2 that was used in Chapter II to 
illustrate the whole and parts metaphor: 


Once again, there is but one world and it is not divided by its 
parts. On the contrary, it encloses the differences of the parts 
arising from ther natural properties by their relationship to 
what is one and indivisible in itself. Moreover, it shows that 
both [the spiritual and material parts] are the same thing with 
it and alternately with each other in an unconfused way and 
that the whole of one enters into the whole of the other, and 


amb. 17 (PG 91.1228C6-13): tig náv tóv kað’ Tyas copótov À táv 
évavtiov Kata tijv Kpdo ià cov8ectoG Curo kÀ, tà Dwotóta Kata tiv $ociv tig 
dit covowíav évéyovon xai tfj gecótntt tò év tofc &xpoi; atctnpóv tidas- 
cevoven, Kai xopeiv BU GAAnAov dAvpdvtas napackevátouca xai tadtnv rorovpévn 
TOV cuovOétov covtrpnciv, tüv tv bxpov Kata tv kpäoiv elg; GAANAG nepiyópnow, 
Kai nç Éxactov tovtav écti, kai ti dott, Kai mod $épov À bépouevov xai éri tivi 
yeyevntar À deper À dépetar, oo pôvov, óc eipntoi, otc nponyovjévog drépyovot 
tata Aóyoig, GANG xoi of¢ mpóg éavtá te Kal mpdg GAANAG poptoig xat! énívotáv te 
Kai évépyevav Bvoipobvtai te Kai évodvtar tpónoig; 
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both fill the same whole as parts fill a unit, and in this way the 
parts are uniformly and entirely filled as a whole. 


Two things which interpenetrate each other can be likened to two parts 
that make a whole. When two parts make a whole, they make one reality 
such that it is possible to speak of an identity of the two parts, as for 
example, the two natures in the one Christ, or the three persons of the 
Trinity in the one God. Even so, the parts that make up the whole 
retain their self-identity in the whole without confusion, diminution, 
change or alteration. Thus two natures persist in the hypostatic union 
and three persons persist in the one Godhead. Nevertheless, the whole 
of each part is wholly in the whole and is the whole. That is to say, 
there is limitless, thorough and complete interpenetration between the 


parts which make up the whole. 


2. Perichoresis and unconfused union 

In the last quotation from Ambiguum 5, we saw that Maximus will 
carry the idea of perichoresis so far as to say "the [human] nature, 
united in an unconfused manner with the [divine] nature, wholly 


penetrated it" In Ambiguum 7, he will make the bold statement that 


the whole man is made God through deification in the grace of 
the Incarnate God, the whole man remaining [intact] in soul and 





20Berthold, Maximus Confessor, 188-89 (PG 91.669B9-14): IlóAiv eig dot 
Kócpoc toig avto ph covbiaipospevog pépect tovvavtiov Bé, xai aotóv tóv pepåv 
tiv éE iSidtntog povorke Stapopav, ti npóg tò Ev davtod Kot Gbiaipetov avasopa 
meprypapov Kai tavtòv avt te Kai GAAHAOIG dovyzdtas eVaAAGE Óvtag Kai 
Batépo Gárepov óXov SAM Beucvôg epPeByxdta: xoi dpgo 6kov abtov óc pepn Eva 
Svinnpodvtas Kai Kat’ abtòv dg hov pépn évotibóg te Kai AG copzAmn- 
pouuévouc. 
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body on account of the nature, and the whole becoming God in 
soul and body on account of the grace... 


We have also commented on the fact that for Maximus perichoresis is 
complete and thorough interpenetration. It does not admit degrees of 
interpenetration. In fact, one can go so far as to say that it is 
precisely because perichoresis is limitless that the two parts are able to 
subsist in the one whole. But how to avoid confusion between the two 
elements in limitless perichoresis? How to avoid the absorption of one 


by the other? 


Maximus avoids confusion in two ways. Quite often he does it by 


means of the formulary phrase tosodtov . . . ócov, ie., "inasmuch as... 


so too," "insofar as," or "in the same measure," what appears in Latin 


as tantum... quantum.?? 


An example may be found in Ambiguum 10: 
They say that God and man are paradigms of each other, and 
insofar as God is hominized for man through his love for man, 

so too did man empowered through love divinize himself to God; 
and insofar as man is ravished in mind by God toward the 


unknown, so too did man by the virtues manifest the naturally 
invisible God.?? 


21pG 91.1088C6-10: .. . Kai b20¢ &vüponog 0co0i tH tod évavüponfücavtoc 
Geod yápiti Beoupyoduevos, Slog pév GvOpanog pévov Kata wuoyij Kai oôpa tà thv 
dda, kai doç yivópevog Oeòç Kata woyüv xai cópa bie vv yápw ... 
Cited in John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends & 
Doctrinal Themes (New York: Fordham University Press, 1979): 164, but 
with omissions. We have retranslated the whole passage here. 


22See Thunberg, Microcosm, 33, and Gersh, 256, note 241. 


?3pG 91.1113B10-C2: asi yap àAAfAov eivai napabeiypata tov Oedv Kat 
tov veponov, Kai rosoÿrov tà dvopdng tov Otóv bid QULavOporiav avaponitestat, 
ócov ó áv0ponoc éavrèv th Ged b dyanns Sovndets anebeace, Kai rocobrov imo 
Oto tov évéporov Kate voov dpndlecbar npès tò üyvoctóv,k doov ò &ávüpomov tov 
éópatov poser Oeôv bia tv dpetdv ehavepacev. 
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And again in Ambiguum 60, 

Man becomes God inasmuch as God becomes man, for man is 

exalted through God by divine ascensions in the same measure 

as God is abased through man in achieving without change the 

extremity of our nature. 
And again in the Commentary on the Our Father, 

By the humbling of the passions [humanity] assumes divinity in 

the same measure that the Word of God willed to empty himself 

in the Incarnation of his unmixed glory and became genuinely 

human. 
But just how far is "inasmuch as" or "in the same measure"? The 
quotation from Ambiguum 60 indicates the direction in which the answer 
is to be found: extremely far, so far, in fact, that the human nature can 
penetrate through the whole of the divine nature and have nothing of 
itself either separated from the divinity or destroyed by it/9 This is 


complete, total and thorough penetration. Reciprocally, we may say that 


the divine nature can penetrate through the whole of the human nature 





*Note that Sherwood’s reading, &yvoctov, is clearly preferable to 
Oehler's reading, yvaotov, given in Migne; see also Thunberg, 33. 

In Amb. 7 (PG 91.1084C7-14) there is a beautiful passage describing 
the "blessed inversion" (kaj àvnotpoph) in which God becomes man 
thanks to the deification of man, and man becomes God thanks to God's 
Incarnation. 


?4pG 91.1385B13-C4: . . . yevópevog togobrov Oeù Ócov ékeivos &vOponoc, 
t@ dyobñvar tocodtov aic Beia évoBasest Bid tov Gedv, Ócov Bid tov &vOponov ó 
Gedg mpdg tò Écyatov tic ńpetépaç (6ceog davtov dtpéntog Kevdaac Kater nAvbev. 


25peter van Deun, Maximi Confessoris: Opuscula exegetica duo 
[Expositio in Psalmum 59, Expositio orationis dominicae] Corpus chris- 
tianorum, Series graeca 23 (Turnhout-Brepols: Leuven University Press, 
1991), 32-33, lines 102-106 (=PG 90.877A7-11): Kai rogoÿvrov ti Kevaoet tÓv 
nagóv petanorovpevyn GOeótntoc, Ócov b toô Oeo Aóyoc, tig ofkeiac dxpai$vog 
BoEnc oücovopiküg éavtòv Kat BÉANOLV Kevaoas, yevopevos &n8óg xexpnpdttcev 
&v6ponoc. 


266ee Amb. 5 (PG 91.1053B1-7) quoted on p. 167 above. 
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and have nothing of itself separated from the humanity (destruction 
being unthinkable). Moreover, the quotation from Ambiguum 17 above 
indicates that things "distant in nature" are able "to advance through 
each other without injury." To give a complete answer to how two 
things may thoroughly interpenetrate each other without injury, we may 
return to a passage of Ambiguum 5 quoted earlier, a passage which will 
lead us into Maximus! second way of delimiting perichoresis. The 
passage is Ambiguum 5 (PG 91.1053B1-7), which says, 

Christ accomplished human things in a super-human way: 
according to the strong union [of the two natures] that took 
place without change, and he showed human operation by means 
of divine power, since the [human] nature, united in an 
unconfused manner to the [divine] nature, wholly penetrated 
[it], having nothing whatsoever destroyed by or separated from 
the divinity united with it by hypostasis. 
The words Maximus uses are two of the four "Chalcedonian adverbs": 
&ovyxétoc, "without confusion," and atpéntag, "without change." 7 And 
here is the second way of delimiting perichoresis: ground it firmly in 


8 


Chalcedonian Orthodoxy.? Each nature is joined to and penetrates the 


other in an unconfused way and without change, just as the parts of & 
whole do. Maximus' fidelity to Chalcedon and his anti-Monophysite work 


testify to his insistence that the two natures persist in the union. How 


LL EEE EEE 


271n this passage from the Ambigua Maximus says Biya tponng instead 
of é&tpéntag as Chalcedon does, but the meaning is the same. 


280$, Thunberg, 462: "Maximus’ Christology implies that the 
Chalcedonian juxtaposition of the two principles of unity and distinction 
is finally overcome in the conviction, held by Maximus, that each of them 
is fully realized only when the other is equally realized. And this 
conviction allows for Maximus’ understanding of perichoresis." 
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the two persistent natures can interpenetrate without confusion or 


change remains to be explained. 


3 The mode of perichoresis 





a. Perichoresis and natures. The explanation is to be found in the 
material of Chapter IV, in the distinction between logos and tropos. To 
recapitulate some of the points made in Chapter IV, we saw that the 
logos of a thing, the definition, cause, or "reason" of its nature, is the 
definition of what a thing is, by nature or in essence. It is the 
identity of a given nature by which it may be distinguished from all 
other natures. The logos of a nature is not the nature itself but its 
definition and cause. That is to say, a nature is not a logos; rather, it 
has a logos. Moreover, the logos of any given nature is inherently 
unchangeable: change the logos, the definition, of a nature, and you 
have changed the nature; it will not be what it was before. "All beings, 
by the logos by which they were brought to being and are, are 
perfectly firm and immutable," says the Confessor in Ambiguum 15.29 

Since the logos of a nature is firm and immutable, it is reasonable 
(and indeed necessary) to say that perichoresis does not involve the 
logos of the nature. Again, if one takes perichoresis to mean that the 
two elements interpenetrating each other become indistinguishable, or 
are no longer numerically two, or form a synthesis in which the two 


elements lose their identity, one is no longer talking about perichoresis, 





?9bG 91.1217A12-14: návta ta óvta Kad’ dv piv onéctnoóv te Kal eici 
Aóyov, Ootácui& te mavteAóg eist xai dxivyta. . . 
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precisely because it has affected the logoi and corrupted the natures of 


? This situation cannot arise 


the things interpenetrating each other.? 
for Maximus, because his notion of union requires the unconfused, 
unchanged, and undiminished subsistence of the consitutent natures in a 
union of hypostatic identity: "for clearly there is a union of things, so 


long as their natural difference is preserved. "?! 


And this requirement 
obtains, be it the union of God and man in the Incarnation, or the union 
of man and God in deification. As he says of the hypostatic union, 

The thing which results from a union without mixture, 

accomplished by & natural concourse, both preserves the 

component natures unchanged, and conserves their component 

powers undiminished, for the completion of one work. 
Thus the logos of nature remains unchangeable and the nature it 
defines retains its identity, even though that nature is in union with 
another, wholly penetrates it, and is wholly penetrated by it. Given 
this requirement of Orthodox thinking, how does perichoresis take place? 

If perichoresis is not appropriate to the logos of nature, it must be 


appropriate to the mode of a given nature’s existence. And this is 


precisely what we find in Maximus. He says, 


30This is the Monophysite error. 


3lTP 8 (PG 91.97A2-4): Mégpi yap tote capac Évocig npaypatov totiv, Éac 
àv f tovtov onto $ocui] Btagop& See also Ep. 15 (PG 91.569D7-8): "of 
the things of which there is difference after the union, of these, 
clearly, there is union" ("Qv yép ý 51a$opà peta tiv Évoorv, toótev npobüAog À 
évooiç:), cited in Perl, 199. 


3? pp. 19 (PG 91.593B1-5): Td yap Ex twvov &cvyyótog ivócei th Kate 
sovobov puoixiv énotelodpevov, Kai tàc puoercs EE dv covéatnkev ótpéntouc 
Siatnpei, Kai tàg adtadv ovotatixds dperdtag ôtaodber Švvápeiç, els &vóc Épyov 
OvpTANpocww: 
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Every innovation, to speak generically, has naturally to do with 
the mode of the innovated thing but not with the logos of 
nature; because a logos innovated corrupts the nature, as not 
retaining unadulterated the logos according to which it exists; 
but the mode innovated, the logos being preserved in its 
nature, manifests miraculous power. 


To speak not generically but specifically about the hypostatic union, 
Maximus says the following with regards to the Areopagite’s phrase, 
"new theandric operation," in the Disputation with Pyrrhus, 


But if this newness is a qualitative one, then it does not mean 
one operation [which is & quantitative statement]. Rather, it 
indicates [1] the new and ineffable mode of the manifestation of 
the natural operations of Christ by the ineffable mode of the 
interpenetration of Christ's natures into each other; and [2] 
that manner of life which was proper to his humanity, which, 
being foreign and miraculous, is unintelligible to natural beings; 
and [3] the mode of the exchange of attributes proper to the 
ineffable union. 


Perichoresis is said of the two natures of Christ; that is to say, it is 
the two natures that interpenetrate each other. Moreover, perichoresis is 
modal, that is, it pertains to the mode of existence, not to the logos of 
nature. Thus perichoresis is an innovation in the mode of a nature's 


existence which does not alter the logos of that nature. As Maximus 


334mb, 42 (PG 91.1341D1-7): Maca yap xa86kov $ávoi Kaivotopia nepi tov 
tpómov 100 xaiotopovpévou npåypatoç nébuxev, GAA’ où zepi tov Adyov tfj; $UGEO 
qívec8oi, Sidnep 6 pèv Aóyog Katvotopodpevos dOtipei tiv $Uciv, OdK Éyovcav tov 
Kad’ bv dott Aóyov &pabiotpyntov, ó Sè tpónoQ xaotopotpuevoc HvAGTTOLE VOD 
ônAaôn tod Kata $óci Adyou Oadpatog évôeikvotar Bóvajiv. Cited in Sherwood, 
Earlier Ambigua, 165. 


34 pyrr 8167 (192) (PG 91.345D7-48A2): El 8& noiótng éctiv À xarvdeng, 
od piav ônAoî èvéperav, GAAG tov Katvov Kai Gndppytov tpdxov ris TOV buoixèv 
100 Xpictoó évepyeiüv exgavaens, tà cnoppity tpóno tfj; els nas tiv Xpictoo 
$óceov repiyopioens nposbépas, Kai tijv Kata dvOpoxov adtod xoAtteiav, Eevnv 
obcav xai mapáboEov, xai th doser tiv Óvtov &yvactov, xai tóv tpómov tç xatá 
tiv &nóppntov Évociv &vtibóseog. 


This passage from the Pyrr almost exactly parallels one from Amb, 5 
(PG 91.1057D5-60A1). 
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says in Ambiguum 5, there is "newness of modes," but never an 


"alteration of logos." 


Two elements or natures interpenetrating 
remain two, distinct, and self-identical even through they undergo modal 
innovation through mutual interpenetration. 

b. Perichoresis and operation. To carry the analysis one step 
further, we saw in the last quotation from the Disputation with Pyrrhus 
not only "the ineffable mode of the interpenetration of Christ's natures 
into each other," but also "the ineffable mode of the manifestation of the 
natural operations of Christ." The question may be asked, is there a 
perichoresis of the two operations of Christ, just like there is a peri- 
choresis of his two natures? Here the answer is in the affirmative, and 
we may cite again as proof the passage from Opuscule 7 which was 
given earlier in this chapter: 

Moreover, as it was shown, his natural operations, that is, [the 

operations] of Christ God who was composed of two [natures], 

were perfectly preserved, that of his Godhead through the all- 

sufficient [divine] command, and of his humanity through [its] 

touch. He showed that they were altogether united by their 

mutual adhesion and perichoresis, so that one operation is 

manifest on account of the union of the Word himself and of his 

all-holy flesh.?9 
Thus, even as the two natures in Christ mutually adhere and inter- 
penetrate, so also do the operations, proper to each of the two natures, 


adhere and interpenetrate. Again, just as "the two natures which 


Christ is" come together to make the one Christ who is simultaneously 


35pG 91.1053B13-14: . . .tüv tpónov xawvótng . . . Kate tov Aóyov 
éAXoiocig. Cited in Thunberg, 31. 


36See p. 163 above. 
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one and two, so also do the operations come together to make the new 
theandric operation which is simultaneously one and two. 

c. Perichoresis and will. Having seen that Maximus speaks of the 
mutual adhesion and interpenetration of the two natures of Christ and 
of the two operations of Christ, we expect him to speak also of the 
mutual adhesion and interpenetration of the two wills of Christ. While 
Maximus does speak of the mutual adhesion of the two wills, he does not 
ever mention the perichoresis of the two wills. Is this significant? 
Perhaps we can find out if it is by looking at some texts where Maximus 
does speak about the adhesion of the wills. 

Opuscule 3. This Opuscule is concerned with proving the duality of 
wills in Christ by establishing (1) that will is properly ascribed to 
nature (not to person), and going on to show (2) that to deny duality of 
wills is to deny duality of natures, which is Monophysite. In his 
analysis, he quotes Gregory the Theologian's Fourth Theological Oration 
(the second on the Son) and comments upon it: 

"For that [human] will," the great Gregory said, "was not set in 

opposition to God, having been wholly deified." And if it was 

deified, then clearly it was deified in the adhesion with the one 
deifying; the defying and the deified are doubtless two things, 

and certainly not one and the same in nature. Since that which 

deifies and that which is deified are relative, then doubtless 


they have their relation in each other and are to be thought of 
in connection with each other.? 


37Doucet, "La dispute," 294-95, also notices this break in the 
pattern of the Confessor’s thought. Piret, Le Christ, 351, represents 
Doucet's comments. 


38pG 91.48A14-B7: Tò yap ékeivon Béheiv, naiv ò péyag Tpnydpi0g, ovôėv 


tmevavtiov Ged, Gewbév ÓAov, Ei b& tebéoto, ti tod Beodvtog SHAovdT: cvppvig 
teGémto tó e Otoóv Kai Geodbpevov, do návtog GAA’ ody èv xai docti tavtóv, 
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Here we can make three points. First, this passage is about the deifica- 
tion and number of wills, not of natures. Second, for the wills to have 
their relations in each other does not preclude their perichoresis; 
rather, it would seem to imply it. And third, the human will is deified 
in its adhesion to the divine wil which deifies it. We have already seen 
that perichoresis and adhesion are the same, and that deification is the 
human perichoresis into the divine. Now we see that deification takes 
place on account of adhesion. So in this first text, at least, even 
though Maximus expressly says "adhesion," but does not expressly say 
"perichoresis," one need only scratch the surface to find it. 

A few lines later in the same Opuscule, the Confessor quotes and 
interprets Mt 26.39: 

Christ says, "Father, if it be possible, remove this cup from Me; 

nevertheless, not what I will but Thy will be done," showing 

simultaneously with the repulsion the human will’s impulse that 

was formed and brought to pass by adhesion with the divine 

[will], according to the intertwining of the natural logos in the 

mode of the economy. 
Here, Maximus emphasizes the persistence of the human will and its 
agreement with the divine will in his agony in Gethsemane. The human 


wil "impulses," not in opposition to, but in adhesion with the divine 


wil. This adhesion results from the intertwining (literally, weaving or 


Einep tóv zpóg ti, tó te Geodv, xai tò Geodpevov tà Bé zpóg ti mn&viog GAANAOIC 
ovversayesbar néQoxe, Kai Batépp ovverivoelobar Oótepov. 


39bG 91.48C4-10: Aid nor Matep, ei Ovvatóv, mapeAdéro todto tò motípiov 
ám éuoÿ mÀQv un tò égóv, GAAd tò cóv yevéodo 8cAnua Beuvüg dpa th svotory 
thy óppüv tod évôponivou beAHpatoc, év th cvudviq tod Getkod, Kata tiv tod 
pusod Lôyou npèc tóv tijg oiKovopiag tpdnov GcopzAoKüv, toxovpEvyV te xai 
yivopévnv 
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plaiting together) of the natural logos of each nature, and this inter- 
twining came about not by a change of logoi, but by the new mode of 
the economy, which brought the two natures together. The similarity 
with the foregoing discussion of natural perichoresis is clear. 
Opuscule 6. The sixth Opuscule is a short work completely taken 
up with a Dyothelite exegesis of Mt 26.39. Commenting on the second 
half of the Gethsemane prayer, Maximus asks, 
The remainder of the prayer, ie., the "nevertheless, not what I 
wil, but Thy will be done," what do you think it means? Is 
this a sign of repulsion or of courage? The utmost agreement 
or separation? But that it means neither reticence nor 
cowardice, but rather the most complete adhesion and 
agreement, no one with a mind can gainsay.* 
Here again, no explicit reference to perichoresis of wills, but nothing 
which would make the perichoresis of wills impossible. 
Toward the end of the same Opuscule, the Confessor comments again 
on the same text and says, 
It is clear that this negation, "not as I will," which repudiates 
all opposition reveals the adhesion of the human will of the 
Savior with the divine will which is his and the Father's, for 
the whole Logos assumed the whole human nature and divinized 
the whole of it by assuming it. 


In this passage, there is evidence similar to what we found in the first 


passage quoted from Opuscule 3 above: (1) there is nothing which would 


40pG 91,65B8-12: tò Oby 6 deyò 0cAo, dAAa 16 adv loyvéro BéAmua, ti Gor 
oket; ovotohñs drépyretv, À ávbpeiag; ouvvetoeocs dxpac, À Btactáceac; ‘AAA’ tt pèv 
oix dvtintdsens, obte Serriac, ougpviac è püllov évrelods Kai ovvvedsenc, ovdeic 
&vtepet tÓv vov £yóvtav. 


#1pG 91.68C6-10: tò Ody ô deyd 8£Ao, névin tv évavtinaiv dnocxevato- 
evn, tiv tod &vOpomuo0 tod Xotíüpog npdg tò Oeiov adtod Anpa xci matpukóv 
copQvtav nrapíctngiv dg ÓXnv Ókoo thy $óciv otcio9évtog tod Aóyov, Kai SAnV 
tit o0ctóctt 0sócavtoc. 
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seem to preclude the perichoresis of wills; (2) the reference to diviniza- 
tion allows us to presume strongly in favor of interpenetration of wills; 
and (3) the language of "wholes" (as in "wholes and parts") is a 
metaphor for perichoresis. 

The only speculative reason the present author can give as to why 
Maximus might have refused to speak of perichoresis of wills is that the 
powers of a nature (especially the will) are the only means by which a 
nature is able to be known: 

The only true declaration of a substance is its natural consti- 

tuent power. One would not fall short of the truth in calling it 

natural operation, strictly and primarily characteristic of the 
substance as being its specific movement, more general than any 
comprehensive property belonging to it, apart from which there 

is only non-being, "as," according to this great doctor [Diony- 

sius], "only non-being has neither movement nor existence. "^ 
But even here the reasoning falls flat. Perichoresis would damage 
identity of wills (and obscure the reality of their constituent natures) 
only if it were not correctly understood. Perichoresis is like all the 
other examples of unconfused union in the Confessor's writings: the 
constituent elements always remain self-identical, unconfused, and 
undiminished when in union. 


Thus, to summarize our foray into the absence of any talk about 


perichoresis of wills in Maximus’ writings, we are able to find nothing 


424mb. 5 (PG 91.1048A7-B1): ‘He pôvn te Kai Ans sotiv ánóbeibig À 
Kate dav atio svotatixh Bovapig, Av obk Gv tto ájáptot tig dAnbeias $vcuv 
(cac évépyetav, Kvping te Kai zpótoc yapoxtnpigtuciv atio, óe elbonoiov 
ónápyoucav xivnctv, yevi«otátnv n&ong 116 buoixdc adtÿ mpocotons TEPLEKTIKTK 
i&iótmtog, ñg yopig povov sti tò pů öv, óc póvov tod pnbapóe óvtoc, KOTO 
tomtov tov peyav Bibáckalov, oðte kivnoiv otte Üraphiv Exovtog. Quoted in 
Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 114. 
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which would stand in its way; and moreover, certain expressions 
("deification" and "wholes") give us good reason to say that 
perichoresis of wills is neither inconsistent with, nor unthinkable in 
Maximus, though it is nowhere expressly said. "Therefore, we conclude 
that the absence of "perichoresis of wills" language is curious and 
notable, but ultimately insignificant, and it has no bearing on the 


understanding of perichoresis in Maximus. 


D. Conclusion 

To summarize the findings of this chapter, 

1. Interpenetration expresses the dynamic relationship between the 
elements in union. 

2. Maximus speaks about the divine penetration into the human (of 
which the Incarnation is the paradigm), the human penetration into the 
divine (of which deification is the paradigm), and the mutual inter- 
penetration of the divine and the human into each other. 

3, Perichoresis in Maximus means that human nature is able to 
penetrate the divine nature wholly, completely and thoroughly, even as 
the divine nature is able to penetrate the human nature wholly, 
completely, and thoroughly. 

4. Confusion in perichoresis is prevented by (a) the commensura- 
bility of interpenetration between the divine and the human (ie., the 
divine penetrates the human insofar as the human penetrates the 
divine), and by (b) the affirmation that perichoresis is an unconfused 


union (without confusion and without change à la Chalcedon). 
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5.  Perichoresis is made possible not by an alteration of the logoi 
of the natures in perichoresis, but by an innovation in the mode of each 
nature’s existence. 

6. Maximus affirms that there is a perichoresis of the two natures 
in Christ, and of the two operations. By an examination of a few texts 
we have found sufficient evidence to say that perichoresis of wills is 
within the realm of Maximian thought and consistent with it. 

Near the beginning of the chapter, we raised two questions put 
forth by Thunberg.*?? It would not do to leave them with implicit 
answers only. 

1. Is perichoresis a one way, divine -> human, penetration? The 
importance of the question lies in the fact that such an understanding 
was acceptable in Monophysite circles. If Maximus held to the same 
notion, perhaps it would be used as evidence to support the claim of 
some that he was a Monenergist early in his career and hesitated to 
condemn Monenergism because he shared their beliefs. However, we 
have seen that perichoresis is not uni-directional, but fully reciprocal, 
so we must answer this question in the negative and deny any 
advantage to those who would use perichoresis to brand Maximus a 
reformed heretic. 

2. Did Maximus use the term "perichoresis" with strong 
reservations or stringent qualifications? The significance of 
reservations or qualifications lies in the evidence it would give that 


Maximus displayed "Antiochene" tendencies. Besides the fact that 


#36ee p. 160 above. 
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"Antiochene" tendencies (as opposed to "Alexandrian" tendencies) is 
somewhat of an anachronistic category for a seventh century Neo- 
Chalcedonian, the only reservations or qualifications we are able to find 
are those which preserve the full integrity of the elements in pericho- 
resis. Hardly the kind of thing which would cast doubts upon his 
theological pedigree. Indeed, we have seen perichoresis used of the 
nature, (wills,) and operations of Christ, as well as of deification. 

Beyond the points we have covered in this chapter, we are able to 
"penetrate" no further into the mechanics of perichoresis. One of the 
most persistent, recurring words in all of the perichoretic texts is 
"ineffable." The most patent example is the passage from the Disputa- 
tion with Pyrrhus 8165 (192), where Maximus says that "the mode of the 
manifestation of the natural operations of Christ," and "the mode of the 
interpenetration of Christ's two natures into each other," and "the mode 
of the exchange of attributes proper to the... union" are all 
"ineffable."  Deification, likewise, is ineffable, as the end of the long 
quotation from the Questions to Thalassus above says, "This, in the 


nature of things, cannot be perceived, conceived, or expressed." 44 


#4Cf, Amb 22 (PG 91.1257B2-11) "Who is able to understand and say 
precisely how God is whole in all things commonly, and in each being 
individuatingly, without division and impartible, neither being diversely 
spread out with the differences of the beings in which he is as being, 
nor contracted according to the individuating existence of one, nor 
drawing together according to his one, single wholeness the differences 
of all beings; but is truly all things in all things, never going out of 
his own indivisible simplicity?" (Quoted in Perl, 178.) 

tig óxpiBóg totiv 6 vofjsaí te Kai eineiv Svvépevoc, móc £v nûoi te KoIvas 
öhoç xai àv éxda7@ tiv övtov iBiaLdovtas, djpüc te Kai dpepicteg éctiv ó Gedg, 
pie norxilasg ovvôtaotellôpevog taig Tv bvrov of¢ Éveotiv ç dv areipoig 
Srapopaic, púte oóv svoteAAdpevos Kata tiv tod évôc iidlovoav trope, pte 
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E. Summary Analysis of Hypostatic Union in Maximus 

Having finished laying out the different rubrics under which 
Maximus’ thoughts on the hypostatic union may be classified, we may 
now summarize all of them together. That way, with a clear idea of the 
Confessor's teaching on the hypostatic union (considered in itself), we 
may pass on to a particular application of that teaching in the debate 
over Monotheletism. We begin our summary with the metaphors of 
unconfused union from Chapter II. 

The chief metaphor for unconfued union is that of & whole and its 
parts. We recall that a whole is not divided by its parts; even though 
it has parts, it nevertheless remains a whole thing. A whole encloses, 
or circumscribes, the differences of its constituent parts within itself. 
The differences are real, and they arise from natural properties proper 
to each of the parts. The whole is able to circumscribe these 
differences and contain them in itself on account of the relationship the 
parts bear to the whole. The parts not only constitute or make up the 
whole, but they in fact are the whole because they are the whole 
content of the whole. And it is not only the case that all the parts 
taken together are the whole, but each part taken individually is the 
whole as well, and this is so without any confusion, alteration, 
diminution, or metamorphosis in the constituent parts. Moreover, each 
part is the same thing as the other parts, but in an unconfused way, 


which is to say that each part is wholly the others without losing its 


SvsTeALOV Kata tv piav móávtov évixiv óAótnta tag tiv vtov Srahopds, GANG 
závta év naciv éotiv Anas, ó unôérote tig oixeiag épepotg amAdtytog ÉEtotü- 
pevos; 
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self-identity; or again, each part has what the another part is Thus, 
the whole of each part wholly fills the whole of each other part, the 
whole of each part wholly fills the whole, and the whole wholly fills each 
part. 

Chapter III took up the formula the two natures "from which, in 
which, and which Christ is." There we quoted Maximus to say 


Just as they [the Monophysites] do not refuse to speak of two 
names of Christ [God and man] after the union, so also let them 
say, after the union [there are] the two natures of Christ, from 
which and in which he consists, and to which the names belong, 
if they truly, in good faith, confess that the things united by 
nature are really preserved after the union. 

And again, we believe that the same is without division in 
two natures, that is, in the divinity and in the humanity. Just 
as in speaking of from two natures, we think that Christ is 
from the divinity and the humanity, like à whole is from its 
parts; so also, in speaking of in two natures after the union, we 
believe him to be in the divinity and in the humanity, as a 
whole is in its parts. The parts of Christ are his divinity and 
humanity, from which and in which he subsists. 


Thus the one hypostasis of Christ possesses the two natures from which 
he is composed and in which he subsists. But more than that, Christ is 
the two natures. He is not a tertium quid, a third nature compounded 
out of divinity and humanity; rather, the one hypostasis is the sole 


instance of the two realities from which it is composed and in which it 


45 Epistle 13 (PG 91.524C13-25A4): 6enep od mapoitotvtai Aéyeiv tag dbo 
tod Xptotod peta tiv Évooiv mpocnyopíag, otto xai tàg úo pbaerg tod Xpictot, Eb 
ôv xoi év aic covéctnke Aeyétocav peta tiv Évooiv, dv xai npoonyopiar einep 
Kat’ &lberuv miotds époloyobor cójecOot npaypatiadds xarà $óciw, ta EvoOEvta 
peta thy Évoaw. 

Kai náAw tv S60 Qóceciv dbiaipétag tov abtóv dvta mictebopev, óc èv 
Beornts xai avepondtnt. “Nomep yap ex Sio póseov Aéyovteg tov Xpiotov, ex 
debrntoc Kai &väponétntos Svta voodpev, óg ex pepdv iov: otto xai èv 560 
$óceci Aéyovtes peta tiv Évociv, èv 8tótqu Kai dvepondtytt Svta miotedopev, à 
6lov èv pépeci, Mépn è Xpiotod d Gedtyg adtod xai à avOpandtye totiv, &E dv 
Kai év alg dbeotnxe. Cited in Piret, 208. 
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remains. The formula underscores the reality that hypostasis is not to 
be confused with nature, for the real existence of the natures (from 
which he is composed) is the one hypostasis, while the whole content of 
the one hypostasis is the two natures (in which he subsists). 

We may draw from our discussion in Chapter IV concerning the 
distinction between the logos of nature and the mode of existence. The 
logos of a nature is a definition of that nature, while the mode of its 
existence pertains to its hypostasis. Nature cannot be innovated or 
changed without being destroyed. Thus every innovation of a nature 
must be made with reference to its mode, to its hypostasis, if the nature 
itself is to be preserved. A union of two natures, then, must take place 
on the level of the mode of existence, not on the level of the logos of 
nature, and such an innovation in no way compromises the integrity of 
either nature. Furthermore, not only is the integrity of each nature 
preserved in such a union, but the inherent powers constitutive of each 
nature are also preserved in it. So in the case of Christ, the logoi of 
the two natures from which he is persist unchanged in the union, but 
there is an innovation in the mode of his existence, in his hypostasis, 
such that the hypostasis of the Logos is able to contain the human 
nature and to hypostasize it. And because the powers inherent in each 
of the two natures which Christ is are likewise preserved in the logoi 
which ground them, the one Christ displays all the powers of divinity 
and humanity unimpared. 

It is possible to overlay the tri-partite formula with the logos- 


tropos distinction and find an exact congruence. It is further possible 
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to overlay both of these formulae with the enhypostaton. For a nature 
to be a concrete, existent thing it must be hypostasized. The two 
natures from which Christ is find their concrete existence in the one 
hypostasis of the Logos: they are enhypostasized in it. That is not to 
say that either of the two natures (or both of them together) is to be 
identified with the hypostasis of the Logos, for the hypostasis of the 
Logos is the single, concrete instance of the two natures, and the two 
natures are the whole content of the hypostasis of the Logos, 

When we take the whole and parts metaphor, the tri-partite formula, 
the logos-tropos distinction, and the enhypostaton and view them 
synoptically, we see that all of them are pressed into the service of the 
hypostatic union as a means of conveying the relationship between the 
one hypostasis and the two natures of Christ. All four presuppose the 
definition of Chalcedon, and all are faithful to the Fifth Council and the 
Neo-Chalcedonian view of Christology. Indeed, all of them are different 
but related ways of expressing the same truth about Christ. 
Perichoresis is also used for the same purpose. Its closest cousin 
among the other four aspects of the hypostatic union we have 
considered is the whole and parts metaphor. The two natures do not 
simply come together in a static way but actually interpenetrate each 
other so that the whole divinity of Christ is wholly filled with the whole 
humanity, and the whole humanity is wholly filled with the whole 
divinity. This perichoresis takes place modally, and it is so thorough 
that it is possible to say that on the level of hypostasis the humanity 


and the divinity are identical  Perichoresis does not involve only the 
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two natures; it also applies to the powers and operations constitutive of 
the natures, as well: they also interpenetrate. 

This summary should give us an adequate grasp of what Maximus 
means by the hypostatic union in Christ. In our exposition in these last 
five chapters we have been able to use quotations from early works of 
the Confessor (notably the Ambigua), as well as later works. This is 
significant, for it demonstrates that all of the essential lineaments and 
elements of Maximus’ Christology are inherent in this thought and were 
not formuleted as a response to Monenergism or Monotheletism. What we 
will find, then, in the next chapter, is a straightforward application of 
the Neo-Chalcedonian Christology of which Maximus is an heir, with 
benefit of the added depth his own reflections brought to the 
Christology he received. The next chapter will thus serve as an 
illustration of how Maximus! Christology functioned in the face of a 
contemporary Christological dispute, and the specific Monothelite 
principles Maximus will combat will also cause certain elements of his 


Christology to stand out with greater clarity. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONOTHELETISM 


A. Introduction 

This chapter will set forth the principles of Monotheletism and the 
responses Maximus makes to the Monothelite claims. We will be able to 
see the ways in which he will apply his Christological insights to a 
concrete, historical situation, namely the rise and promulgation of 
Monotheletism in the Byzantine Church. No one has undertaken to 
analyze all of the principles of Monotheletism (or of Monenergism) 
systematically. In this respect, we strike new ground. 

Maximus addresses nine Monothelite principles in his extant writings. 
All of them appear, if only briefly, in the Disputation with Pyrrhus. For 
that reason, we will be able to follow the order of the arguments as 
they unfold in the Disputation for our analysis. This chapter, then, will 
be a point by point analysis of the Christological arguments contained in 
the first half of the Disputation. 

The nine Monothelite principles to be covered are: 

1. that will is ascribed to hypostasis; 

2. that two opposing wills in the same person are impossible; 

3. that will and the object of will are confused; 


4. that the faculty of will and its employment are confused; 
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5. that will is synthetic; 
6. that nature and hypostasis are confused; 
that the human will is moved by the divine will; 

8. that the human will is appropriated; and 

9. that will is gnomic (i.e., intentional). 

In discussing Monenergism and the subsequent Monotheletism, it is 
perhaps clearest to conceive of the whole issue as a continuum with a 
constant theme undergirding it all; & continuum, moreover, that was 
punctuated decisively by the Ekthesis, the document which clearly 
raised the question of operation to the question of will The constant 
theme which served to unify the whole movement was the ascription of 
operation, and later of will, to the hypostasis of the Word. That much 
is fairly easy to say; how to explain it, though, proved to be very 
difficult indeed. 

There is an oblique testimony to the problems inherent in the 
Monothelite position in the Disputation with Pyrrhus. Maximus says to 
Pyrrhus, 

I speak the truth [when I say] nothing so appalled me about 

your predecessor [Patriarch Sergius] as his inconsistency. He 

was wont to change his mind from time to time and not persist 

in one line of thought. At one time he accepted the formula one 

divine will and thus imposed the opinion that the Incarnate is 

God alone. Another time he accepted that it is deliberative, 

making him a mere man... And yet another time he says it is 

hypostatic . . . And yet even another time he accepts [the 
opinion] of those who say it is self-determinative . . . And yet 
another time he admits the opinion of those who say that it is 
freely choosing and intentional. . . And yet another time he 
proposes the same thing as those who say it is economical... 


He has been brought to countless other strange opinions which 
have no basis in the truth. And if I wanted to write down [all 
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of his opinions] exactly, with all their absurdities, there would 
simply not be enough time. 


Let us turn to the individual principles of Monotheletism now and see 


how Maximus addresses them. 


B. The Principles of Monotheletism 


1 Will is ascribed to hypostasis 
The principle that will is to be ascribed to hypostasis (as opposed 
to nature) is the first argument in the Disputation We already have 
the testimony of the Ekthesis, which confesses that there is "one will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ," and that his humanity did not fulfill "the 
natural motion [of the flesh], but only at the time, and in the manner 
and measure that God the Word willed."^ The "natural motion of the 
flesh" is equivalent to the operation of the humanity. Thus, the 
Monothelites, like the Monenergists and Monophysites before them, 


recognized a human operation in Christ; but just like the preceding 


Christologies, the human operation was not the result of a human will or 


lPyrr 8135 (152) (PG 91.329C4-32A6): 'Alfeiav Aéyor od6èv otoc 
dnebténké pe mpdg tov mpd cod, óc tò maAippoAov adtod: yovv tò Akote elg 
GAGs cotóv petanintewv evvotac, Kai èv pnõevi BeByxévor $povíüpati. Motè pév 
toig toOto tò Ev BéAnua Beïov mposayopevdovtas danodexopevos, tò Gedv povov efvar 
tov copko8Évia elofjye motè 56, tod BovAevtuxóv avbtd Aéyovtag, &vepwnov adtov 
vulôv efvar elofye . . . motè BE brootatikov adtd Aéyov.. . . notè 6, Kai toùç 
ÉEovaiaotixdv abto Aéyovtag á&mobeyópnevog . . . notè 5è, Toù mpooipetucóv Kai 
yvopikóv adtd A£Tovtag npooAapBavopevog . . . mot& Sè, todc olxovopiuxóv ato 
Àéyovtag . . . Kal els Khac poping &tónovc éEnvégOn brorfyerc, tiv dArôeiav 
Baow ovk écynkóg dg bv axpiPeiag el BovAnpeinv ypatû napaboüvat peta tov abtóv 
étónüv, oùe ó uéAAov àprédet ypóvoc. 


2See Chapter LC.4.b, p. 62, 65 above. 
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impulse; rather, it was an effect of the divine will The only recognized 
wil in Christ is that "of God the Word hypostatically united with" the 
flesh. In brief, the only recognized will is the will of the hypostasis of 
the Logos. 

Pyrrhus, too, is bald in ascribing Christ's will to his hypostasis. 
Near the very beginning of the Disputation, we have this exchange: 
PYR: But is Christ one or not? 
MAX: Obviously, he is one. 
PYR: If Christ is one, he willed as one. And if he willed 
as one, then doubtless he has one will, and not two. 
Maximus responds to Pyrrhus with a question of his own: 
MAX: Tell me this, if Christ is one, is he God alone, or man 
alone, or both of them together, God and man? 
PYR: Obviously, God and man.* 
Here Maximus has invited Pyrrhus into the heart of the matter: the 
relationship between person and nature, and the faulty paradigm that 
Pyrrhus is maintaining. We will divide the Confessor's response in two 
for analysis. (Note the clear expressions of Neo-Chalcedonian 
Christology in what follows.) 
Therefore, Christ exists as God and man by nature. Then did 
he will as God and man, or only as Christ? But if it was 
principally as God and man that Christ willed, then it is clear 


that, being one and the same, [He willed] dually and not singly. 
For if Christ is nothing else than his natures from which and in 


*Pyrr 88-10 (PG 91.288D5-89A3): IIYP. Ei; ó Xpistàe, À oð; 

MAE. Nai, elg zpobijloc. 

IIYP, Et obv ef¢ ó Xpictóc, óc el; návtoc xoi hfelev: ei 8 & ci; tfjoeXev, 
èv návtoç avtod Kai tò O£Anpa: Kai od 500. 


*Pyrr 811-12 (PG 91.289A9-13): MAE, Toro oóv ciné por 'O Xpictóg ei; 
dv, Ged¢ póvov éctiv, À Kai &vOporoc povov À tò Govapéótepov, Gedc dpod Kai 
&véporos; 

IIYP. Jipoënioç, Oeóc ópo Kai dvOpomoc. 
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which he exists, then he obviously [wills] according to each of 
his natures; being one and the same, he wills and operates as 
each [nature] is able, if indeed neither is without will or 
operation. So if Christ wills and operates according to each of 
his natures--as each nature is able to will and operate--and if 
he has two natures, then surely he must have two natural wills, 
and in the same number as these, [two] essential operations. 


The key to what Maximus is saying is the question near the beginning, 
"Did he will as God and man, or only as Christ?" Maximus hears 
Pyrrhus advocating that Christ is something else than the two natures 
from which and in which he exists, and that it is this "other" Christ 
that is willing. To this Maximus reaffirms that Christ is not other than 
the two constituent natures "from which and in which he exists," and 
that he wills in a correspondingly dual way. 

He goes on, 


For just as the number of the natures of one and the same 
Christ, piously conceived and spoken of, does not divide Christ, 
but preserves the distinction of natures in the union; so 
neither does the number of essential wills and operations 
attached to the two natures divide Christ either. For through 
both of his natures, as it was said, there was the same will and 
operation of our salvation. This introduces no division (God 
forbid!), but shows rather that each of them is guarded and 
preserved, even in the union. 


5Pyrr 813 (PG 91.289A14-B13): @eò obv $éócei Kai &vüpenoc oónópyov ó 
Xptotóg, óc Otóg xai &vOpanog ó adtdg HOerev, À dç Xpictóg povov; ‘AAA’ el pév 
nponyovpévog óc Geóg xai dvOponoc f(üekev ò Xpiotdég, bnAovóri Svixdc, xai où 
povabwcéx, ei; dv ó aotog, Oerev, Et yàp odbèv Étepóv tativ ó Xpiotôs napa 
tàs aœdrod $óceig, EE dv, xai àv ais ónápyevr npoBíAoc, à xataAA(QAo, taiç éavtoô 
$6cectv: hyovv, a éxáctn néQuxev, ei; dv xai 6 adtdg, hôelé te xai évipyet: 
einep odbetépa adbtdav d&6éAntég otv, À ävevépyntos. Ei è katalogs taic 
tavtod $óctciw ó Xpwtóg, yovv, à éxáctr népuokev, fheerév te xai évýpyer boo 
Sè adtod ai $óceig 560 adtod mávtog Kai tà dvoid Beltpata Kai ai tovtov 
icápiüuot, xai oboidderg bvepyetat. 


Spyrr 813 (PG 91.289B13-C8): "Dezep yap 6 tv tod adtod Kai évòç 
Xpiotod bóceov àptðpòç, evaeBds voodpevdg te xai Aeyüuevoc, où Brapet tov 
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Here Maximus ties a correct understanding of will to a correct under- 
standing of nature. If one understands the hypostatic union aright, 
then to confess the two natures does not undermine the unity of Christ, 
and neither does confessing the natural properties inherent in those 
natures. Rather, they persist, like the natures that ground them, whole 
and unimpaired in the union. 

Pyrrhus does not seem to grasp Maximus’ point, and restates his 


objection, "It is impossible not to introduce ‘willers’ along with the 


7 


wills." To this statement Maximus gives a theological response: 


Granted that "willers" are introduced along with the wills, by a 
reasonable inversion, will is introduced with "willer". Thus will 
you find that the super-essential, more-than-good and blessed 
Divinity, through its one will, is one hypostasis, like Sabellius 
did? Or because of the three hypostases will there also be 
three wills? And because of this, three natures as well, like 
Arius said, since the definitions and canons of the Fathers say 
that a distinction of wills implies a distinction of natures? 


We should note that Pyrrhus did not care for the Neo-Chalcedonian 


correlation of theology and economy. When Maximus reiterates, later in 


Xpictóv, dla colopévnv Kav ti bvócei rapiornor tv $UGEOv tiv Biagopav obto 
xai ó é&pibjuóg töv obciabÓg mpocóvtov taig abtod bóctot FeAnpatav Kai &vepyevàv 
xat ógjo yap, óc etpntoi, tag «too Qóceig OeXqtikóg fv à adtdg kai évepyntucóg 
ti, wav cotnpíag où Siaipectv eloáyev ph yévotto: &AXà tijv aotóv Enloi xai 
póvov, Kav tH évdcer éuloxiv Kai cotnpíav. 


TPyrr 814 (PG 91.289C11-12): 'ABwatov toic GeAdüpaci, ph coveiaávecóo: 
tou; 8élovtae. 


8Pyrr 815 (PG 91.289D4-92A2): Ei yap 5o8í toig 0eAfgaci covewcéyecóot 
toüg Bélovias, mávtog Kai toig Bélovor tà Belñuata Kata tv ebAoyov ávtiotpobiv 
ovveiouyäfoetor Kat edpelñoetar Kad’ opa, tfjg ónepovcíoo Kai ózepayáðov Kai 
uaxapiag Geótntog Sia pèv tò £v ati BéAnua, pia xai fj ónóctact; Kate 
ZEofélliov. Sa 5€ tà tpia npócona, tpia Kai tà Gepatra xai bia toOto tpeiç 
bôcetg, Kata tov “Apetov, einep, Kata tods matptkouc Spovg xai xavdvag, À Stagopd 
tüv OcAmpátov Kai Qóceov eladyet Siagopav, 
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the Disputation, that all the Fathers taught that different operations 
indicate different natures, Pyrrhus responds, 


But the Fathers said this with reference to theology and not 
with reference to economy. Hence, no lover of the truth should 
change the established meaning of their statements which 
pertain to theology into statements that pertain to economy, and 
thereby introduce absurdity. 


Pyrrhus’ rejection of a basic Neo-Chalcedonian tenet helps us to under- 
stand his own set of presuppositions. 

But we must go further in our consideration of will Maximus, in 
other of his Opuscula, tells why will must be ascribed to nature. In 
Opuscule 16, he approves a definition of will submitted to him by the 
disciple of a certain monk and goes on to distinguish will from other 
aspects of volition: 


I thus go on [to ask] whether [or not] the definition of the 
natural wil which your most esteemed servant, disciple and 
monk made is correct, namely that "it is an appetitive power of 
a being according to nature, which maintains all the essential 
attributes and properties of nature." And that the [natural 
will] is one thing and the gnomic [will] another is well received 
[by him] and [taken] from the divinely determined and pleasing 
teaching of the Fathers; even though some are of another 
opinion, [that the Fathers] did not speak so, [and] contend that 
the Fathers defined will rather as an act of willing, or the 
object of the will,!? 


?Pyrr 8176 (201) (PG 91.348C7-11): Totto éni thg Beoroytag toig 
Hacpáci, où piv Kai imi tg oixovopiag efpntar. “Obev ovè piAaA Gove Sravoiag 
xagéctnxe, Tà éni tiie Beodoyiag abtoig elpnuéva, petéyeiv ent tig oixovopiac, xoi 
tiv totaUtnQv covetcayayeiv &tonziav. 


107p 16 (PG 91.185C13-88A1): Aéyo 5h thv tameivociv, mv8écOoi 
KatnEiosag tov olkétnv Kal padntiv, Stà tov mepi $octkoo Oriüpatog dpropov, öv 
6 eblofñc nexoinxe povayzic, ei ed exer, À pi, dou, "Abvapiv onápyeww tod Kate 
boouv Svtog ópextuciv, Kai tóv otctobóg tH doser npocóvtov Ovvektikiv TavtOV 
iStopétov." Kart ën &AXo todto, Kai tò yvomxèv do, KaAde Éyew drolopBavo, 
Kai tfj; tov Oeokpitov oùk andbovia BibackoAiag Ilavépov, el Kai toiv £vopicOn uù 
obtoc Bye, BéAnoiv Kai BelnBëv À GeAntov loyvpihopévois tò BÉNA tovs 
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Maximus touches on a number of important issues in these two 
sentences. First, will is said to be (a) an appetitive power, (b) proper 
to nature, and (c) a maintainer of all the essential attributes and 
properties of the nature of which it is constitutive, Second, the natural 
will is to be distinguished from the "gnomic" will This teaching is to 
be found in the Fathers, even though some people (namely the 
Monothelites) say otherwise. And third, these people say rather that 


the Fathers taught that will is either (a) the act of willing, or (b) the 


object of will We will treat each of these issues in its proper place, H 


For now, let us go on with our definition of will. 

We may gain more insight from the definition of will found in the 
first Opuscule, in the section entitled, "Concerning the natural will, that 
is, the faculty of will" In this passage, Maximus is distinguishing 
natural will from free choice: 


It is said that the natural will, i.e. the faculty of will, is an 
appetitive power of being according to nature which maintains 
all the essential attributes and properties of nature. For by this 
[natural will], the essence is naturally compelled and desires the 
being, life, and motion [proper to it] by sense and intellect: its 
own natural and full being. Being voluntary in itself, and the 
sustainer of all that is comprised by it, the nature is 
established, continuing in the logos of its being, according to 
which it is and becomes appetitive. For this reason, others 
define natural wiil to be a rational and vital appetite, while free 
choice is a deliberative appetite of those things within our 
[power] Therefore, the faculty of will is not free choice, since 
the simple faculty of will is a certain rational and vital appetite, 
while free choice is à concourse of appetite, deliberation and 


IIavépag bpibesbar. 


This same definition of natural will is given in TP 3 (PG 91.45D3- 
48A1). 


see the principles that "the faculty of will and its employment 
are confused" and that "wil and the object of will are confused" below. 
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judgement. For desiring, we first deliberate; and having 
deliberated, we judge; and having judged, we choose what 
judgement has shown to be better [over] the worse. The one 
[natural will] is fitted only to natural things; while the other 
[free choice] is fitted only to those things within our [power], 
and which are brought to pass by [our] power. The faculty of 
wil, therefore, is not free choice. 


Wil is natural, à natural power or faculty of the nature, and the most 
important attribute of a nature. Its importance lies in that it conserves 
the nature of which it is constitutive, and it does so by willing, in 
accordance with the logos of the nature that grounds it, all of those 
things that sustain the nature, including being itself. Natural will, or 
the faculty of will, is to be distinguished from free choice in that free 
choice concerns particular things which one can choose or not choose, 
depending upon one's deliberation and judgement. The faculty of will is 
simply the rational and vital appetite inherent in a nature and does not 
concern particular choices. As we shall see later, the difference bet- 
ween natural wil and free choice is precisely the difference between 


logos and tropos. 


12 TP 1 (PG 91.12C8-13A12): Hepi Qvcikob OcAügatog, yovv GcAfjaeac. 
Ou $aciv elvat Quctxóv, fjyovuv BéAnoiv, Bovagiv tod Kata püsiv Óvtoc 
ópextixiv Kai tüv ods1odd¢ tfj QUctl npocóvtov covextixrv navtov ibopótov, 
Tobro yap svvezyopévy buoikôs 1 obcia, tod te elvat xai Civ xai Kivetobar Kat’ 
eicünciv te xai vobv épéyetar, tig oixeiag Ejiepévn duoixñs Kal nAfpovc 
óvtótQtog. Gelntikih yap éavtfüg, Kai tóv ösa cóctaciv abris nowicDat zépuxe, 
xagéctnkev 1 Qóoig tQ tod efvar adtic Ady, Kad’ Sv got te Kal yéyovev 
dpextixds exnptnévyn.  Atómep Étepor todto tò $ucixóv dpifdpevor élnpá activ 
elvon, dpeEiv Aoyuciv te xai Cotikhy thv è npoaipeoiv, dpeEw Bovdevtikiv tov èp’ 
fiv. Ok Eotiv oóv npouipeotc f| BéAnoic: etmep f) pèv BéAnois érAñ tig Spekic 
tou, Aoyich te xoi Cori à 5é npomipeoic, ópé&eog Kai Bovañs Kai Kpidewç 
obvobog.  'Opeyópevoi yàp npdtepov BovAevóptOo: Kai BovAevoópevot, Kpivopev Kat 
Kpivavtes, mpoaipodpeba tod xeípovog td Beiy0Ev ex ti xpíceog xpeivtov: xai À p£v, 
uôvov fiptytar tüv puouxdv: fj bà povav tàv eb’ fiv, xai BU Hav Yivecôa 
Svvapévav. Otk Éctw obv BÉANGIG À npooípeotc. 
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If a nature lacks its will, it ceases to be the same kind of nature, 
for there is no inherent power to conserve the nature. Thus, a man 
bereft of will lacks an essential attribute of humanity. And further, a 
Christ bereft of a natural human will has not assumed a complete 
humanity; indeed, he has not assumed a humanity at all The result is 
every conceivable Christological error. As Maximus says in the third 
Opuscule, 


But how did the Incarnate Word truly become man [if] he 
was destitute of that which most especially characterizes the 
[human] nature as rational? For being deprived of appetitive 
motion, he must also be bereft of every [other] vital power. 
And if he had not the vital power by nature, then he clearly 
did not have a soul, apart from which no flesh is able to 
subsist. Therefore he makes the economy appear in the simple 
form of flesh, but it is not [really] flesh by nature, noetically 
and rationally animated, hypostatically filled by the Incarnate 
Word. [And] according to Severus, he did not have a natural 
will as man. For if he was truly defective in natural will as 
man, then he was not truly perfect man; and if he was not 
truly perfect man, neither did he become wholly man. For what 
existence has an imperfect nature, and [what existence] lacks a 
logos? 

Therefore, the result of Severus, and of those with him, 
through a particular natural defect, is to exclude the assumed 
nature from the ineffable union and to confirm the illusion of 
Manes, the confusion of Apollinarius, and the confusion-of- 
essence of Eutyches. ` 


18rp 3 (PG 91.49A10-C3): Ili 5& yéyove kat’ &Ańðeiav &vOponov caproBeic 
6 Aóyog, Tod péliota tiv þúciv d¢ Aoyuciv xapaktnpitovtog épnuoc; Tò yap tg 
xat Éjeoiw dpextixtic totepnpévov xivijceas, Kai néons Config Gvvépenc 
àpoiphoerev dv, Tò BE Lonuxv oùk tyov ek $óctog Sóvapıv, ob8é tijv olavodv 
5nXovóti yuynv, fic yopig oùe càpE ónoctain not’ dv. Oùroiv yilÿ popdicer 
capkóg tijv olkovopíav thdvtacev GAA’ od pocet copkóc, voepc te Kai Aoyuüg 
éyvyouévng Kad’ oPnóctaciv capxo0eic ó Aôyos nenAñpoxe, 0cAnpa Qocixóv Kate 
Levijpov obk Éyov ós üvOpenog. El yap pvo: Beliuatt xat àXfgetav à 
&vüporoc fjv Ain, téAeiog xat! dAñBerav ob yéyovev dvOponog ei Se téAetog kat’ 
dAtfertav où yeyovev &vBponoc, od5’ óXeG &vOporog yéyovev. Tiç yàp dtEXo0G 
$6ceoG bnraphic, fig oùôë Aóyoc doti; 
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The issue in Monotheletism, then, is not academic. Whether or not 
Christ has a human will impinges upon the efficacy of the whole 
economy of salvation. This is why Monotheletism is important, especially 
because it was by will that man fell in the first place, and to leave the 
faculty of will unredeemed is to maintain a grossly incomplete economy. 
The soteriological implications of Monotheletism help to explain why 
Maximus was willing to endure mutilation and exile for his Dyothelite 
views. "Rien ne touche donc plus aux racines de la vie spirituelle que 


la théologie des deux volontés."!* 


2. Two opposing wills in the same person is impossible 








Following immediately upon the first principle is this second one. 


Pyrrhus says, "It is impossible for two different wills to exist together 


"15 


in one person without opposition. This statement has its antecedent 


in the Psephos, which says, "It is impossible for one and the same 
Subject to have two contrary wills simultaneously and in the same 
way."15 


As we said in Chapter I, to equate a mere difference of wills with 


an opposition of wills is an assertion that need not have been made by 


l4 Jean-Luc Marion, "Les deux volontés du Christ selon saint Maxime 
le Confesseur," Résurrection 41 (1973): 65. 


15 pyrr 816 (PG 91.292A3-4): 'Aŝiwatóv éstiv dv évi npoodng úo dAAHAOIG 
ovvordpEar Belñuata avev tvavtioceac, 


16 See Chapter I.C.4.b, p. 62 above. We recall that this particular 
sentence was dropped from the Ekthesis and replaced with a more 
thorough-going Monotheletism, but the idea was retained nevertheless. 
We will see that Gregory the Theologian is in fact an earlier antecedent 
to Pyrrhus’ thought on this point. 
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the Monothelites.!! Maximus nevertheless takes the ball and runs with 
it: 


If it is not possible for two wills to be in one and the same 
person without opposition, then by [your reasoning], it is 
possible [for them to exist] with opposition. And if this is so, 
you have confessed that there are two [wills] and you do not 
quibble over the number [of wills], but only over their 
opposition. So it remains [for us] to discover the cause of the 
conflict. What do you say it is, the natural will, or sin? If you 
say it is the natural will, we know that God and no other is the 
cause of this, then by [your reasoning], God will be the Author 
of the conflict. But if [the cause is] sin, and [Christ] commits 
no sin, then the Incarnate God will have no opposition in his 
natural wils. For clearly, there is no result where there is no 
cause. 


Two points. First, Maximus shows that by this argument, Pyrrhus has 
not rejected two simple wills in Christ, but only two opposed, or 
contrary, wills. Because Pyrrhus insists on saying that two wills in one 
subject must be opposing, he is led to aver that in reality there can be 
only one will, for it is impossible for two opposing wills to exist in the 
same subject. 

Second, Maximus offers a way out of Pyrrhus! logic by searching 
for the cause of the opposition of wills which Pyrrhus believes must 


obtain. The two alternatives are that the human natural will is 


V See p. 61 above. 


18pyrr 817 (PG 91.292A6-B5): Ei dvev evavtidseng 560 Sedqpata év évi 
Kai tà abt zpocózQ eiva: où Svvatov, Gpa peta evavtidoeas, Kata c£, Svvatov, 
Ei 5& todto, téac tà 560 eivai dpodoynoac Kai npóg tov api6pov od Siadepy, GAA’ 
f| povov mpdg tiv évavtiótýta, Ovrodv Aelnetar Cytetv tiv nomntiKhy the paxns 
œitiov. Iloíav obv tavdtyy dns; "Apa tiv Kata dbo BéAnoiv, À tiv ópoptiav; 
‘AAA’ el pév tiv Kata püoiv einne Bélnotiv, taútng è obk &Alov À tov Oedv 
yivéoxopev aitov. &pa, Kata cé, tiv payne ónjpiovpyóg ó Oedg. El BE tv 
époptiav: apaptiav 5È oUx éroinoe, ob5é tijv oiavodv évavt(ociv èv toig Kata Quoi 
«0100 ó ouprobeis Ocóc efye OeXüpoci, Tod aitíou yap otk Óóvtoc, où6ë tò 
aittatév npobüAoeg čotar 
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inherently contrary to the divine will, or that opposition results from 
something which is not inherent in the natural wil, namely sin. To say 
that the natural wil is per se opposed to the divine will is to make God 
himself the cause of his creature’s opposition to himself, He is, after 
all, the Creator of all natures and, by extension, of all natural wills. 
Clearly this is not an acceptable solution, but neither is the other 
alternative Maximus suggests: that sin is the cause of the opposition of 
wils. To admit that the two wills of Christ are opposed is to admit that 
there is sin in Christ. But since Christ is sinless, there is no ground 
for supposing that his wills are opposed to each other. In brief, 
Maximus demonstrates that it is possible to conceive of two natural wills 
in one and the same Subject which are not opposed. How that is 
possible concerns will as a faculty of nature and how that faculty is 
hypostatically, or modally, employed, a distinction which we will now 
undertake to flesh out. 

To probe more deeply into this Monenergist principle and its 
solution, we must turn to Opuscule 20. Part of this opuscule is con- 
cerned with explaining a passage from Gregory the Theologian which the 


Monothelites were citing in support of their views. !? 


The passage is 
found in The Fourth Theological Oration. The significant phrases are 
given in italics. 


Let them quote in the seventh place that the Son came down 
from heaven, not to do his own will, but the will of him that 


l?The whole examination of this text of Gregory's is found at PG 
91.233B6-37C8 As Sherwood notes (Date-List, 41), Maximus comments on 
this text at least eight times: TP 3 (48B), 4 (61Af.), 6 (65B), 7 (81CD), 15 
(161A, 176A), 20 (233B, 236B), and Pyrr (316C). 
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sent him. Well, if this had not been said by himself who came 
down, we should say that the phrase was modeled as issuing 
from the human nature, not as Him who is conceived of in his 
character as the Savior, for his human will cannot be opposed 
to God, seeing it altogether taken into God [lit. wholly deified]; 
but conceived simply as our nature, inasmuch as the human will 
does not completely follow the divine, but for the most part 
struggles against it and resists it. For we understand in the 
same way the words, "Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me; nevertheless not what I will, but thy will prevail." 

For it is not likely that he did not know whether it was 
possible or not, or that he would oppose will to will But since, 
as this is the language of him who assumed our nature (for he 
it was who came down), and not of the same nature which he 
assumed, we must meet the objection in this way: that the 
passage does not mean that the Son has a special will of his 
own, besides that of the Father, but that he has not. ?? 


It is possible to read this passage with Monothelite eyes and do it a 
Ereat deal of justice. Already we see what may in fact be the authority 
behind Pyrrhus! claim that two wills cannot exist in the same person 
without opposition: that "the human will does not completely follow the 
divine, but for the most part struggles against it and resists it." 
Moreover, the simple identification of the deified human will of Christ 
with the "theandric" will of Christ completes the picture acceptably. 
Let us see how Maximus interprets what Gregory says in Opuscule 20. 

The part of Opuscule 20 we are concerned with opens with a 
question: 

But if someone, recalling [Gregory's words], asks, "If there is 

no natural opposition [of wills in Christ], then with regards to 

our own [human] will (since it is his and not another's), how 

could [Gregory] not say that it followed the [divine will], but 

rather that "for the most part [the human will] struggles 

against it and resists it"? For either being antagonistic [to the 


divine will] it is not natural, or being natural, it is not 
antagonistic. And [antagonism] is established as a natural 


Edward R. Hardy, ed., Christology of the Later Fathers 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954), 185. 
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quality of the will of the Savior's humanity. Since it is 
[antagonistic], then it is by no means [natural]; but if it is 
[natural], it must be antagonistic. 
In other words, given that by definition what is natural is not 
antagonistic to God, how could Gregory say that the natural human will 
of Christ struggled against the divine wil? Why did he not say that 
the human will followed the divine will? And if antagonism is made to 
be a natural quality of the human will of Christ, one of two things must 
obtain: either because his human will is antagonistic, it cannot be 
natural; or if it is natural, antagonism is also natural, and God is made 
out to be its Author. 

Maximus’ response is lengthy, so we will divide it up into smaller 
parts. He begins, 

We say that insofar as [will] is natural, it is not antagonistic; 

but insofar as it is not naturally moved in our case, it is surely 

antagonistic and "for the most part struggles against" [the 

divine will], in which also sin is incurred. : 
First, Maximus reaffirms the dictum that what is natural is not 
antagonistic to God, It is only when will is not naturally moved that 


antagonism to the divine will occurs, and this is also the motion in 


which sin is incurred. Thus, a movement of will that is contrary to 


21pG 91.236B9-C4: El 5& ng épet Kai el pnôèv $vcixóv dnevavtiov, nic 
nepi tod kab’ hag évpútov GeAnpatoc, eimep adtod, Kai oùk &Alov toyóv, 
tuvnpovevcev 5 Ilatüv, x«i ob névroc elpnxev énopévoo Oeÿ, GA! 'Avtinirtovtog 
hg Tà noÀlà Kai dvttmadatovtog;" “H yap où puoxdv óc dvtinadov, À ovK 
&vtínaAov óc bv Qoctxóv, Kai GAAo Aoindv óc év noiétnti docu npog t0 Béherv 
tod kata tov Zotfjpa àvüponivov kabéotnrev: einep todto pév, obSapdc exeivo bé, 
brevavti ov. 


22pG 91.236C4-7: apèv, dtimep kabo pev puoixdv, ody brevavtiov. xagó 5E 


un buouxôc npôs pv xiveitat, capds brevavtiov, xai dc và noid avtinintov, 6 
«ai tò &paptaverv ÉDÉTETUL. 
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nature is a movement of will that is contrary to the divine will and that 
is sinful. 

For [sin is incurred] by an abuse in the mode of motion, but 

not by nature in the logos of the faculty, [and] it is resisted 

by reason and by ordinance. 3 
This sentence is dense, Maximus contrasts three pairs of terms: abuse 
and nature, mode and logos, motion and faculty. The faculty of will is 
natural, a component of nature, and as such corresponds in all things to 
the logos by which, and in accordance with which, it moves. The mode 
of willing, however, is not natural in the sense that it pertains to 
hypostasis instead. It is hypostatically, modally, that the will is actually 
exercised and moves, and this motion, not bound by the logos of nature, 


24 This modal alteration and abuse 


is capable of alteration and abuse. 
of the natural faculty of will is resisted by reason (inherent in human 
nature) and ordinance (divine prescription). 
Since [our will] is suitably formed and moved, if it does not 
have unity with God, at least it has correspondence and not 
antagonism. 
Given that human will is formed and moved in accordance with nature, 


inasmuch as it does move in accordance with that nature, it corresponds 


to the divine will, even if it is not wholly united with God. Again, there 


23pG 91.236C7-10: TO yàp xatà napaygpnoiv ti xivüceog tpónQ, GAA’ od tà 
Kata $óciv tig Svvapeag AóyQ, tó mapa Adyov xai vótov dpiotatat 

?^The modal alteration and abuse of the will is called gnome (yv@un), 
a term we will consider as the last Monothelite principle in section B.9, 
p. 250 below. 


?5PG 91.236C10-12: émei npoccQoóg tonodpevdv te xai Kivodpevov, ei kai tò 
fivouévov zpóc Otóv oùk Eye, GAAG ye tò coppaivov xai ph &vttníntov. 
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is no natural antagonism of the human will to God, and we are reminded 
that nature, being created by God, is good, and therefore to move in 
accordance with nature is to do good and to fulfill the divine intention 
of the nature. 

For [just as] there is not in nature a logos for what is above 
nature, so neither is there [in the nature a logos] for what is 
against nature and rebels against it. 
Just as it is not proper to human nature to deify itself, since there is 
in human nature no logos for super-human things, so neither is it 
proper to human nature to damn itself, since there is in human nature 
no logos for things contrary to nature. 
Whence the Teacher does not concern himself with each and 
every point and explain it, but pruned [his speech], saying, 
"Inasmuch as" and "for the most part," by which he means, 
"when" and "occasionally," on account of the difficulty of 
leading the many up to virtue. 
When Gregory says, "inasmuch as the human will does not completely 
follow the divine, but for the most part struggles against it and resists 
it,' he is not talking about Christ's human will, but our own. And he 
says this pastorally and means "when the human will does not follow the 


divine," and "occasionally struggles against it and resists it." And he 


says this because it is not easy for most people to ascend to God in 


26pG 91.236C12-14: ‘Nc yàp obbeic èv tH ser Aóyog tod drèp $ooiv, 
oûtroc od5é tod napa $óciv xoi ctactólovtoc. 


?"bG 91.236C14-D4: "Evüev o86 dg ody netar mávtn te xoi závtog 
ént)üvato ó Bibáckalog, GAA’ exddace pioac: "Dg où navtws, Kai wç tà roha," à 
mposvnaxovetor tò, éotiv Ste Kai OÀiyóxig, Bid tò mnpóg dpetnv tOv moAAÓv 
Svoavayoyov. 
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virtue, and even when they do, they frequently do not follow the divine 
wil, but struggle against it and resist it along the way. 

For the will of the Savior's humanity, if it were natural (but 

not naked like ours, just like his humanity [was not naked]), 

[in a manner] beyond us was utterly deified in the union, to 

which also his sinlessness may properly be ascribed. 
If the will of Christ's humanity is natural, then it is utterly deified in 
the hypostatic union, and it is to the union that his sinlessness is also 
properly ascribed. How so? Because the human nature of Christ had a 
divine hypostasis. This is the mode of Christ's humanity that is 


"beyond us," 


and this is why his humanity was not "naked." To recall 
an earlier statement and apply it now to Christ, "[sin is incurred] by an 
abuse in the mode of motion, but not by nature in the logos of the 
faculty." If the subject in question is a human person, then the hypo- 
static, modal mode of motion is capable of moving contrary to the logos 
of nature and of sinning. If, however, the subject in question is a 
divine person, then the hypostatic mode of motion will never move 
contrary to the logos of nature, but will always move in accordance with 
it. Why? Because, as we said, nature is good, and motion in accordance 
with nature is likewise good and the fulfillment of the logos of nature. 
It is for this reason that Christ's humanity is sinless, it is because of 
the hypostatic union that Christ's humanity is wholly deified, and both 
sinlessness and deification turn out to be two aspects of the same 


reality. 


28pG 91.236D4-9: Td yap tod Kata tov Zotíüpa ävôponivou Gédewv, el Kai 
buoixdv fjv, GAA’ ob widdv fjv kað’ Huds, donep odë’ adtd tò &vOpómivov, à 
bmEp tac ti Évhoer xatáxpov Geodév, à Kai tò d&vapéptytov Kvpiag énhptytar. 
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But our [will], as was made clear before, is naked, and not at 

all sinless, because of its capacity for deviation, [and it] does 

not remain in this [state of sinlessness]. Nature is not alter- 

able, but motion is capable of being turned aside, or rather, it 

is more correct to say, its mode changes. And clearly from this 

[changeable mode] one does many things contrary to reason, but 

in no way is [nature] changed from an essential, innate, and 

rational [nature] into an irrational nature [as a result]. 
Again, in our case, with a human person embodying a human nature, 
there is a capacity for deviation from what is natural to us, and we do 
not remain always in a state of sinlessness. But this deviation is not 
natural, for nature is unalterable; rather, it is modal, and modal changes 
do not alter nature (e.g., an irrational act does not render our nature 
irrational). 

To summarize, then, the Monothelite principle that two opposing wills 
in the same person is impossible, we have seen Maximus respond that 

1. Pyrrhus is correct, but this principle does not lead to a 
rejection of a doctrine of two simple wills in Christ, but only to the 
rejection of & doctrine of two opposing wills. 

2. The cause of opposition between the wills must be either nature 
or sin, and in the case of Christ, neither is an acceptable alternative. 

3. Thus, it is possible to conceive of two wills in Christ without 
opposition. 


4. Concord of divine and human wills in Christ is not only possible, 


but is in fact natural. 


2%pG 91.236D9-14: To Bé fuétepov mpobílog yiAóv, Kai odSapis 
.&vapáptqtov, ià tiv tide xàáxeice yivopévyv napèykàisiv: où Qoctv pèv 
rapaAAóttovrcav, xívnoiv ÂÈ nopatpérovouv, À pGAAov elneiv &AnBéotEpov, tov 
tabte tpdnov dueiBovoav, Kai Shov, éx tod moAAG mapaAóyog noteiv, Kat 
unôouds els GAoyov petanintetv ovaiav ex tig evodons Évhirov Aoyiufic. 
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5. Sin is a hypostatic, modal motion of will contrary to nature. 

6. Since Christ is à divine hypostasis, there is in him no 
possibility of motion contrary to nature. 

7. Thus there is in Christ both a deifying divine will and a deified 


human wil in perfect union and concord. 


After Maximus answered Pyrrhus! first two principles, the ex- 
Patriarch seems to be a little more mollified than he was before, and has 
gained somewhat in understanding, but he is still not without his 
objections. 


PYR: Willing, therefore, is natural? 

MAX: Yes, the simple willing is natural. 

PYR: If willing is natural, and the more illustrious of the 
Fathers say that there is one will of God and the Saints, then 
there will be one nature of God and the Saints. 


Maximus addresses the fundamental confusion at work in this Monothelite 
principle: the confusion of will with its object. 


We said before that it is necessary, when speaking about the 
truth, to distinguish the meaning of what is being said, because 
of the deception that arises from equivocation. So I ask you 
this: do the Saints who say "there is one will of God and the 
Saints" mean the essential and creative will of God, or the 
object of will? For the will of the one who wills and the object 
of that will are not the same, just as the eye of one who sees 
and what is seen [are not the same]; the former is inherent in 
it, while the latter is external. If they said this about the 
essential [will], then not only will the Saints be found to be co- 
natural and co-creative with God, but they will contradict 


30pyrr 8818-20 (PG 91.292B7-13): HYP, baeag oóv tò Béke; 

MAS. Nai, tò Gnade OtÀew, ÓSEO. 

HYP. Ei $óccoG tò OtAew- oi épjavégtepor Sè tv Ilutépov Ev BéAnpa tod 
@eod xai tüv óyiov efrov: Kai pia pdo1g Éctar obto ye tv &yiov xai tod Oeod, 
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themselves, for they also said that it is impossible for two 
things different in essence to have a common will. But if [they 
said this] about the object of will, the reason is etiological, or, 
as some like to say, [it was] in the "large sense" that the 
Fathers called "will" that which was willed. And neither does 
anything absurd follow from defining the simple will as 
natural?! 


The first half of Maximus! response is straightforward and needs no 
commentary; the second half could endure a little explication. If those 
illustrious Fathers did mean to speak about the essential will of God 
when they said "one will of God and the Saints," then Pyrrhus’ 
objection is correct: the Saints would be co-natural and co-creative with 
God. But such an interpretation of the text flies in the face of another 
Patristic teaching, which says that two things having different natures 
must have different wills. (Recall that natures are revealed in their 
faculties and operations, without which the natures grounding them 


would be unknowable.) So it is clear that the Fathers could not mean 


31 pyrr 821 (PG 91.292B14-D2): Kai &votépo èppéðn, óc Sei, tov nepi 
dAnbeiac Aóyov novodpevov DtaotéAAeo0at tüv Aeyouévov ta onpatvopeva, bia tiv 
èk tf; ópovopíoag zÀAdvnv. ‘Avtepyoopar yap ae Kal adtôc, Gti, oi èv BéAnua tod 
Oeod Kal tov &yiov cindvteg &ytot, mpóg tò otcióBeg tod Oeo xai bnjyiovpytkóv 
géinua &zoBAénovteg toto efnov, À npóg tò OcÀmtóv; Où tabtov yàp tò toO 
0£Aovtog HANA, Kai tò Belntôv, orep ode tò tod dpavtog Ómtuóv, Kai tO 
ópatóv tò pev yàp ovciob0g adtd npocéctu, tÒ ĝe &xt0g toyxóvei ‘AAA’ el pev 
mpdg tò obsides dmibóvteg elrov, où povov épopueis 
Kai ovvôngioupyods Éioéyovtes eúpedńgovtæi tQ Oed tois éyiovs, GAG xai éavtoic 
évavttotgevot, $ócavteg pù B0vacO0oi tà Etepooócia xowov Éyew tnpa., Ei BE 
npóg tò OcÀmntóv, &pa aitioloyixdc À, dg tio: ikov Aéyew, KataypnotiKas, TÒ 
0c1n0év Bélnua mpoonyopevoay oi Ilatépeg xai odôèv Éyetar dtonov, tüv (óctoG 
eivat tò &nÀGG OÉAeiv dpilopévov. 

The present author cannot believe that Maximus used xataypnctxüc to 
mean "by misuse of the language." his respect for the ipsissima verbi 
of the Fathers makes it unlikely. In one place, Charles Moeller 
translates the word as "au sens large," i.e. as opposed to Kkbpi® ("Le 
chalcédonisme," 681), hence the present translation. 
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this. It is perfectly coherent and consistent with the Fathers' teaching, 
however, to understand this saying as referring to the object of the 
wil, even if the Fathers called the object of will "will" in a broad, 
imprecise way. 

In Opuscule 1, in a section entitled, "That after the Resurrection 
there will not be one will of the Saints with each other and with God, 


and one object of will, according to a mode proper to all, as some 


n32 
, 


say the Confessor raises the same objection: 


If the divine will and the human will are the same and 
numerically one, as they say, since God established the ages by 
his will, there will be the same will of the Creator and the 
chorus of the Saints, be [that will] natural or intentional; and 
to put it simply, it is made identical with the divine [will], 
which is absurd, and, I suppose, the work of a raving mind. 


But in the paragraph which precedes this one, Maximus introduces 
another observation that clarifies the distinction between will and the 
object of will He begins by distinguishing the faculty of will and the 
mode of will that we saw at work in the last principle: 


If the will, in the mode of what is proper to motion, is not 
one in all men, there will never be one will of God and the 
saved, as some believe, according to a mode proper to all. 
[Rather] there is one object of will of God and the Saints: the 
salvation of them that are saved, the divinely established 
object, the end pre-conceived before all the ages, about which 
there will be agreement by will of those who are saved with 


32pG 91.21C13-D2: "Ot Kate mávta tpórov otk Čotar petà tiv &vóctagiv Èv 
tò BéAnqua tv áyiov mpóg GAAHAOUG kai tov Oedv, kåv Èv moot tò BelnBëv, óc 
tiveg Aéyovow. 


337P 1 (PG 91.25C1-8): Ei è tavtòv totar Kai èv ápiOpuó tó te Oetov kai 
10 á&vOpózivov Béna, Kata tods Aéyovtac, énetbn Belnpatt závtag ó Ceds 
dnéotnse toug aldvac, totat tà abt Gedhpats: Snprovpyog Kai ó Tv &yí(ov xopóc, 
eite dvoid, elte yvopucó: xoi érA, À repikasıi npóg tò Beiov tavtiCecbar önrep 
tonov, kai uôvne, óc ouai, euBabopévns Épyov Gtavoias éotiv. 
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each other and with the God who saves. [This salvation] is 
wholly and generically in all, but the capacity for God is unique 
for each one, [for] all are filled in the measure of grace. And 
being filled in all [ways], (to respect [established] usage), they 
adhere [to God] according to the measure of faith in each one. 
For if the will of God is by nature to save, and it is [the will] 
of man by nature to be saved, then that which by nature saves 
is not the same as that which by nature is saved. And there is 
one object for both: the salvation of all, put forth by God and 
chosen by the Saints.? 


Since the mode of willing is hypostatic, because there is a multitude of 
human hypostases, there cannot be one sole mode of willing for every- 
one, and there certainly cannot be one sole mode for everyone and God 
as well Where then is unity of will? In the object of will, which in 
this case is the salvation of the saved. The saved are wholly and 
completely saved, as Maximus explains, but their capacity for God is 
determined by the degree to which each person adheres to God; and 
this is a modal consideration. God is naturally able to save, while man 
is naturally able to be saved, and the respective wills of both God and 
man are realized in one and the same object: the salvation of the saved. 


Thus, will is natural, and modally actualized, and is distinct from its 


34bG 91.25A8-B12: Ei 8& tpóngQ tà Kata tiv Kivnoiv ob pia révrov &vOponov 
fh 8£Xnsig; odSémote pia tod te Geod Kai tüv colonévov, We toiv tbobe, katà 
návta tpómov yevücetu: O£Amoig x&v čv tò GelnBév bct tH te Oed xoi toig &yiotc, 
à cotnpía tév calopévav oxonds oxápyovca Ocioc, ús téAog mávtov npoertvonbèv 
tiv eióvov. nepi 5, tv te calopévav mpdg dAMíAovg Kai Oto tod cólovtoc, Kata 
tiv GEANow yevijcetar cóppocig; blov èv ràci yeveKds, Kai tó Kad’ Éxactov iBixôç 
topñsavros tod Oe0d, tod tà névta zÀnpobvtog tH pétpo tfjg y&pitog xoi èv mci 
ninpovpévon, perdv Biknv, Kata tiv &voloyíav tig Ev ExáctQ mícteog at 
ovpdveiaiv, Ei yàp tod pév Oeod tò GéAnpa dice: omauxdv, tò Sè «àv avepanov 
picer sotdpevov tavtov oUK dv elm rotè tò bócet cov, Kai tò $ócti colópevov 
kàv cic dubotépov oxondc, à cotnpía tõv brav xagéctnkev dnd pèv tod Oeod 
mpoBeBAnpevy $zó 5È tov àyiov npogpnpévm. 
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object. Pyrrhus’ objection is a weak one, and there is little more to 


say about this Monothelite principle. 


4 The faculty of will and its employment are confused 

After hearing Maximus distinguish between will and the object of 
wil, Pyrrhus raises an objection and shows Maximus what he considers 
to be the unacceptable result of ascribing will to nature. He says, 

If we differ from ourselves and from each other in our wills-- 

and now will this and later do not will it--, and this [will] is 

natural and of the same characteristic logos, not only wil we be 

found to differ from each other in nature, but [we will also be 
found] to change our own [nature] infinitely. 
In short, if will is natural, every time the will/object of will changes, 
the nature will change as well Not only wil human beings differ from 
each another by nature, but each individual person will change his own 
nature every time he wills something else. 

Having distinguished between will and the object of will, Maximus 
now finds that he must distinguish between will as a faculty of nature 
and the hypostatic employment of that faculty. In his response we find 
a clear and classic application of the logos-tropos distinction. 

The will and the mode of willing are not the same, just as sight 

and the mode of seeing are not the same. For will, like sight, 

is natural, and is [so] in all those that are of like nature and 

like origin. But the mode of willing, like the mode of seeing-- 

that is, to will to walk or not to will to walk; or to look to the 


right or to the left, or up or down; or to contemplate concupis- 
cence or the logoi which are in things--, this is the mode of 


35 pyrr 822 (PG 91.292D5-10): Ei toig BeAńpacı npóg te Eavto)c xai 
GAANLOVS Srapépopev: viv pév, todto O&kovteg viv è, tò adtd od Bélovtes: 
dbceas 5é todto, Kai tod atc yapaxtnpiotixod Aóyov, oo uóvov TH doser 
GAAnAMV Siahépovteg edpedynsdpeba, GAAG xai dzeipóxig tadtnv petaBaddrovtes. 
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the use of will and sight, [residing] only in the use. And the 
same distinction [may be applied] to other things, following 
common usage. If this [will] bears witness to the nature we 
have, then to will to eat, or not to will to eat, or to will to 
walk, or not to will [to walk], is not the abolition of the will in 
itself, but of the mode of willing, i.e. the origin and passing 
away of the things that are willed. For otherwise, if we 
suppose that the things created by God, being willed by him, 
[should] pass away, then his essential and creative will, which 
is presupposed in those things, [must also] pass away. 


Just as there can be no confusion between the faculty of will and the 
objects of that will, neither can there be a confusion between the will 
as an innate faculty of nature and the hypostatic, modal employment of 
that faculty. Pyrrhus! objection falls on the same grounds that much of 
Monotheletism falls: hypostasis and nature are distinct, not identical. 
Pyrrhus attempted to prove that ascribing will to nature is insup- 
portable because every time the will changes, the nature must also 
change. He now turns the argument around. No longer arguing from 
the standpoint of a mutable will he argues from the standpoint of an 


immutable nature 


36 pyrr 823 (PG 91.292D7-93B3): Ob ta)tóv tò Békeiv Kai tò nóg O£Aew 
bonep oob& tò dpav Kai tò mg dpdv. Tò pév yàp OtAew, donep xai tò ópQv, 
$6ctog: Kai n&c1 toíc ópo$océci Kai ópoyevéci npocóv. tò Se nde 0&leww, donep 
Kai tó zóg ÓpQv, tovtéott O£Aeiv neptnatijoat, kai pù 8éAetv nepinatíjcot, Kat 
8eEvà ópQv, À &piotepà, À &vo, À Kato, À npóg éniüvpíav, fj katavónoiv tov èv 
toig osi Aóyov, tpómog toti tg tod O£Xetv Kai ópáv xpíjotoc, póv TH Kexpnuévo 
zpocóv, Kai tüv BAdov abtóv yopilov, katà thv xowóg Aeyopévnv Biadopav. Ei be 
zoûto paptupodcav tijv büoiv Eyopev, Spa td Bede payeiv, À ph Belew payeiv À 
tó GeAew nepinatiioo, À ph OÉAewv: o9 tod nedvoxévar Béleiv totiv dvaipecic, GAAG 
TOD nds Béleiv, tovtéot, tov BeAntdv toti yévecig xai dzoyévecig. Obte yap, el 
dnobdpeda. ta Ex tod Oeod yevopeva, GeAnta adtod vta, cnoyevesbar, toUtoig Kai 
tò mpoemtvoodpevov adtôv, obotóBeg adtod Kai mointiKov PEAUX ovvanoyevijcetat. 
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If you say that will is natural, and what is natural is altogether 
compelled, how can you call the [two] wills in Christ natural 
[and] not take away all his voluntary motion? 


Before, Pyrrhus said, if natural will is mutable, nature is also mutable. 
Now he says that if nature is immutable, a natural wil must also be 
immutable. 

Maximus’ response to this line of reasoning contains four points. 
First, he denies outright that there is any compulsion in a rational 
nature. 


Not only does the divine and uncreated nature have no natural 
compulsion, but neither does the noetic and created [nature]. 
For what is rational by nature has a natural power, the rational 
appetite, which is called the faculty of will of the noetic soul, 
according to which [faculty] we consider what is willed, and 
considering, we choose what is willed. And willing, we inquire, 
examine and deliberate, judge, are inclined toward, elect, impel 
ourselves toward, and employ [something]. But [if], as we said, 
the rational appetite is natural to us--i.e., willing and con- 
sideration--then so too are deliberation and inquiry, 
examination, choice, judgement, inclination towards, election, 
impelling ourselves toward, and employment. Thus, the natural 
things of noetic souls are not compelled. 


The Confessor explains that there are several stages to be considered in 


each act of willing: deliberation, inquiry, examination, and so forth. 


37 pyrr 824 (PG 91.293B6-9): El puoixôv Aéyeig tò GéAnpa, tò è Qocikóv 
závtog kai fjvaykacpuévov, müc oùk dvéykn, dvoid Aéyovtag èni Xpiotod tà 
Gelara, nacav én’ adtod Exobciov Avaipeiv xívngiv; 


35Pyrr 825 (PG 91.293B11-C8): Ob póvov fj Beix Koi dxtiatosg $ócig oUbEv 
fivaykacpévov Éyet pvoixdv, GAA’ o08& f| voepà Kai Ktloth, Td yàp boot Aoyikôv, 
Sivapiy exer Qvcixtjv tiv Aoyuüv Spek, fug xoi BéAnois xoAeitot tfjg voepüs 
vor xas’ ñv O£Aovteg Aoyilopeba: Kai Aoyuópevot, OtXovteg Bouloueba. Kat 
dékovtes, Cytotpev, axentópeOG te kai PovAevdpeba, xoi Kpivopev, Kal GtatiBépebc, 
Kai mpoaipovpesa, Kai dpdpev, xoi Kexypheba, Kata pooiv è hiv, ós eipntat, 
zpocóvtog tod Aoyikds ópéyecOni, yovv Békeiv, Kai AoyítecOcr Bovdredecbai te Kai 
Cnteiv, xai okénteodat, xai PovAecbat, Kai xpivew, Kai Siatidecbar, xai aipeiobar, 
Kai épp&v, kai Keypñobai otk pæ ivaycacpéva tX tHv voepóv Quoixé. 
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Because each of these stages is inherent in every act of willing, they 
are properly seen as natural aspects of will For will to be compelled, 
each of these stages in the act of willing must likewise be compelled. It 
is not the case that our deliberation or our judgement, for example, is 
compelled when we will to do something. Therefore, since none of these 
stages is compelled, it is correct to say that the natural will itself is 
not compelled. 

At this point Maximus is not concerned with distinguishing the 
natural faculty of will from its modal employment in the person. He has 
just made that distinction. His present concern is simply to prove that 
rational nature per se is essentially volitional, not compelled. Once the 
volitional character of nature is established, Pyrrhus’ objection is 
refuted. 

The second argument which Maximus brings forward against 
Pyrrhus! claim that what is natural is compelled is to move the 
Christological argument into the realm of theology to show its absurdity. 
We have, of course, seen this move before (e.g., in his refutation of the 
first Monothelite principle above). Maximus says, 

But if it were granted, how could the foregoing premise [of 

Pyrrhus] not be shown to be the most absurd of all 

absurdities? For if, according to this [premise], what is natural 

is compelled, and God is by nature God, and good, and Creator, 

then God must of necessity be God, and good, and Creator. To 

think such a thing, much less to speak it, is the utmost 


blasphemy. For who attributes necessity to God? Consider, if 
you will my friend, the blasphemy of this proposition. ?? 


39Pyrr 825 (PG 91.293C8-D2): Mas 5& kai toótov S08évtos, où mácng 
étoziag &tomotépa ù totaótn Bewy8nseta: npdtactg; El yàp xat! abti tò $ocwóv 
návtoç Kal ùvaykaspévov: poser Se ó Oeôc Oróc, úcet &ya0óc, ddcer Enpiovpyôc: 
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If the two natures in Christ are compelled, then so, too, must be the 
divine nature. This Maximus calls the utmost blasphemy. 

Third, Maximus turns Pyrrhus’ logic inside out in order to show 
that it is ridiculous: 


For if the wills in Christ are said to be natural, [according to 
your thinking, and] you take away all his voluntary motion, 
then necessarily the things that naturally will, will have 
involuntary motion; while the things that naturally do not will, 
will have voluntary [motion] And thus, not only God, who is 
above beings, but also all noetic and rational beings, being 
volitional in nature, wil have involuntary motion; and soulless 
things, which are not volitional, will have voluntary motion. 


This objection is not so profound as to merit analysis. 
Lastly, the Confessor turns to Cyril himself for a quotation in 
support of his views and against Pyrrhus* 


Except that the blessed Cyril, in the third chapter Against the 
Refutations of Theodoret, adequately released us from these 
considerations when he clearly stated, "Nothing natural in the 
noetic nature is involuntary." And it is possible for anyone 
who wants to learn this to do so by taking this chapter into his 
hands [and reading it). 1 


dvéyxn čata ó Oeds Oeóc, xai &yabòc, xai Bnpiovopyócg Ónep Kai ÉVVOEÏV, uiu ye 
Aéytww, Éoyótng goti DAacónpíag. Tic yàp 6 tv évéyenv Énéyov; Xxónei be, el 
Soxel, à QiAótqe, Kal otto tHe toixotno npotáceog tò PAGadnpOV. 


40 Durr 825 (PG 91.293D2-9): Ei yàp ó (ecix&à éni Xpiotoô Aéyov tà 
0cAfjiata, nàcav, kata dè, Ekodotov tn’ adtod dvatpel xivgotv, áváykr tà pev 
dvaiKds Oélovta, dkoúsiov Éyeiv xívnciv ta be Qvcixóg un GeAovta, éxobciov, 
Oikodv où póvov Oeóc, ó dnèp tà Svta GAAG xai voepà mavta xai Xoywà, $octi 
óvta GeAntiKa, dxodotov ger Kivnoiv &yvya be ob GeAntixa, eprodaiov ÉEei 
Kivysiv , . . 


*lTbid. (PG 91.293D8-96A3): . . . mat óc ó poxáptog KópikAog év tà 
TpitQ kepalai npôs tag tod Geodophtov pépyets, anjAAakev ua mepittóv 
rpoyuérov, 5vapprübnv a&nodnvapevos, Mndév $voixóv elvat év ti] voepå féoet 
äkoÿaiov. Kai toto seo: tQ DovAopévo uabeïv, peta yeïpac AaPovtr tò tototo 
Kedadatov, 
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Thus, all of Maximus’ points are driven home because they are shown to 


be in agreement with the writings of the great Alexandrian Christologist. 


5. Wil is synthetic 

Up to this point in the Disputation, Pyrrhus had tried to prove that 
there could be only one will in Christ, and that to posit two wills in him 
was beyond the pale of reason. In every case Maximus was able to 
present an adequate response and not only counter Pyrrhus! difficulties, 
but construct a positive and coherent Dyothelite Christology as well. 
Pyrrhus now finds that he must accept as a fact that the wills in Christ 
are natural; but he is not out of arguments yet. He must simply take 
up a fresh line of reasoning to continue the debate, and that is what he 


does: 


It is proper that what has been shown in this inquiry be 
accepted prudently [and] without reservation. The debate has 
shown with many [arguments and] with great clarity that the 
wills in Christ are natural However, just as we say it is 
possible for there to be one synthetic [nature] from two 
natures, so it is also possible to say "one synthetic will from 
two natural wills." Those who say "two wills" [do so] on 
account of the natural difference of the natures in Christ, while 
those who say "one [wil]" [do so] on account of the extreme 
union. Let us no longer quibble with each other over mere 
terminology since "for us, the truth is not in names," as 
Gregory, great in theology, says, "but in realities." * 





42 pyrr 826 (PG 91.296A8-B5): 'Entibi xp tà éx tig éEetáceog 
évapoivôpeva GAO, tóyvopóvec dmobéyec0nt peta Sè norig evkpiveiac Ebei£ev 6 
Aéyoc, $ocixà elvai tà éni Xpiotob OeAüpato Buvorôv è Domep ex tüv 660 ddceav 
év tı cóvOetov Aéyopev, obto Kai ex tüv Boo (ocuóv Belnpatov tv tı cüvüetov 
Aéyeiv- iva. Kai of úo Aéyovtes Belpate, Sid thy Qocuciv tüv èv Xpiotd ddceov 
Btapopäv, Kai of Èv Aéyovtec, Stà thy Gxpav Évooiv, pnkét yiláv Aéteov Évekev 
npóg GALHAOvE Btapépovtar etnep ote év dvéuaoiv üpív, dnotv 6 péyaç èv 
8eooyigq Tpnyopiog, 1 dAffera, did ev rpayuaoiv. 
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Two things we must see at the very outset. First, while Pyrrhus has 
conceded that the wills in Christ are natural, he has not conceded that 
there are two of them. He still believes that there is but one will in 
Christ. Second, he takes as his point of departure the tried and true 
Paleo-Chalcedonian formulae of "one synthetic nature" and "from two 
natures." He does not mention Chalcedon's "in two natures," nor does 
he acknowledge the Neo-Chalcedonian "in and from two natures." 
Pyrrhus' Paleo-Chalcedonian pedigree stands out clearly. 

With reference to the move from "one synthetic nature" to "one 
synthetic will," we recall that Lebon points out with reference to the 
Monophysites, that since it is possible to speak of pia poois (onóctacic) 
GEGUPKOPEVH, advVeto¢, and Beavôpixf, it follows that it is also possible to 
speak of pia Évépyeta cecapkopévn, covüetog, and Osavbpuci, ^? This 
movement obtained in Monenergism. Now we see that èv 6éAnpa 
CESAPKOPEVOV, cóvOetov, and 68eavbpixóv is the next logical and consistent 
step. 

And finally, the eirenic plea, "Let them no longer quibble with each 
other over mere terminology," is a conciliatory one that hearkens back 
to the Psephos, which tried to paper over real Christological disagree- 
ments with the plea to avoid inflammatory language. Pyrrhus wants 
Maximus to believe that there is no substantial difference between the 
Monothelite and the Dyothelite positions beyond an emphasis on one or 


another Christological truth. 


43), ebon, "Christologie," 556. 
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Maximus, however, disagrees with this attitude. At the beginning of 
the first Opuscule, he prefaces his analysis of the various stages of 
willing with this remark: 

I have made a concise account of each of these [stages], but 

only an abbreviated one, after the manner of a chain, and not 

indulging in my own words (for how [could] he who is poor in 

these things [dare to write of them?]), but I have gathered up 

the [work] of others who have labored over these things, that 

we might know that they differ from each other; and I say 

[they differ] in name and in reality. 

So for Maximus (as well as for the present author), the issues involved 
in Monotheletism are not simply verbal, but real. 

In response to Pyrrhus! overtures and his proffered "one synthetic 
will," Maximus gives a lengthy answer which we will divide into four 
parts for analysis. First, Maximus points out that "synthesis" is 
properly ascribed to hypostasis, not to nature: 

Observe that you are deluded in this. You are altogether 

ignorant that the syntheses of things are in the hypostasis, and 

are not conceived of either in another [nature] or in the 

particular logos [of each constitutent nature]. And this is the 

common understanding of everyone, both of the pagan philoso- 

phers, and of the divinely-wise Mystagogues of the Church.?? 
If there were to be a synthetic nature, or a synthesis of anything 


natural, it would mean that the synthesis would have to be thought of 


either in another nature (the tertium quid we have already seen) or in 


^ TP 1 (PG 91.12B13-C3): 'Exáctov 5& toitov Kad! eippóv thy vpadüv 
zoifconuat cóvtopMov, Kai otov dptotixyv: ook sods Eyyapáttov Adyous moo yap, ó 
tobtmv nevôgevos, GAAG toc nepi todtov HAAOIG movydévtas épavioduevoc, iva 
yvôuev óc dpydotv Siapépovsiv GAAHAOV tata Aéyo 5€ KAñoet Kai xpayatt. 


5 pyrr 827 (PG 91.296B7-12): ‘Opac bt ix tovtov nlavaabe, ex tod maven 
dyvoñoor ótt ai svvOécetg tv dv th dnootdoe: Óvtov, Kai où Tv év Étépp, Kai 
obk lôip Adym Otopovpévov, eisi, Kai todto xoivóv dpdvnpa mávtov, xai tdv go 
Tiosopov, Kai tv tfjg ‘ExkAnotag 0c00óbov poctayoyóv, 
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the logos of each of the constitutive natures (which would result in the 
corruption and alteration of each nature itself). Neither of these two 
alternatives is acceptable, Synthesis, therefore, pertains, not to nature, 
but to hypostasis. 

Second, if Pyrrhus wants to have a synthetic will he cannot have 
only a synthetic will: 

If you say [there is] a synthesis of the wills, you will also be 

forced to say [that there is] a synthesis of all the other natural 

[faculties, as well]l. Indeed, if you want the teaching of your 

doctrine to hang together well, you [must] show [that there is a 

synthesis] of the created and the uncreated, the infinite and 

the finite, the boundless and the circumscribed, the mortal and 

the immortal, the corruptible and the incorruptible. Thus you 

are carried away into an absurd opinion. 
If one faculty of nature is to be synthetic, then all the faculties of 
nature must be synthetic as wel. And in addition to this, with regard 
to Christ, a synthesis of the two natures in Christ means that there 
must be a synthetic "christic" nature which is simultaneously created 
and uncreated, finite and infinite, and all the other attributes which 
characterize divinity and humanity. Chalcedon had forbidden the 
confusion and mixture of the two natures in Christ, yet here we see 
Pyrrhus advocating it. Elsewhere in the Disputation Pyrrhus acknow- 


ledges the duality of Christ's natures; *! at the present time, however, 


Pyrrhus has wandered out onto very shaky ground. 





*8Ibid. (PG 91.296B12-C4): Ei ŝè tóv OtAmuótov cóvOeciv Aéyete, Kai tüw 
hav dvoid trv cóvOroiv Aéyew éxPrashicecde: elnep tbovuvdptntov tov tod 
oikeíov Bóypatoc Adyov eikai Bosleo0e, tovtéon, tod «riotoÿ xoi toô éxtígtov, 100 
éntipou xai tod renepaouévov, tod éopictov xai 10d ópicpévov, tod Ovntoo Kai tod 
égavátov», 105 PBaptod Kai tod à$0óptoo, Kai cic &tónovc eEevexOijcecde nokie. 


41 pyrr 8154 (175) (PG 91.340B2-3). 
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The correct relationship between all of these characteristics of 
divinity and humanity is to ascribe them to their respective natures, 
which are then hypostasized together in the one hypostasis. For as 
Maximus says, it is hypostasis and not nature which becomes synthetic. 
In the third place, Maximus turns directly to the "from two natures" 
statement that Pyrrhus makes and says, 


What will a will [that is produced] "from two wills" be called? 
For it is not possible to call a synthetic thing by the desig- 
nation of its component parts. Indeed, long ago, to calla 
nature by what is "from [two] natures" was heretical. 


To hold to the "from two natures" formula without the corrective of the 
"in two natures" formula is to risk Monophysitism. Perhaps Maximus has 
in mind here the eighth Anathema of II Constantinople in 553, which 
Says, 


If anyone confesses that a union has been made "from two 
natures," divinity and humanity, or speaks about "one incarnate 
nature of God the Word," but does not understand these things 
as the Fathers have taught, namely that from the divine and 
human natures a union was made according to hypostasis, and 
that one Christ was formed, and from these expressions tries to 
introduce one nature or essence made of the Godhead and the 
human flesh of Christ: let him be anathema. 


48 pyrr 827 (PG 91.296C5-9): Mas ŝè tò èx tóv Oelnpótov, ber qpo 
zpocayopeu8üctta:; Où yàp Buvardv tò c'vOetov tÅ tv cuvtebeypevov dvopatecbar 
npoonyopig. “H obte ye xai tò £x tov ddceav, Qócig, xatà TODS nálar cipetucoUG 
npocayopevbécetat. 


#Tanner, 117: Ei n ix 560 Qüoewv, Bedtytog xai &vüponótntog dpodoyav 
tiv Évociv yeyevñobat, À piav Qoctv tod Geod Adyou cecapxopuévnv Aéyov, p 
obtag abta AapBavy, Kabanep xoi oí Gytov natépes £6ibabav, óc Ex tc Oeiac 
$$ctoc Kai tig &vOporivng tig tvóseaç kað’ onóctactv yevonévns, els Xpiotóc 
àneteAécO0n GAL’ bx tÓv toro6tov Qovàv piav QUciv, ror ovsiav, Oeótntoc Kal 
capKds tod Xpiotod eicáyetv émiyeipet, ó torodtog áváOcpa foto. 
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Again, it is astonishing that Pyrrhus should lay himself open to such a 
charge. It is patently obvious that Pyrrhus’ Monothelite Christology has 
slipped away from the moorings of orthodoxy. 

And fourth, Maximus says, "Moreover, you divide him in will from 
the Father, for a synthetic will characterizes only a synthetic 
nature," Since the Father does not have a synthetic nature, he will 
be different in nature from the Son and no longer homoousios. 

In Opuscule 24, Maximus uses the same argument against those who 
call the one will in Christ "theandric." He says, 


If, therefore, the divine will is said to be divine, and the human 
will is said to be human, to what will the theandric will [be 
ascribed]? I cannot say, since the Father and the Holy Spirit 
do not have a theandric will. But [do you dare] to say 
"synthetic [will]" with boldness? Then, similarly, this [synthetic 
will] will be common to the Godhead as well. But do you say it 
is natural? Then you [introduce] Severus’ confusion, for two 
natures or natural wills cannot become one nature or one 
natural will without confusion. [Do you say, then, that it is] 
hypostatic? Then, again, the Son will be estranged from the 
Father, and you introduce three wills that will never come 
together, jut as the hypostases [will not].° 


50 Pyrr 827 (PG 91.296C9-12): Mposenttobtoig 56 kai ma&div abtòv OeAfpnoci 
tod IIatpóc xopilete, cvvüétQ Belpa cóvOrtov Kai póvnv yapaktnpicavtec $octv. 


SIPP 24 (PG 91.269A1-14): 'AAM &pa Enciói] 10 Geiov GéAnpa, Gerov Aéyetan, 
Kai tò ávOpárivov BÉAnpa, &vOpómvov Aéyetar, Ocavbpuxóv Otlnua eíinotg tov 
Xpictóv Éyew; où vopílo. ‘Eneiôf ó Ilatip Kai 10 &yiov Mveipa Beavôpixôv odk 
tyet BéAnpa. ‘AAA’ &pa cóv8ctov topione elneiv; ‘Opoiag nadiv Kawvov ti Ocorytr 
todto. ‘AAA’ dpa guaixôv einne; cuyyóctig Kai od Kath Eeviipov 890 yay $óceio À 
$ecuà Sedipata, pia bois, f| Ev $ocixóv BéAnua yeveodn veo. svyydoeas 
&bóvatov, ‘ALA’ ózoctatuóv; Kai n&div é&AXotpiüceig tov Yióv tod Matpdc, xoi 
tpeig Beloels eicáyov pavion pi cvpPaivodaas dna, donep Kai tác 
bnoctácetc. 

Maximus also addresses the issue of synthetic wil in TP 1 (PG 
91.25C-28A), 3 (53C), 7 (76A), 8 (92D), and 9 (113A). Incidentally, recall 
that the Arians used dissimilarity of wil between the Father and the 
Son (e.g., "I come not to do My own will, but the will of him who sent 
Me") to prove that they were dissimilar in essence. 
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Here we have a little more to work with. A theandric (or synthetic) will 
is proper to a theandric nature. Since neither the Father nor the Holy 
Spirit is theandric in nature, neither can have a theandric will, and the 
Son will be of a different nature than the Father and the Spirit. If, 
however, the theandric will is said to be hypostatic, another problem 
ensues, for all wills must then be said to be hypostatic, and there will 


be three wills in the Trinity. 


6. The confusion of nature and hypostasis 

At this point we arrive at what the present author believes to be 
the central issue underlying the whole Disputation, all of Monenergism 
and Monotheletism, and even their antecedents among the Paleo- 
Chalcedonian Christologies. That it should appear in the course of the 
Disputation is not surprising. On the model of the "one synthetic 
nature" and "from two natures," Pyrrhus has just tried to advance the 
notion of "one synthetic will" also "from two wills." The Confessor 
refuted him utterly. Pyrrhus now asks, "There is nothing, then, that 
the natures and their natural [properties] have in common?"?? One 
can almost hear the confusion in his voice. 

What is he asking? He is asking for a common nature (or an 


hypostasis conceived of as a nature) to ground the properties of both 


the divine and the human in Christ. He does not recognize the 


52 pyrr 828 (PG 91.296C13-14): Obbév obv, Kabdnep uai Q6ceig, Kai tà 
abtav puoixà siye Kotvov; 
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distinction between the hypostasis and the natures in Christ that 
Maximus recognizes. 

Maximus’ response is equally illuminating. Pyrrhus asked, "There is 
nothing, then, that the natures and their natural [properties] have in 
common?" Maximus responds, 

Nothing, except the hypostasis of the same natures. For just as 

he was the hypostasis [of the same natures without confusion], 

so was he [the hypostasis] of the same natural [properties] 

without confusion. 

This answer shows that our assessment of Pyrrhus! question is correct. 
Pyrrhus wanted something natural to be the common ground of the 
properties of each nature; Maximus indicates that there is nothing that 
the two natures in Christ--or their respective properties--have in 
common. Nothing, that is, except the common hypostasis. And the unity 
of Christ, grounded as it is in the hypostasis, does not lead to a 
confusion either of natures or of natural properties, because, as we 
know, the properties of each nature are grounded in their respective 
natures (not in the common hypostasis), and the only thing the natures 
have in common is the hypostasis. Pyrrhus! question, presupposing 
"one synthetic nature from two natures" and "one synthetic will from 
two wills," is far from the Orthodox "one synthetic hypostasis from two 
natures and in two natures" that is the basis for Maximus’ response. 

As we may expect, Pyrrhus does not care for Maximus! answer and 


offers a rebuttal: 





53 Pyrr 829 (PG 91.296D1-3): Ot5év, À póvnv tijv tv abtüv $óceoq 
&xóctaciw. “Nonep yap ozóctacig fjv 6 adtds ácoyyotog tv adtdv fuowbv. 
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What, then? Do the Fathers, whose words are established as 

the law and rule of the Church, not say that both the glory 

and the insult are common? "For," they say, "that by which 

the glory is common is one thing, and that by which the insult 

[is common] is another. "?* 

Again, Pyrrhus is supposing, and arguing for the case, that all of the 
attributes of each nature are to be ascribed to what is common, which 
in his mind is a synthetic nature/hypostasis. In short, it is the same 
argument we have seen from the beginning: will is being ascribed to 
hypostasis. 

Astonishingly, it is à passage from the Tome of Leo that Pyrrhus 
quotes. The Pope had indeed said, "Although in the one Lord Jesus 
Christ there is one person of God and man, that by which the insult is 
common to both is one thing, and that by which glory is common [to 
both] is another."?? Now it is obvious that Leo is discussing the two 
natures in Christ, distinguishing the human nature, from which proceeds 
insult, and the divine nature, from which proceeds glory. Both the 
divine and the human characteristics accrue to the one hypostasis so 


that it is possible to say that the one Lord Jesus Christ is immortal and 


mortal, divine and human, and so forth. In short, this is the 


54 Pyrr 830 (PG 911.296D4-8): Tí oóv, oi Matépes, dv oi Ayo. vopog xai 
xavàv 'Exkiqoiag xa0éctnke, xai tiv Sdyav, kai tijv Üfptv otk eizov Koiviy; 
‘Brepov yap, $maiv, éxeivo, £E où tix 6069g koivOv: Kar Etepov, ÈE od tò tic 
Ppews, 


55 Tome vv. 122-23 (Concilium Oecumenicorum Decreta, 80): Quamvis 
enim in Domino Iesu Christo Dei et hominis una persona sit, aliud tamen 
est unde in utroque communis est contumelia, aliud unde communis est 
gloria. 
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communicatio idiomatum, which, as the Pope says, is a communicatio of 
natural properties. 

But Pyrrhus does not see it this way; otherwise, he would not have 
cited this passage in support of his Monotheletism. Pyrrhus seizes upon 
the word "common." Not only must both the divine and human proper- 
ties accrue to the common hypostasis, but the common hypostasis must 
also ground the properties. A common, synthetic nature/hypostasis must 
have a common set of synthetic properties, including a common, 
synthetic will. 

To Pyrrhus! attempt to misconstrue an orthodox document, Maximus 
says; 


The holy Fathers said this [with regard to] the mode of the 
exchange [of attributes], As it was made clear beforehand, the 
exchange is not of one, but of two--and unequal--things. In 
the exchange, the natural [properties] of Christ accrue to each 
part by means of the ineffable union produced from each [of 
the parts] without either of the parts changing into or being 
confused with the other in natural logos. If, therefore, you say 
that the will is common in the mode of the exchange [of 
attributes], then you will be saying that the wills are not one, 
but two. And thus your cunning has brought you around again 
to [the confession of two wills], from which you hastened to 
flee. 


Pyrrhus is not going to be allowed to take this passage out of context. 
The communicatio idiomatum supports what Maximus says, instead. The 


exchange is, first of all, modal That is, it does not concern the logos 


56 pyrr 831 (PG 91.296D9-97A6): TG tig &vubóstec tpónQ tooto &yíotg 
eipntat Hotpáci:  IIpóbnAov õe dc i àvtibootg évóg otk šotiv, àAXAà BOO, Kai 
dvisov: xot! EnaAAayüv, tà $vcixüc txatépo péper tod Xpiotod npocóvta, Kata Tv 
&ppntov Évooiv Batépov neroinpévov yopic tüg Batépou pépovg npôs tò Étepov Kata 
tòv $vcixóv Adyov perafolñs Kai svedipseas, El oSv tà tfjg &vuibóscog tpóno 
Kotwóv Aéyeig tò BéAnua, ody Ev, GAAG Boo AéEeig tà Belnuota Kai zepietpámtm cot 
név tò cojóv els éxeivo, ¿E o6 puyeiv éanotbacac. 
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of nature, Nature remains immutable in logos, but its mode is capable of 
alteration. In this case, it is modally able to take on the properties of 
another nature. The exchange by mode is made possible through the 
hypostatic union, in which one hypostasis becomes the common 
hypostasis of two natures by an enhypostasization of the second nature. 
In virtue of the hypostatic union, each nature is what the other nature 
has, each nature thoroughly interpenetrates with the other, and both 
natures together form an unconfused hypostatic identity. This is the 
basis for a true communicatio idiomatum; with such an understanding 
one can say things like, "God suffered in the flesh," and "The Son of 
Man came down from heaven," and confuse nothing. 

It is particularly helpful at this point to recall the whole and parts 
metaphor ilustrated in Chapter IL?' There we saw that, in the 
relationship of part to part, each part wholly penetrated the whole and 
was wholly penetrated by the whole, and that each part wholly 
penetrated the other part and was wholly penetrated by it. The logos 
of each part remains inviolable, so that each part remains what it is, 
but all the same, it is wholly and thoroughly penetrated by the other 
part, and vice versa, without confusion, so much so, that it is proper to 
speak of an identity of the parts in the whole. This is the kind of 
relationship of parts to each other that Maximus has in mind when he 
says; 


In the exchange, the natural [properties] of Christ accrue to 
each part by means of the ineffable union produced from each 


57See p. 78, 196 above. 
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[of the parts] without either of the parts changing into or 
being confused with the other in logos of nature. 


By Maximus’ estimation, Pyrrhus! notion of the exchange involves 
precisely the synthesizing of a new whole from two parts that does in 
fact change and confuse the two parts. Again, the competing points of 


view, of Maximus and Pyrrhus, stand out in bold relief. 








Pyrrhus continues to deny the duality of wills in Christ. At this 
point, however, he undertakes a different line of attack which does not 
flow from the preceding arguments directly. He says, "What, then? Was 
not the flesh moved by the command of the Word united with it2"58 
This is a clear reference to both the Psephos and the Ekthesis, which 
contained the statement that 

. . . never does the noetically ensouled flesh of the Lord 

accomplish its natural motion by its own impulse contrary to the 

command of God the Word hypostatically united with it, but only 
when, and as, and how God the Word wills.5? 
If we read this statement carefully, we see that, not only does the 
natural human motion never move by its own impulse contrary to the 
command of the Word, but also that the impulse of the human will never 
moves at all except that the divine will wills it to move. The human 


will of Christ is the effect of the divine will. That is to say, the Logos, 


by his divine will, wills that there be an impulse of the human will. 


38Pyrr 832 (PG 91.297A9-10): Tí oóv; Od veópat tod tvoðévtoç avri] 
Adyou ù capE extvetto; 


see Chapter LC.4.b, p. 63 above. 
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This is what Pyrrhus is advocating. It is an instrumental notion of the 
human will of Christ. 
Maximus answers Pyrrhus vehemently: 


You divide Christ by talking so! For Moses was moved by his 
wil, fas was] David, and all those who became receptive to the 
divine operation by the suspension of human and fleshly 
properties. But we, following the holy Fathers in this as in all 
things, say that the God of all became man without change, and 
not only did the same will appropriately as God in his divinity, 
but also as man did the same will appropriately in his humanity. 
For if the beings which came to be out of non-being have the 
power to cling to being and not to non-being, [and if] it is 
proper to these [beings] by nature [to have] the impulse for 
self-preservation and the repulse for self-corruption, then the 
super-essential Logos, who has become essence humanly, also 
has the power of the same humanity to cling to being. Willing 
the impulse and the repulse he showed by operation: the 
impulse, in the use of the natural and blameless [human proper- 
ties], so far as not to be recognized as God by the faithless; 
the repulse, at the time of the Passion, [when] he voluntarily 
drew back in the face of death. Therefore, what absurdities 
does the Church of God [preach] if she confesses along with his 
human ané created nature, the logoi that are placed within [that 
nature] by him at creation, apart from which it is impossible to 
be that nature? 


60pyrr 833 (PG 91.297A11-C6): Almipeig tò Xpigtóv, otto Aéyov. Nedpart 
yop adtod exiveito xai Moücfjc, xai Aafib, xai ócot tig Beiaç évepyeias yoprtiKol, 
th dnobéce: tàv ávOponivov x«i capxixóv Biopatov yeyovaciv. ‘Hyet¢ sè vois 
éyiowg Ilatpáciv, óg tv Graci, kdv toótQ Emópevor, pauèv, Stimep adtdg ó tov 
Lov Oedc, ctpéntas yevopevog &vüporoc, où póvov óc Otóg ó «tog xataAA (Aoc 
tj adtod 0tótqu hBeñev, GAG xoi do üvOpezog ò adtdg KaTAAAHAS TH adtod 
&vOpenótnu. Ei yap éE otk Óvtov ta Óvta yevopeva, xai tod Óvtoc, ob tod pà 
Svtog Exover avoextiKiy Súvapıv: tadrng Š Kata pooiv iov fj npóg tà cvatatiKa 
dpi, Kai mpóg tà HOaptikà dpopuñ &pa kai ó bmepoborog Aóyoc, évOpomixádc 
odbormbeic, toye Kai tod Svtog tie adtod ávOponótqtog trv d&voeKtiKhv Sdvaptv: fic 
thv óppüv xoi &ġoppův OéAov i’ évepyeiog četke: tiv pèv óppüv ev tà vois 
$vcwoig xai ddiaPrjtows tosottov xpíjsac8at, óc Kai ph Otóv toig &moiototg 
vopitecbar tiv 5€ d$opuüv èv tQ kaip toô náðovç, éxovcíoc tüv npóg tov O&vatov 
cuctolüv zotujcacOat Ti obv tóv dtónov à toà Geod nénpayev ExKAnoia, peta 
ti, ávOporívng adtod xai xtuctüg $ócrog, Kai toog Dnpiovpywcóg abt] nap’ adtod 
èvteðévtac év abt GvedAinds éuokoyodoa Adyous, dv Kai &vev etvar tiv pdtv 
adovatov; 
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The first and most patent result of Pyrrhus! statement is that he 
divides Christ. The relationship between the divine will and the human 
will of Christ, according to Pyrrhus! scheme, is one of external 
influence: Christ does not work through the humanity as much as he 
works on it, This, as Maximus goes on to say, is exactly the kind of 
influence that obtained between God and the prophets and Saints: by 
giving room for God to work in their lives, by means of the presence of 
grace, they were able to accomplish things above the abilities of human 
nature (e.g., prophecy, miracles, and the like). To put forth such an 
understanding of the relationship of the two naturse in Christ is to 
confess a grossly inadequate Christology. 

The correct and orthodox teaching, as expounded by the holy 
Fathers, is that Christ willed divinely in his divinity and humanly in his 
humanity. In short, willing is a function of nature, for every creature, 
coming as it does from non-being into being, has a power, inherent in 
its nature, that tends always towards its preservation in being and 
resists its corruption into non-being. By way of elaborating what the 
Confessor is saying here, we may recall the definition of natural will 
given in Opuscule 1, which we quoted in section B.1 (p. 196) above: 

It is said that the natural will, i.e. the faculty of will, is an 

appetitive power of being according to nature which maintains 

all the essential attributes and properties of nature. For by 

this [natural will], the essence is naturally compelled and 

desires the being, life, and motion [proper to it] by sense and 

intellect: its own natural and full being. Being voluntary in 

itself, and the sustainer of all that is comprised by it, the 


nature is established, continuing in the logos of its being, 
according to which it becomes appetitive. 
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This is exactly the same teaching that Maximus is putting forth here in 
the Disputation Christ exhibits both the accepting and the resisting 
aspect of the same natural wil proper to his humanity. The accepting 
aspect was manifest in all of the blameless, natural properties which he 
exercised as a bearer of a complete human nature. This fully-exercised 
humanity was real, and the faithless saw not God, but only a man, Jesus 
of Nazareth. By way of example we could cite his hunger and thirst, 
his need for sleep, and his death on the Cross. The resisting aspect 
was manifest at the time of his Passion, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
when he said, "If it be possible, let this cup pass from Me." If Pyrrus 
is to be believed, then, in Gethsemane, the divine Word willed that his 
human will reject the cup. Maximus maintains, on the other hand, that 
the rejection of the cup is in fact the natural response of Christ's 
human nature in the face of imminent death, since every created nature 
inherently desires its own preservation and resists destruction. 

Thus, there is nothing absurd in professing that the human nature 
of Christ has all of its inherent, component parts without which it could 
not properly be called à human nature. 

Pyrrhus! subsequent objection gives Maximus an opportunity to 
explain himself in more detail Pyrrhus says, "If fear is natural to us, 
and it is something reprehensible, then according to you, reprehensible 


"61 


things, like sin, will be natural to us. To this, Maximus responds, 


6l Pyrr 834 (PG 91.297C9-11): Ei $ecwóc piv zpóctotv À beria, tóv 
SiaPeBAnpevov 5& abtn, dpa Kad’ has duowds piv Eyxertar tà SraPePrAnpeva, 
Hyoov fj apaptia, 
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Again you reason falsehood and not the truth by equivocation. 
For there is both a fear that is according to nature and a fear 
that is contrary to nature. The natural fear is the power of 
beings to cling [to being] by drawing back [from non-being]. 
[The fear which is] contrary to nature is an irrational drawing 
back. Therefore, the Lord was completely free of that [fear] 
that is contrary to nature, inasmuch as it [stems] from a 
betrayal of what is natural. But the natural [fear], indicative 
of the power that [sustains] being, subsisting in the nature, he 
demonstrated, willing [it] for our sake, since [it is] good. For 
the natural [aspects] of the faculty of will are not brought 
forth in the Lord as they are in us. Even as he truly 
hungered and thirsted, he did not do so in the mode which is 
proper to us, for he did so voluntarily. Thus, he truly was 
afraid, but not as we are; rather, in a manner surpassing us 
was he afraid. And to speak generally, everything that is 
natural in Christ has a mode above nature conjoined to the 
same logos [of nature], so that the nature might be believed 
through the logos, and the Economy [might be believed] through 
the mode.9? 


Maximus distinguishes natural from unnatural fear. Natural fear is, 
again, the inherent power of a nature which preserves it in being and 
resists non-being. Unnatural fear is simply irrational dread. 9? Thus, 


while Christ exhibited no irrational fear, he certainly exhibited natural 


62 Pyrr 835 (PG 91.297C13-300A4): Név ex tie ópovojíag tavtòv, où 
tiv éAfftiav napadoyity. “Eom yap xoi Kata $óciw Kal napa toot erlia Kai Kata 
$óciv pèv erlia bati, Sovapig Kata svaotoAny tod dvtog &vðektiký napa dboiv BE, 
Rapadoyog ovotokh. Tiv obv napa pvow 6 Koptog, dte bU ex npodociag obcav 
Aoywpüv, SAwE où nzpocfkoato tüv 56 Kata $óciv, he tfjg Évurapyodons th ddoe1 
ávtumoiQtucis tod eivai Bovópeog évbeutuciv, BElov 61 tds, óc &yabôc, EBeEato, 
Ob yap npoonyeitar tv tà Kopi xaGanep ev hiv, tfjg Belñoewc ta dvoid QAN’ 
donep neivaoag AnI, kai Btyñoac, où tpóro tQ kað’ Hae enetvacev Kai 
thiyyncev, GAG tà bnép hac Exovciog yàp: o910 kai Seviidaacg Ang, où kag’ 
Tas, GAA’ drèp Has ébetliace. Kai xaGosov pavot, nav puoixdv éri Xpictob, 
ovvnuuévov Éye TH Kat’ adto óy xai tov rèp Qóciv tpónov iva xoi À dócig 
Sia tod AOyou mwto8i, Kai | oikovopía 51à 109 tpómov. 


63This irrational dread is related to natural fear as the abusive 
mode of wiling is related to the natural will. Both irrational dread and 
abuse of will are hypostatic, and both are proper to gnome. 
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fear, for it is constitutive of the human nature he assumed, and since 
this fear is natural, it is good. 

Moreover, Maximus goes on to distinguish the way the natural 
aspects of willing are exercised in Christ and in us. The difference 
between Christ and us that needs to be seen is that he is a divine 
hypostasis, while we are human hypostases. Both Christ and we hunger 
and thirst, but Christ's hunger and thirst are voluntary; while ours is 
not. Because the Logos assumed human nature voluntarily, everything 
that Christ does in the economy is properly said to be voluntary. In 
our case, our human nature is hypostasized in a human hypostasis not 
voluntarily, but by necessity. Thus, we cannot say that our hunger 
and thirst is voluntary, for indeed, in our case, it is not. 

The rubric under which Maximus subscribes this teaching is, of 
course, that of the logos-tropos distinction. The logos of human nature 
remains unchanged, while the mode is formed in a manner above nature. 
That is to say, the human nature of Christ exists divinely, just as the 
divine nature of Christ exists humanly. And it is by means of the 
unalterable and persistent logos of human nature that the full humanity 
of Christ is maintained and affirmed, while the mode of the human 
nature’s existence in a divine hypostasis proclaims the reality of the 


Incarnation of the Word. 
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8. Human will is appropriated 





At this point in the course of the Disputation, Pyrrhus seems to 
have run out of arguments to advance the Monothelite position. He thus 
tries to retreat into a position of relative safety: 

In order that we might avoid these subtle things which seem 

insoluble to many, let us flee from this technical jargon and 

[simply] confess that the same is perfect God and perfect man, 

and decline [from speaking] about all the rest, since, by 

[saying] "perfect" one indicates all the natural [properties ].9* 

Maximus remonstrates that if Pyrrhus maintains his opinions, even 
behind cloudy and eirenic postures, he is anathematized by the Councils 
and the Fathers, who clearly taught a Dyothelite Christology.9? 

Pyrrhus tries again, this time conceding the teaching of the Councils: 

If it is not possible to use the very terms spoken [by the 

Fathers] because of the insolence of the heretics, let us be 

satisfied with only the definitions of the Councils, and speak 

neither of one nor of two wills. 
It will be the Typos of the Emperor Constans that will ultimately take 
this position and forbid all discussion of one or two operations, and of 


one or two wills. Pyrrhus here has prescinded even from the Ekthesis, 


which forbade discussion of one or two operations, but, as we recall, 


$5Pyrr 836 (PG 91.300A7-11): Olxoóv fva Aentiv taótqv, Kai tofe noAXoíQ 
BocAnntov teyvoloyíav expdyapev, Otóv tÉAeiov tov adtov, Kai &vôporov tTÉAELOV 
ópoXoyüconev, tà Aoinà névia éxxAóvovteg, à to teAcion tà $ocixà nap’ éavtó 
ovve|t$aivovtoc. 


The phrase "perfect God and perfect man" is an obvious reference 
to the Chalcedonian definition. 


$5 pyrr 837 (PG 91.300A12-B14). 
$6 pyrr 838 (PG 91.300C1-4): El où 8vvatóv dott tà $ovác tadtag Aéyecbar 


Stà cv tov alpeti{ovtav Enfjpeiav, &pxecüópev Kav povorg toig svvodixd¢ 
elpnpévoic xoi pte £v, pte 500 elnopev tà GeAtjpata. 
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positively taught one will Again, Maximus answers that (a) if the 
writings of the Fathers are not upheld, one could not say "one 
incarnate nature of God the Word," since it was never adopted by any 
council; (b) even the Councils themselves teach that the properties of 
each nature are to be ascribed to their own natures; and (c) the Fifth 
Council decreed that certain approved Fathers and their correct 
teachings be accepted by the Church, among which are clear statements 
of the doctrine of two wills. 

There follows a series of brief exchanges in which Pyrrhus accuses 
Maximus of confusing several different senses of "natural will," and the 
Confessor defends himself with an appeal to Diadochus of Photike, who 
defined will as "self-determination" or "freedom". Pyrrhus then 
acknowledges that the two wills in Christ are natural, but offers this 
next Monothelite principle, that the human will of Christ is only 
appropriated by him. 

I am already persuaded by the foregoing [discussion] that the 

wills in Christ are natural, and I seek no further proof 

concerning the matter. Not only has it been declared by the 

divinely-gifted [Fathers], but the very nature of things 

confesses the teaching that the same was a willer appropriately 

in [both of] his natures, willing as God and obeying as man, for 

clearly the natural wills correspond to the natures. The 

uncreated [will belongs to] the uncreated [nature], and to the 

created [nature belongs] the created [will], [And I am 


persuaded] that it is impossible for [both wills] ever to be 
digested into one will, even though they are of the same 


87 pyrr 839 (PG 91.300C5-01A2). 


68 pyrr 840-55 (PG 91.301A4-C12). The passage referred to is the 
fifth of "One Hundred Texts on Spiritual Knowledge and Discrimination," 
found in the Philokalia, 1:254, which begins, "Free will is the power of a 
deiform soul to direct itself by deliberate choice toward whatever it 
decides." 
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[person], for [they are], like the natures, unoriginate and 
originate, uncreated and created, maker and made, infinite and 
finite, deifying and deified. But there are yet some in 
Byzantium who are opposed to the natural wills, and who say 
the Fathers taught that the Lord had the human will by 
appropriation. 


Maximus shows himself to be well-informed on this matter as in all the 
others. The reason there are "some in Byzantium who are opposed to 
the natural wills" and only attribute a human will to Christ is that 
Pyrrhus taught them so! 

Maximus begins his attack on this Monothelite principle by 
acknowledging its teacher and then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
it. 


Since you yourself are the head of such a wonderful and 
brilliant school, what kind of appropriation do you mean? An 
essential one, by which each [nature] has the [properties] 
naturally present in it, appropriated because of the nature? Or 
a relative one, by which we appropriate to ourselves in a 
friendly way the [qualities] of others we like, neither enduring 
nor effecting them ourselves? 


$3 pyrr 856 (PG 91.301D1-04A5): Eya pév hin év to(g d8&caci éntícOnv, 
$vcuà elvat tà éri Xpiotod Beluoto: Kai nepi todtov étépav oùk Eribnt@ 
&nóbeiEwv. Ody fittov yàp tàv 0eobóc éxnehaspevav, atv tév Óvtov viv dóciv 
b Aóyoc paprtupodouv tebe, Ho KataAAHAWS toig Exvtod poses 6 abtóg BELOV 
fjv, e$boxüv pev Ás Otóg, braxobov 5E óc dvüponoc, xai bt KaTaAANAG návtoc tà 
$vcixà Bediara taig $oceciv. "Avapyov pèv tg &vópyov, Kai TS MPYHÉVNG 
"ipypévov: xai ön ob Bvvatóv elg êv BéAnu& note copnectiv GAANAOIG, xüv Évóg xai 
tod adtod eloiv, dSonep Kai ai $ócetg, 16 dvapyov xai tò MPYHEVOV, tÒ dkttotov 
Kai TO KTIOTOV, TÒ zoijgav Kai tò moiNnGev, tO &meipov kai TÒ menepacpévov, tO 
Bedoav Kai to Bembév, Oi Sè év tà Bubavrip, Étt npóg ta Hvotkd Belñuuta 
dvniatatobvtes, Kat’ oixeiogiv daciv elpnuévar toùs Ilatépag tyew tóv Kópiov to 
ávOpónivov béAnpa. 


0 pyrr §57 (PG 91.304A8-14): 'Ene15i abtòc tig Toiabtne abri Gavpacti¢ 
Kai Aapmpag Kabnytoo natdedoeas: Kata noiav oikelootv todtd pact; "Apa tiv 
odo106n, Kad’ fjv tà puoixds npocóvta Éxactog Éyov, bx tüv dóciv oiKetovtar À 
tüv oyetixyy, Kad’ jv bulbe tà GAAHAOV oiketodpela Kal otepyopev, pnêev tottov 
adtot À nácyovtec, À évepyobvtec; 
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Even by setting up the two available options in this way Maximus has 
led Pyrrhus in the direction he wants to take him. Does Maximus expect 
Pyrrhus to say that the appropriation is essential? Probably not, since 
that would vindicate what the Confessor had been saying all along. 
Hence Pyrrhus answers as expectcd, and that gives Maximus the oppor- 
tunity to hammer down the fact that man has the faculty of will by 
nature, which is a necessary premise for his argument. 


PYR: Of course I mean the relative kind. 

MAX: Accordingly, [since] this has already been proven to 
be absurd, would it not be more just to inquire more exactly 
whether man is volitional by nature or not? For having demon- 
strated this, the blasphemy of this heresy will become more 
clear. 

PYR: If you want, let us examine this. 

MAX: Not only those who have examined [human] nature by 
reason, and who have surpassed the many, but also the common 
sense of the vulgar, have said that natural things are not 
taught. If natural things are not taught, then we have a will 
without being taught it. Therefore, man is volitional by nature. 

And again, if man is rational by nature, then the rational 
faculty is by nature, and self-determination is by nature, for 
self-determination, according to the Fathers, is the faculty of 
wil. Therefore, man is volitional by nature. 

And again, if nature [is the guide] in irrational beings, it is 
led in man authoritatively, being moved according to the faculty 
of wil. Therefore, man is volitional by nature. 

And again, if man is made according to the image of the 
blessed and super-essential Divinity, and the divine nature is 
self-determined, then so also is man, being its image, self- 
determined by nature. And if he is self-determined by nature, 
then man is volitional by nature. For we have already seen 
that the Fathers define will as self-determination. 

Yet again, if will belongs to all men, it does not belong to 
some but not to others, and that which is conceived of as 
common in all [the members of a species] characterizes the 
nature of [all] the individual [members] of the same. Therefore, 
man is volitional by nature. 


7l Pyrr 8858-61 (PG 91.304B4-D5): HYP, Tiv ozetixtvy Snrovor, 
MAE. OtKodv nzpiv toùtou elkar tò dtomov, Sixadotepov dv ein AxpiBéotepov 
éEetócoi, ef te dice: GedAntikds éotiv 6 ÓvOponoc, eite xai ph. Toótov yap 
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None of these demonstrations require any commentary as they are 
obvious. Pyrrhus, too, accepts them, and Maximus is then able to 
plunge into the heart of his critique of this principle. 


PYR: It has been abundantly demonstrated that man is 
volitional by nature. 

MAX: Since this has been manifestly demonstrated, let us 
examine, as we proposed to do previously, the absurdity of 
their proposition. 

PYR: Let us examine it. 

MAX: If man is volitional by nature, as proven, and they 
maintain that Christ had the human will appropriatively in a 
simple condition, then it is incumbent upon them, if [they want 
to be consistent] with their own principles, to rank [all] our 
other natural [properties] with the natural will and say they 
are simply appropriated [by Christ] And the consideration and 
doctrine of the whole Economy will be found to be a fantasy. 
Furthermore, if the decree of Sergius anathematized not only 
those who say how [there are two wills], but also those who 
simply affirm two wills (even though they err, who say two 
wils, because they hold to the appropriation), then those who 
put forth the appropriation bring upon themselves the [same] 
anathema. And again, if, according to the proposition they 
maintain, persons are introduced with the wills, then those who 
say "two wills" (even though they err because of the appro- 
priation, as we said) [must also affirm] the things introduced 
with them, according to the same proposition, [and] will say 





Siexvopévon, dapéotepov yevhoetar vi Toraútne aipégeno tò BAóoónpov. 

TYP. Ei Soxei, toto setaoapev. 

MAS. ‘ASboxta efvar tà dvoid, où pévov oi ASY@ tiv dda BracKkeyepevor, 
Kai tóv xoÀÀóv Siapépovtes Épacav, GAG Kai h tóv xubarotépov ovvibera, Ei &€ 
ta quouxcd àBíBoxt1a, &bíboxvov 56 Éyopev tO Otkeiv obbeig yap note OÉAew 
SiSaoKetar Spa Üoer berntiucds ó üvOpenog. Kai naar, el pdoer Aoyucôs ó 
&vüponog tò SE gvcer koywóv Kai Qócei adtebodoiov tò yop adteEobaiov, Kata 
toig Matépas, BéAnois éctw: Spa pocer Bekntixd 6 &vOpanog. Kai nadww, tl év 
toig dAóyow, byer pev d $ócig &yetar SÈ év tit avptong Ébovoiaotixûs Kata 
péAnoiv Kivovpevg dpa $ócet Oekntucóg ó &vOponoc. Kai naaw, el xat! elxova tis 
Haxapias xoi brepovoion Orótnrog 6 &vOüpomog yeyévntar abteEodaiov 8& dboe1 À 
Beia $ócig; &pa kai ó &v0pemoc, dc avis dvag elkäv, adteEodoiog tuyyóvei DU EL 
el 5& abteEodoros Gocer, Ockntucóg &pa gicer à dvOponog eipntoi yap Än, ós tò 
adteEobotov BEAnoiv ópicavto of Iatépes. “Ett te, el raow dvOpdmoig ÉVURGPYEL Tò 
gékeiv- Kai où toig pév évonápyei, toig è ook evondpyer tó BÉ xowóüv nóclv 
£vOcopotpevov $óciv yapaxtnpiler év toig bx’ ató étópoig dpa poser Bernticde ó 
óv8ponoc. 
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"[two] persons." And who is able to endure the sundering of 
the one person into two? 


Maximus advances three arguments against the notion that a human will 
is appropriated by Christ. First, if will is natural to man (as Maximus 
proved and Pyrrhus agreed), and it is merely appropriated by Christ, 
then all the other natural human properites must also be merely 
appropriated by Christ. The result is a thorough-going docetism, for no 
aspect of Christ's humanity will be really His; rather, all of his humanity 
wil be attributed to him only. 

Second, those who say Christ appropriated a human will actually 
teach a doctrine of two wills, albeit an erroneous one. Thus, the 
teachers of an appropriated human will in Christ fall under the 
anathema of the Ekthesis, which forbade anyone to affirm two wills. 

And third, part of the Monothelite paradigm was the ascription of 


will to hypostasis, ie. the foremost principle of Monotheletism. For a 


72 pyrr 862-65 (PG 91.304D8-05B3): TYP, Aébeuxctor Std mÀeiíóvov Qócei 
GeAntikds dv &vOponog. 

MAZ. Toótov oôv nepipavds SeryGévtoc, Siacxeyapeda, óc &votépo dneGépeda, 
Kai tfjg aùtôv npotáceoG tò dtomov. 

TIYP, AwckeyópeOo. 

MAZ, Ei poer 8eAnnixdc 6 &vOpomoc, óc Bébewtoi, xat! aütobg ÔÈ Kata tv 
àv yu] oyéser oixe(ooiv tò avOpómiwov beAna elyev ó Xpiotôc, dvéyen aùtods, 
elnep toig oikeioig &pyoig Gtoiyobci, kai tà Wha tiv Qocixà pet’ adtod (mpi ù 
TOD KATA hbo beATpatog xat! oikeimoiv WAV Aéyew: Kai ebpeboetat adtoic h 
tig Sing olxovoping Bempio xai póncic, Kate Qavtacíav AopBavonévn. “Eneita, el à 
wiüboc Eepyiov, où tote md, GAAG toc dnAOG óo Belnuata tinóvtag &veOepótioc 
Aéyous: 86 odto1 500, kv tl écQoAjévoc, Sià tiv oixeiaaiv: bpa oi taitne 
npoictápevot, tQ Kat’ abtüv covnyopoooiw &vabépatı, Kat xài, el, Kata tv oz! 
avtav GiexBixovpévnv zpótaciv, toic SeAjpact npócora cuveigc&yovtar dpa 500 
0eAfüpata Aéyovteg, xai ei écpaluévoc, Stà tiv oikeioctv, óc etpntat, Kai tà 
Giveroayopeva avtoig, Kata tiv toixótnv mpdtaciv, A€Eover npócona. Kai tis oïcet 
tiv tig 800 nzpócoma tod évóg Katatopihy; 
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Monothelite to say "two wills" implied that there were two willers, two 
persons who were willing. Yet those who teach the appropriated wills in 
Christ, by teaching two wills, must also teach two persons in Christ, 
which is, as Maximus says, unendurable. 

Pyrrhus presses on, but he is already caught by this dilemma: 


PYR: What, then? Did not the Fathers say it was our will 
that Christ formed in himself? 

MAX: Yes, it was ours. 

PYR: Therefore, [will] does not refer to what is in him by 
nature through the humanity, but what he received by 
appropriation. 

MAX: Since [the Fathers] say he took upon himself our 
nature in the same way, then according to these [Monothelites], 
he will be found to have the same nature by a simple appro- 
priation [also]. For if the former [proposition] is true, so is 
the latter; but if the latter is false, so is the former."? 


Pyrrhus is exasperatingly stuck in the contradictions of his position, 
which is crumbling all around him. He doggedly maintains that will is 
hypostatic. Given this premise, it is logical to say that by assuming a 
human nature, Christ assumed no human will And if Christ is to form 
our will in himself, he cannot do so but by appropriation, since really to 
assume it would mean that he would also have to assume our nypostases 
as well. 

Maximus simply points out the incongruity of Pyrrhus' logic from 


the Dyothelite point of view. Christ assumed a human nature in the 


73 Pyrr 8866-69 (PG 91.305B6-C3): MYP. Ti odv oi IIatépec; ovy MHÉTEpOV 
elnov efvar, Ónep ó Xpiorèç ev éavtQ etinace BEANLO; 

MAE, Nai, fpétepov. 

IIYP. Ovdxodv où tò mpocóv adt poser 51a tod avOponivon eojpavav; GAA’ 
énep Kat’ olxeioow dvedéEato. 

MAE. Enets koi tiv tpetétpav $óoiv doabtag a&vednhevor adtdv Éjacav, dpa 
Kat’? adbtods xai adtiv civ boouv Kat’ oixetasiv yriinv Éxov eüpeOfjoetat, Et yap 
éxeivo &AnBèc, Kai todto el È todto yevdé¢, kàxeivo, 
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same way that he assumed a human natural will, ie., really. So, if the 
wil is said to be appropriated, then the whole human nature must be 
appropriated by him also. But if he really assumed human nature, then 
he really assumed a human will, too. The difference between the two 
sides of the debate once again stands out clearly. 

Pyrrhus, however, continues to be astonished at what Maximus is 
saying: 


PYR: What?! When [the Fathers] said he formed our [will] 
in himself, they were referring to what is in him by nature? 

MAX: Yes. 

PYR: How can you say that? 

MAX: Because the same was whole God with his humanity, 
and the same was whole man with his divinity. The same, as 
man, in himself and through himself subjected his humanity to 
God the Father, giving to us the best type and pattern to 
imitate, in order that we also, looking toward him as the Author 
of our salvation, might voluntarily bring near to God what is 
ours [ie. our will], apart from whom it [shall] no longer will 
except what he wills. ^ 


Maximus’ response is not all that straightforward, but it is loaded with 
implication. We may ask with Pyrrhus, how can he say that? Only by 
presupposing the Dyotheletism we have seen to be at work in all of his 


Christology does this response make sense. 


75Pyrr 870-73 (PG 91.305C5-D4): MYP, Tí oóv; tò fyétepov év £avtQ 
TuRGoa eimdvteg, t0 adtd1 Qoctl zpocóv tojpaveav; 

MAE. Nai, 

HYP, Hag todto ng; 

MAS, "Enti ó awdtdg bA0¢ fjv Oeôc peta tie avEpondtytos, Kai 6106 6 
abtdsg &vôporoc peta thv Otótntog adtèc, dg &vôporos, èv éavtQ Kai 51’ avto 
tò &vOpómivov bnétale tQ Oeĝ kai Ilatpi, tónov tiv émvtóv &pictov xoi 
droypappov 515006 rpôc uipnoiv, (va xai nues mpdg adtov os Goynyóv tig fuv 
&$opüvteg cotnpíag, tÒ hpétepov éxovoiog npocyopfcouev tà Ged, tx tod pHKéts 
êéAeiv map! ð avtôs OEE, 
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The affirmation that Christ is "whole God in his humanity" and 
"whole man in his divinity" is an affirmation of the hypostatic union of 


' of course, refers 


two whole natures in the one hypostasis. "The same;,' 
to the person of Christ, the hypostasis, who in his humanity subjected 
himself to God the Father. His submission is a model for all Christians, 
who should submit their wills to God in order that they might will 
nothing apart from what God wills. Such an act of submission on the 
part of Christ and on the part of man can be accomplished only if will 
is a faculty of nature and there is hypostatic control over nature. We 
know from the foregoing debate that will is natural; and we know that 
both the Word and man exercise hypostatic control over their natures, 
for the Confessor said so in Pyrr 861, quoted above: "if nature [is the 
guide] in irrational beings, it is led in man authoritatively, being moved 
according to the faculty of will" Pyrrhus’ position lead to absurdity, 
for if Christ formed in himself our wills, and our wills are hypostatic, 
how are we able to will to follow Christ, or to reject him? 

This is as far as the debate on the appropriated human will goes, at 
least in the Disputation. The discussion now turns to a particular 
qualification of the one will maintained by the Monothelites, which will 
be the last subject for our analysis in this chapter. However, before 
we turn to the principle that will is intentional, we must take account of 
Opuscule 19, which contains several arguments on appropriation not 
found in the Disputation. 

We may begin again with Pyrrhus’ statement that "there are some in 


Byzantium who say the Fathers taught that the Lord had the human will 
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by appropriation." Who are these in Byzantium who are teaching such a 
thing? Among them is surely Theodore, the Byzantine Deacon and 
Rhetor, the Synodicarion of Archbishop Paul of Constantinople, who 
acceded to the Patriarchal throne when Pyrrhus fled to Africa in 641. 
Opuscule 19 contains two "difficulties" by Theodore and the responses 
Maximus gives to them. The first difficulty is the one that concerns us, 
and it reads as follows: 


If the Fathers predicate ignorance to Christ [in the same way 
that] they predicate will [to him], then those who say the will 
in Christ must not be contemplated in him by appropriation 
must also say he is ignorant. And how can God not know what 
is to happen? But this makes him out to be a mere man, 
following the already condemned heresy of the Agnoetae. But if 
one shrinks back from such an absurdity and admits that his 
ignorance was by appropriation, just like his abandonment [by 
the Father] and his submission [to his parents], then one must 
say in like manner that his will [was appropriated]. The 
Fathers have ranked ignorance together with will, and by this 
[ranking] guard the rational principle [of both], as Athanasius 
says in his book against Arius, and Gregory the Theologian in 
his First Discourse on the Son, and others in other writings. 


75rp 19 (PG 91.216B4-C4): Ei kat’ obtov tH GeAnpat: Adyov, xai trv 
&yvorov Kkatnyépnoav oi Ilatépeg émi Xpistod, dvayKy tog pů Kat’ oixetoctv èv tà 
Xpictó Oeapetosar Aéyovtag tò GéAnpa, xai Gyvoeiv adtov Aéyew, Kai nûç Oedc, 
à ta péAAovta ph eibóg; AXXa Kal yilôv abtóv eloéyerv dv8ponov, Kata trjv #ôn 
tov 'Ayvomntüv Kataxpieicav aïpeoiv. Et 8& tiv évieddev atoniav bnocteAAÓpEvot, 
tiv dyvorav Kat’ oikeiwotw Aéyovciv, orep Kai thy ÉVKATUAELYLV, xai tiv 
&vvnotabíav, Kata tov öporov tpórov Kai tò GéAnwa Acyétooav. TQ yap Belfort 
Kat tiv &yvorav of Ilatépes ouvétaËEav, tóv aùtòv adti dvAGEavtes Adyov s now 
"AGavosiog pév év th cat’ ‘Aperaviw adtod BiBlyp, l'omyóptog ôt ó Oeolôyos, tv tO 
nepi Yiod nzpóotQ AOy@, Kat dAXot ev’ GXXotg ovyypappact. 

The Greek text in Migne says "non-subjection" where I have given 
"subjection." The reference is to the Third Theological Oration, the 
First on the Son, 18, which lists ignorance, subjection, prayer, asking, 
increase, and being made perfect, as humiliating statements said of 
Christ. Non-subjection is obviously an error in the text of the 
Opuscule, 
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The reasoning is really very clever. If ignorance and will are 
subscribed under the same rubric, i.e., if they can be treated in the 
same way, then anyone who says Christ really has a human will must 
also say that Christ is really ignorant, which Theodore believes is 
heretical. Instead, piety--and orthodoxy--demand that ignorance be 
only appropriated by Christ; and if ignorance is appropriated, so, too, 
must his human will. A great deal could be said about Theodore’s 
assumptions which allow him logically to construct such an argument as 
he has; suffice it to say that we find here a confusion of the person of 
Christ with the divine nature, in short, Paleo-Chalcedonianism. 

Maximus! response is given under the heading, "Maximus the Monk 
to Marinus the Priest: Solution to the foregoing difficulties of Theodore, 
Deacon and Rhetor. Solution One." We will consider about two-thirds of 
this rather long solution, and as has been our custom, we will divide it 
into parts for easier analysis and commentary. Maximus does not think 
there is much substance to this difficulty: 

The difficulties posed by the Rhetor, most holy and God-honored 

Father, do not have much reason [to them], and the error of 

the difficulty is manifest, both from its falsity and from its 

strife aimed at overturning the divine Incarnation of the Only- 

Begotten.’ 

He goes on to deny the basic premise. 
The Fathers do not, as he says, predicate ignorance to Christ 


[in the same way] that they predicate will [to him]. For who is 
able to prove this, if even the [Fathers], as is their custom, not 


76pG 91.217B4-8: A napa too propos nevoerg, éyiótote xai Geotipynte mácep, 
où u&Alov tò ebloyov Éyouot tig ámopiag, À tò ropéloyov évbeikvuvtat tig 
anopiag ek te tod yebbouc adtod, Kai ts tn’ évatpor tfjg Otíag tod Movoyevoôc 
capkGceog Épiboc. 
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only do not fabricate things that do not exist, but [do not] 
brazenly bring [such things] forth from themselves? 


Theodore has culled out of thin air the notion that the Fathers speak of 
ignorance and will in the same way. 
Maximus proceeds, 


Or because the same will be the logos of [both] ignorance and 
will, he will lead into the same [logos] things that are altogether 
incompatible (if indeed ignorance is the abolition of the thing [it 
is predicated of] and will presents the situation of the thing [it 
is predicated of]), even as habit and privation do not exist in 
each other. For not even since ignorance [in Christ] was put 
forward by the Arians (as the divine and great Gregory 
reckons) was it ever proclaimed to be the same as will. $ 


Ignorance and will cannot be subscribed under the same rubric because 
they are not species of the same genus. Ignorance is a privation, a 
privation of knowledge, as Maximus says in Char 3.29, while will is a 
(natural) faculty of the soul. It is for this reason that the two are 
"incompatible." Theodore is comparing apples and oranges, which not 
even the Arians, who predicated ignorance to Christ, thought to do. 


[Gregory] mentioned nothing expressly about the will in the 
passage in which these things are gone over, "reckon up for me 
the expressions which make for your ignorant statements, such 
as ‘My God and your God,’ or ‘greater,’ or ‘created,’ [or ‘mode,’] 
or 'sanctified," and what follows. But if, because [Theodore] 
alone took [will] along with [these other expressions], they 


T'bG 91.217B8-14: Ob yap xatà tov abtóv tà BeAuart Adyov, H& NSI, 
Kai tiv čvyorav éni Xpiıstoð katnyópnoav of Ilatépeg. Tig yap d toñto Beiboi 
Svvájevoçg, et xai oÛtoi tà pnôauüc övta, kaðàç É0og adtoic¢, ook dvanrhattovtar 
uôvov, àÀAà Kai tolunpos Kae’? éavtdv npokopitovsiv; 


78bG 91.217B14-C8: `H obto 5' &v &Yvoiag xai GeAnpatos 6 adtdg goto 
Àóyog, eig tabrèv yav GAAHAOIG tà naven copios àcüpBoto: etrep dj uiv, Tv tod 
évtog &vaipegiv: to be, trjv tod Svtog Béoiv napiotnoiv, 6 Sù npobtjoc apfiyavov, 
hg ob5é tò napanav éAMfAai:g Big dnäpyer Kai otépnoic. Ovd5e yop tredh tüv 
and tOv 'Apeiavüv mpotetvopévynv, xai tabtnv ó Beiog Kai peyag Dpnyópiog 
Katapibpet $npi Sù tiv ávovav, ön tabtôv obcav ànébnvev, tà Oedtjpati. 
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perhaps attempt to lead ignorance to the same [logos] as will, 
he must without a doubt [lead to the same logos] also the "My 
God and your God," and the "greater," spoken by this Father, 
and the "created," and the "sanctified," [which are] as they say 
the same as ignorance on account of their order, because, 
indeed, these are ordered with ignorance. But if this is 
perverted thinking, the one who endeavors to speak or to write 
such things is even more perverse than those who [merely] 
think the same.’? 


Here we see that Theodore has claimed Gregory spoke about the will in 
a place where he did not. The Confessor quotes part of the passage in 
question.?? Moreover, if will is classified with ignorance, then it is 
also classified with all the other things that are classified with 
ignorance in Christ, and all the statements concerning the humanity of 
Christ in the Scriptures must be applied to him by appropriation only. 
And this does aim "at overturning the divine Incarnation of the Only- 


Begotten," as Maximus says. 


79bG 91.217C8-220A2: Tod Belñuatos yàp pnrûc ovè Kata tov tónov 
TavteAd, euvypovevoev, év à tabta Dwubewci, "Eò 6€ por, Aéyov, Kazapidper pog 
TAVITA TH Tig &yvonocóvng ý pata, tò Oeds pov, Kai Ocog buv tò peifov, tò 
Extioev, tò qytace," xai tà ÉEñc. Ei 5è St. ouurapéAafe povov, elg tavdtov &yew 
thy Œyvoiuv tQ Gedtpat: toyov éniyeipodarv, Éctoi Shrov nóávtoc, Kat tò, Oróg 
Lov, Kai Oedg )uÓv Kai tò, peifov, napa tod Ilatpóg elpnuévov, xai tò xrigerv Kai 
ayidlery tadvtov th a&yvotg Kat’? adtods bie tv aoviaEiv, Ene153] kai Tubto ti 
ayvoig ovvtétayev, Ei 5€ todto Stavoiag Kabéotnke napatport, KaKeivo peilovac 
èktponù tv tadta Aoyilouévov, pý ti ye Aéyew À ypddeiv éentyetpodvrov. 


80The Fourth Theological Oration, the First on the Son, 18 The 
words in quotation marks refer to Jn 20:17 ("I ascend unto My Father 
and your Father; and to My God and your God"), Jn 14:28 ("My Father 
is greater than I"), Prv 8.22 ("The Lord made Me in the beginning"), 
Acts 2:36 ("God hath made the same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ"), and Jn 10:36 ("him, whom the Father hath sanctified, 
and sent into the world"). 
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Having shown that Theodore is wrong in his claim that the Fathers 
spoke of ignorance and will in the same way, Maximus now assumes, for 
the sake of argument, that Theodore is right: 


Otherwise, if the same logos is appointed for ignorance and 
wil then either the things that will by nature will be ignorant, 
or the things that are ignorant by nature will wil. Thus, God, 
who wills by nature, will endure being caught in ignorance, and 
all soulless things that are ignorant by nature will be naturally 
moved by will. 


Thus, the immediate result of Theodore's argument is senselessness in 
every case where it is applied. In Christ's case, however, there is an 
added twist: 


But if this is so, even Christ himself, who exists from divinity 
and humanity, and who has ignorance and will [in his humanity] 
by appropriation, as they say, will have, I suppose, ignorance 
and will in his divinity by nature. And I will be silent [for a 
moment] as to whether or not they err by appropriation. 
Notwithstanding, it is shown [to be the case that] those who 
advocate the very idea [of appropriation] contend against [it], 
and they establish two wills, one by nature, the other by 
appropriation, which they acknowledge to be two beforehand, 
with the same number of ignorances, which is false. No one 
believes the ignorance of Christ to be double; but everyone 
rejects it, since wisdom and power are of Gog.9? 


81pG 91.220A5-10: "'AXAeg te 5, el àyvoíag Kai Belfgatos ó adtd¢ 
ka8égtqke Aóyog, À tà Hdoer O£Xovta rávtog, Kai dyvoodsiv, À tà püoer &yvoobvta, 
návtüc Kai Békovaiv obkoóv xai Oróg xarà Qoi Bélov, &yvoiag mepineceitar nae, 
Kai Gyvya rávta Kata duct dyvootvta, Benuat kwvrüfjoetat puoix. 


82pG 91.220A10-B6: Ei è toto, xai Xpitóg abtòç ò ék GeótQtoc 
bjectóc Kai dvOpandtytos, Kat’ oixeioci, ç $aciv adtoi, Tv te &yvotav Kai tò 
délquo yov, ÉEev non névroç $ócei Kate tod Gerov OcAfüpotog Kata thy &yvorav. 
Kai stand Aíyew, O¢ el kai Sia tijv otkelootv Éopaluévoc GAA’ Spo obnsp 
Katnyovicavto ouvnyopobvies b5eíy0ngav, Kai adtoi bo covictóvteg BELATE, TÓ 
te Kata $óciv Àéyo, koi tò Kat’ oixeiooiv: nep 500 mpobilog tvygávovor, cov taig 
loupidporg &yvoimig, 8 Kai nopékoyov, Sitthv Ent Xpiotod So0Ealerv viv &yvorav, tod 
un52 piav Éyovtog, nácav 5& navtwg ekapavilovtoc, eimep écti Oto) copia Kai 
Sivapic. 
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That is, if Christ has ignorance and will in his humanity by appro- 
priation, then he also has ignorance and will in his divinity by nature, 
since he naturally has a will as God. And even if the question of 
appropriation is left aside for a moment, it still remains the case that 
because Christ has two wills (one by nature and the other by appro- 
priation), he must also have two ignorances, which is false. 
Turning now to consider appropriation itself, Maximus asks, 
But as for appropriation, what kind do they say it is? An 
essential one, by which he appropriates, on account of the 
nature, the [attributes] naturally present in each [nature]; or a 
relational one, by which we naturally enjoy and appropriate the 
[attributes] of others, neither enduring them nor effecting them 
ourselves? If they mean the former, they affirm that the 
Incarnate God is mere man, teaching that he is ignorant. But if 
they mean the latter, they affirm he is not man at all, but only 
a fleshless God, teaching that he has the things of the flesh by 
a mere relation and not appropriating the natural things of man 
naturally while being and remaining God. 
This is the same line of inquiry we saw in the Disputation But here, 
Maximus addresses immediately the results of Theodore's logic. Obvious- 
ly, an essential appropriation is the Orthodox teaching, but given the 
linkage of ignorace and will, for Theodore to say a human wil is natural 


to Christ requires him to say ignorance is also natural to Christ, and 


that makes Christ a mere man. On the other hand, if Theodore has in 





83pG 91,220B9-C5: Olxeiomiv Sè, noiav &pa paci; Tiv obcióbn, kað’ Av tà 
mposovta puouxs Ékaotov Exovta oiketobcot ba Tv pov: à tiv oxeuxiv, Kad’ 
Av tà GALiOv $ocixÓg otépyopév te xoi oixerodpede, undév tobrov atoi 
masyovtes À evepyodvtes; "AAA el pèv tiv npôtnv, Exeivot páAXov wihdv ànépnvav 
&vüponov tóv capKadevta Oedv, à todtov dyvoobvta dvaiwds Soypatifovtes, Et Bé 
tijv Sevtépav, oùôè ávüpaonv bAa¢, GAA’ doapkov póvov Otóv, ç év IA oyxécet 
qà tig Gapkóg, Kai ody ç cvOpdmov tà $vcwà $vciXóe oiketodpevov peta tod elvar 
Kai pévetv Oeóv, 
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mind a relational appropriation, then Christ will be a "fleshless God," 
since he will not have by nature any of the things proper to humanity. 


This teacher [Gregory] wisely appoints ignorance to Christ along 
with all the [other] natural things he reckons of the Incarnate 
God, such as sleep, hunger, thirst, weariness, weeping, the 
agony, submission, the Cross and death; and with these also the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, in which [the others] are 
preserved, voluntarily taking these things upon himself by 
nature and enduring them for our sake. If, therefore, they 
believe these things are in Christ by an appropriation of mere 
relation, and do not respect the things that are natural to the 
Incarnate Word as man, how will they be able to forsake 
Apollnarius and Manes? For they exceed Severus in impiety, or 
rather speak greater [blasphemy than he], not so much for 
contending against the truth, but for abusing the expressions 
for the natural attributes and nullifying the nature of the flesh, 
squeezing the different natures into one. 


Here we come to Maximus’ positive teaching. Ignorance, along with all 
the other attributes of humanity, Gregory ascribes to the human nature 
of Christ. All of these things Christ voluntarily took upon himself in 
the Incarnation and endured them for our sake. To deny this under- 
standing is to risk the Apollinarian and Manichaean heresies. And it 
can be said of Severus that he at least retained the human attributes of 
Christ in a real (if heterodox) way, while Theodore does not even do 


that. 


84pG 91.220C5-221A4: "Eneibánep tv 6 tiv dyvowav xí(0nci, Kal tà $ocwcà 
navta tod capko0évtog Oeod xatapiuei capdg 6 bU5áckalog olov tò bavobv, tò 
neiveîv, tò Oryeív, tò komigv, tò Doxpóew, 10 &yoviqv, t6 onobóccOo, tov 
ctavpóv, tov Odvatov: ped’ dv Kai tiv Éyepotv, Kai tiv àvóAmqyiw, ot Kai cécoxkev, 
ékovaioc tata Kath $óciv Sekápevoç drèp hav xai magóv. El oóv tabdta xatà 
ti £v oxéoer yidiv oikeiaotv èri Xpiotod yeyevhobar SokaLovor, xai où puouxà de 
évéponov 105 copxoOévtog elvai Adyou npeoBedovot, ti Aoinôv 'AnoXwapi Kat 
Mavevtt Katareiyoot; Xepipov yap dnepipav ti doeBeig, WGAAOV tnepavdycavtec, óc 
où tocodtov KeteEavactavta tig dAndeinc, GANG ti Tôv buoixôv ropitov port 
nposKexpnpevov, ei Kai tiv $óciv dgetel ti capKds, mpdg piav tàg Btabépous 
dôceic &xOAiBov. 
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We have spent much time on this principle for two reasons: because 
there is a lot of material on it both in the Disputation and in the 
nineteenth Opuscule, and also because it was a teaching that Pyrrhus 
himself had developed. Having covered all of this material now, we may 
pass on to the last principle to be considered, that the will of Christ is 


intentional. 


9 Will is intentional (gnomic)? 


Again we reach a turning point in the course of the Disputation. 


Pyrrhus has lost the initiative and once more tries to retreat into a 


85 There is a great deal to be said about Maximus’ use of the 
words Yvon and 8tànpa yvoutxév. Of all the terms in his technical 
vocabulary, this one has undergone the most radical precision. In an 
early work Maximus himself attributed gnome to Christ, a teaching he 
later abandoned as erroneous (see Commentary on the Our Father [PG 
90.877D4] for the attribution; and TP 2 [PG 91.44C7-45A4], 16 [PG 
91.192A12-15, 193A1-12], and Pyrr 97 [PG 91.312A10-C13] and 135 [152] 
[PG 91.329D4-12] for texts denying the attribution). 

In addition to the Christological use of the term, there are far- 
reaching anthropological uses, some of which, like the "gnomic 
emigration" of the soul mentioned in Amb. 7 (PG 91.1076B13), involve 
complicated and subtle teachings. It is a pity that we are not able to 
cover all of these aspects here. Instead, and for the sake of the 
argument at hand, we must limit ourselves exclusively to the Confessor’s 
most mature Christological use. 

The precise meaning of gnome, or gnomic will, is hard to elucidate. 
In TP 14 (PG 91.153A13-B2) Maximus distinguishes gnome, or gnomic will, 
from the natural will: "The natural will is the essential desire of things 
corroborative of nature; the gnomic will is the self-chosen impulse and 
movement of reason to one thing or another" (Oénpa $vcixóv otv, 
odo1dônc tóv kata bow ovotatikdy Epecig, OéAnpa yvopikóv eotiv, À ep’ 
éxótepa tod Aoyiouoÿ ao0aípetog óppí te Kai Kivyoic) (cited in Sherwood, 
Earlier Ambigua, 201). As we shall see, gnome, or gnomic will, is the 
personal employment of the natural faculty of will The meaning of 
gnome wil become clearer in what follows. For convenience sake, we 
will translate "gnome" as "intention," and "gnomic" as "intentional," 
though "intention" does not fully capture the meaning of "gnome." 
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position of relative safety. This gives Maximus the chance to sieze the 
initiative and finish off the dogmatic part of the debate over Monothe- 
letism. 

PYR: Those [Monothelites] do not say ["one will"] out of 
evil or villainy; rather, they want to express the highest union 
[in Christ]. 

MAX: If this were conceded to the Severans, then as much 
as the conceded proposition [follows], the rest will (not 
unreasonably) follow, and they will say, "We do no evil, nor any 


villainy, by saying 'one nature; rather, we want, just as you do 
through the ‘one will,’ to prove the extreme union." Thus, like 


David from Goliath, the one party will take weapons from the 

other. Behold, those who say "one will" agree exactly with 

those others [the Severans] in both thought and speech! 

Moreover, what do they want to call this one will? It is only 

right that they give it some name. 
Pyrrhus’ eirenic offering serves to underscore the question with which 
we began this dissertation: how is it possible to conceive of operation 
and will in a Monophysite way, while conceiving of hypostasis and 
nature in an Orthodox way? Again, we see that it is not possible, for 
exactly the same (Paleo-Chalcedonian) presuppositions stand behind both 
Monotheletism and Monophysitism: the confusion of hypostasis and nature 
and the ascription of will to hypostasis. Since we covered this ground 


in Chapter I, there is no need to belabor the point here. We might only 


reiterate that, as this exchange demonstrates, the debate between 





86 pyrr 874-75 (PG 91.305D5-08A13): IIYP. "Exeivot où npoüéce: xaxíj xai 
navoupyig twi toto efnov, GAAG Boulosevor tiv óxpav Évooiv 5nXócat, 

MAS. Ei todto toig and Xefüpov oñ, obx eblôyac Aowróv, ócov npòs TÒ 
Sogèv Aupa, Kaxeivor AéEovoiv: Str OV xoxi] npo8écei, À navovpyiq Tivi, piav 
Aéyopev $ociv, GLAG PovAdpevor, Kasanep xai duels, Sià tod évdg OcXfüpotoc, thv 
&xpav évosıv BU adtis Setan Toig yap aòtòv Kat? adrôv, dv tpdmov Kai AaBid 
Kate tod Todds, xpfpovta: ÓónÀoig. Tôoû èv [xai yop v] gélnua Aéyovtec, Tac 
adtrais ékeivoig Kai &vvoiaig xai povais svpnintovet, IlAñv toÿto tò Èv anpa, ti 
BobXovto: dvopaterv; ikaro: yàp eiot todtov tiv npoonyopiav odvar, 
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Pyrrhus and Maximus is shown once again to be a conflict of Paleo- 
versus Neo-Chalcedonian Christologies. 

With his question, "What do they want to call this will?," Maximus is 
fishing for something in particular, and Pyrrhus obligingly provides it: 
"They say it is intentional."9' The Confessor is now able to unravel 
the last Monothelite principle. We shall take several lines of the debate 
together. 


MAX: Therefore, if it is intentional, it is derivative [of 
another intention]; and if it is derivative, the intention which is 
its prototype is an essence. 

PYR: Intention is not an essence. 

MAX: If it is not an essence, it is a quality, and a quality 
will be found [to be derived] from a quality, which is 
impossible. What, then, do they say intention is? 

PYR: Intention is nothing else but what the blessed Cyril 
defined as the "mode of life." 

MAX: The mode of life is, for example, virtuous or evil Is 
it present in us by a reasonable [choice] or not? 

PYR: Clearly, by a reasonable [choice]. 

MAX: Do we then make reasonable [choices] voluntarily and 
deliberately, or involuntarily and without deliberation? 

PYR: We acknowledge that it is voluntarily and deliberately. 
MAX: Therefore, intention is nothing else than a certain 
kind of will that cleaves by relation to certain real or conceived 

goods. 

PYR: You have given a correct exegesis of the definition of 
the Father [Cyril].?? 


8?Pyrr 876 (PG 91.308A14): Tvepixóv toûté dac. 


88 pyrr 8877-86 (PG 91.308B2-C10): MAE. Okov, Ñ yvapixóv xoi 
nopéyoyov: el 5& napéyoyov, f| yvópn, óc zpotóturov, oðsia Eotat, 

NYP. Ox Éotiv à yvópn ovocia. 

MAE. Ei ogia od čati, mo1dtng oti Kai eoprüfjoetoi moiótno EX notótntocg 
énep á5óvatov. Ti oóv pact tiv yvounv; 

IYP. 'H yvapn obôèv étepdv otv, À ónep ó poxópiog adtiiv dpicato 
Küpialoc, öt proc gog 

MAS. 'O tpônoc ti xat! dpetiv, bépe elneîv, À Kaxiav Loic, &pa èE emtdoyic 
Hiv rpôceotiv, À 09; 

TIYP. ‘EE éntA0yig, návtog. 
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What is Maximus doing? He is striping away all of the possible inter- 
pretations of the word "intention" except one. Intention, or an 
intentional will, is not an essence, nor is it a quality of an essence, 
This establishes that it is not proper to nature Intention is, according 
to Cyril, a "mode of life." The word mode should tip us off on where 
the Confessor is leading the discussion. Further, the definition of 
intention as "a certain kind of will that cleaves by relation to certain 
real or conceived goods" gives evidence that intention pertains to 
hypostasis instead of to nature. And this is what Maximus goes on to 
say: 


If this explanation of the Father's definition is correct, it is 
first of allimpossible to call the [natural] will intentional. For 
how is it possible for a will to be produced from a will? Thus, 
those who say there is an intention in Christ, as this inquiry 
has been proving, teach that he is a mere man, comporting 
himself deliberatively, like we do, in ignorance, doubt, and 
opposition, since one deliberates only about doubtful things, and 
not about things free from doubt. We have an appetite by 
nature for what is simply naturally good; but how we attain the 
good [comes] by inquiry and deliberation. And for this reason, 
intention is properly ascribed to us, [since] it is a mode of 
employment [of the will], not a logos of nature (otherwise the 
nature wil change innumerable times). Thus, the humanity of 
the Lord does not subsist simply, as it does with us, but 
divinely, for he was God who, for us and through us, appeared 
in the flesh, [and] it is impossible to ascribe intention [to him]. 
For he had being in himself, i.e. he subsisted divinely and he 


fa 


MAE. Oélovtes obv xai Bovlevopevor emdeyopesa, À dbeAntas Kai àáfovAcótac; 

HYP. ‘Opodroyoupévag Bélovtes xai PovAevopevor. 

MAE. Oldxoóv h yvoun odSév Étepóv totiv, À noi OeAnaic, cxetixüg Tivos À 
óvtog À vopilopévov dyabod &vtezopévn. 

IIYP. ‘Oped tv tod nutpixoû dpov Éroinow kyna. 
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had both an linclination] toward good and a disinclination 
toward evil, as the great eye of the Church, Basil, said... 


89 
Maximus has already established that intention is not an essence, since 
it is not the product of a prior will Those that hold that the will of 
Christ is intentional make him out to be a mere man. How so? To give 
a clearer answer, we may turn to a couple of the other Opuscula, where 
the teaching on intention is fuller. 

In Opuscule 1, in a section entitled, "concerning intention," Maximus 
says, 

Intention is an internal appetite for the things within our 

power, from which free choice [is made]; or, it is a disposition 

toward those things within our power about which we deliberate 

appetitively. For the appetite is disposed to the things that 

are judged from counsel, [and] this is intention, with which, or 

rather it is more correct to say, from which is free choice. 


Thus, just as the logos of habit leads to operation, so too does 
intention lead to free choice. 





89 pyrr 887 (PG 91.308C11-09A7): Ei 6p6 à to natpixod Spov ecbandacig 
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Xpuorod, óg i repi adriig čeke binno, yrrov abtèv 6oyuatibouoiv daveponov, 
Boukevuxd Siati@épevov Kad’ hdc, &yvoodvta te Kai àpjiBéAXovta, xoi &vuxeievo 
Syovta: etnep tig nepi tv dgjjiBoAAonévov, Kai où nepi tod dvappiPorov Bovreverar. 
‘Hpeig pèv yap énAôc pôoer katot gvads Éyoptv tiv Spekiv: tod 86 nc kahot 
neipav Sià Cntioeas Kai BovAfc. Kai Sià todto ep’ fpàv xai yvópn xpoohvdc 
Aéyetoi, tpónog obsa porn, où Aóyog $$orog énei xai åneipékig petéBarev À 
poo. ‘Eni B& tod dvOpanivov tod Kupiov, od vilôc Kab’? has brootavtog, GLa 
Ociküg Otóg yap fv 5 bi’ has éE fyjóv copi nebnvèx, yvóun Aéyec8oi od 
Bivaror, Abd yàp [adtd tà] tò elvai, yovv, tò Beicc $zoctüvat, $ocixÓg Kai 
ti npôc tò xoÀóv elyev oikeimoiv, Kai thy mpdg tò xaxóv GXAAotpíoGiv, kabis Kai 
ò péyag tig "ExxAncioag ófüoAgóg Bacidetog . . . Eby... 


90 rp 1 (PG 91.17C5-11): elnep thy yvópmv elvai gaciv ópebww évb1aGetov 
tov bo’ piv, €& fic h mpoaipectg À SiGGeow Emi Toi tp’ fuiv ópextixóg 
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Aóyov, À yvapn npóg TV npoatpeciv. 
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Intention, then, is an appetite, but it is not general appetitiveness. It 
tends only toward those things within our power. It is perhaps easier 
to say it is a disposition or an attitude toward certain things, and 
based upon this attitude, free choice is exercised concerning those 
things. To distinguish general appetitiveness from the specific 
intentional appetite, we may turn to a passage in Opuscule 3, which 
closely resembles Pyrr 823, analyzed above. In this passage, Maximus 
says, 


Will is natural, an appetitive power of being proper to nature, 
sustaining [all] of the essential properties present in the 
nature, by which the volitional nature always has the capacity 
to will. For the capacity to will and will are not the same, just 
as the capacity to speak and speech are not [the same]. For 
there is always a faculty of speech, but one does not always 
speak. For the one is of essence, sustained by the logos of 
nature; while the other is of counsel, formed by the intention of 
the speaker. Just as the capacity to speak is always natural, 
and the manner of speaking is hypostatic, so also is the 
capacity to wil and will For if the capacity to will and will 
are not the same (for the one, as we said, is of essence, while 
the other exists by the counsel of the willer), then the 
Incarnate Logos as man had the capacity to will, [which was] 
moved and formed by his divine will. 


Thus, the will is natural, but its employment is hypostatic. Will pertains 


to nature and is sustained by the logos of nature, but intention is 


SITP 3 (PG 91.45D2-48A14): O&knpa yap toti $vcixóv, Sdvapicg tod xatà 
$óciv Svtog dpextixh, kai tàv odcioBóg ti DÜCEL rpocóvtov cuvextuci návtov 
ibvopótov. Kad’ fjv ei tQ duoer HEANTIKG, tò nejvxévai OcAeiw, épnégurev où 
tavtov SÈ tò neburévar O£Aew, Kai O£Àew: dg ob5é tò nepukévor Aadeiv, xai 
AoAeiv,  Iléjoxe xév yàp dei t6 AoXnuxóv, Aahe? SE odk del Éne1ôn tò pév ovoíag 
toti ASyO Hdoeas ovveEdpevov tò 6È BovAfg, ti tod AaAodvtOg yvóun 
tonobpevov. “Note (óceocuév tò dei nepuxévat Aukeîv bnootügewc BÉ, 10 mac 
Aakeïiv.  óoztp kai tò mtbukévat OfAew xai OéAeww, Ei 5€ tò nepukévar 8£Aew, 
Kal 8éXew odK tot tavtév (tò pév yap, ops ÉQmv, odciac tò BE, tfjg too 
0£Aovtog brapyer BovAñc): ečyev Spa tò neburévar Grew ó capKabeic Adyog dç 
&vOponoc, tà adtod Geïx@ Geriatr Kivodpevdv te Kai TUTODHEVOV. 
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hypostatic and is constitutive of the mode of willing. In this respect, 
then, Christ can have a human natural will, but he need not have an 
intentional will, since intention is hypostatic and Christ assumed no 
human hypostasis. 

In point of fact, however, Christ cannot have an intentional will at 
all, and for two reasons. The first reason Maximus gives later on in the 
same opuscule "If [the will of Christ] is intentional, it is only a charac- 
teristic of his hypostasis. For ‘intentional’ is definitive of a person."*? 
Thus, like every other argument for an hypostatic wil in Christ, it will 
result in the teaching that Christ has a will different from his Father 
and his Mother (i.e., a will that is consubstantial with neither), since 
neither his Father nor his Mother have a common hypostasis with him. 

The second reason Christ's will cannot be intentional is that 
intention is the hypostatic locus of sin. As the Confessor says in 
Opuscule 16, 

. . . therefore, the [human] nature [of Christ] is perfect, sin 

only excepted, which is not of nature anyway, but of intention, 

a motion contrary to the logos and law of nature, a digression 

and a fall. 

And again, in the Disputation, 

And at another time [Sergius] admits [the opinion] of those who 

say [the will of Christ] is freely-choosing and intentional, and 


establishing authorities for himself, he made the Lord out to be 
not only a mere man, but a mutable and sinful man as well. For 





927p 3 (PG 91.53C8-10): Ei 8& yvopixóv, póvng Eotor tig adtod 
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intention is a judgement of opposing things, and an inquiry into 
unknown things, and a choice between uncertain things. 


Intention, then, is the hesitant, deliberative, uncertain, wavering 
attitude toward the available opportunities presented to a person; a 
movement contrary to nature; the locus of sin; as such it is a 
characteristic of a created, and fallen, human hypostasis, not an 
uncreated, divine one. Besides the obvious incongruence of attributing 
such an intention to the person of the Logos, there is the more strictly 
theological precept that what is natural is good, and Christ, the Creator 
of all good things, could do nothing that was not good, and thus could 
do nothing contrary to nature. 

We may note, by the way, that it is in reference to intention that 
the full meaning of the passage from Opuscule 20, quoted in B.2 (p. 203) 
above, is to be found. In that passage, Maximus says, 

We say that insofar as [will] is natural, it is not antagonistic [to 

God]; but insofar as it is not naturally moved in our case, it is 

surely antagonistic, and "for the most part struggles against" 

[the divine will], in which also sin is incurred. For [sin is 

incurred] by an abuse in the mode of motion, but not by nature 

in the logos of the faculty [of will], and it is resisted by reason 

and ordinance. 
Man, as created in God's image, is free and freely directs his own 


nature. It is possible for man hypostatically to will and to act contrary 


to his own nature. This is precisely the meaning of sin. However, 


94 Pyrr 8135 (152) (PG 91.329D6-12): motè BE, to$g npoorpetixdv Kai 
yYvopucóv adrd Aéyovtag npooAapBavopevos, Kai Kupiov éavtoó Kabiotdv, où póvov 
wiÀóv &vOpomov eloñye tov Koóptov, AAG xoi tpentôv xai égaptoAóv einep À yvópn 
tüv éávtukeuiévov ést? xpituer], Kai cóv dyvoougévov Gntntuei, Kal tàv àbfAov 
BovAevtuctr 


Srp 20 (PG 91.236C4-10). 
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implicit in what the Confessor says is that man is also able freely to will 
and to act in accordance with his nature. The hesitant, wavering 
quality of intention is due to the Fall, in which we lost a great deal of 
knowledge of, and clarity of vision for, divine things and are no longer 
able undistractedly to follow God. Nevertheless, it remains the case that 
moral reform is also intentional, and it is by an intention fixed on the 
good that we are deified. As Maximus says in Char 4.90, 

Only God is good by nature; and only the imitator of God is 

good by intention; for his purpose is to join the wicked to what 

is good by nature [ie., himself] that they might become God.‘ 

Ultimately, beyond denying an intentional will to Christ, Maximus will 
not press his positive teaching on the theory of intentional will very 
far. Even though he has come to a carefully worked out position, 
"intention" nevertheless remains a very ambiguous term. Pyrrhus makes 
a good observation: "Hence, those who say there is intention in Christ 


"97 


[utter] a great blasphemy. The great insight here is that it was 


precisely some of the Fathers who attributed an intention to Christ. 
Maximus acknowledges the fact: 


We must not pass over [the fact that] this [term] is indefinite, 
that the word "intention" is used in divers ways and with 
multiple significations in the holy Scriptures and in the holy 
Fathers. 


%Ceresa-Gastaldo, 234 (=PG 90.1069C6-9): Ptoer àyaðóç, póvog 6 Otóg 
Kai yvóuņ &ya8óg, póvog à Beopipntog aKkondg yap adt Loc tH $Ucti dyab toc 
novnpodc svvayar, {va yévovta: &yagoí. Aù tobto oz! adtdv Aoibopoópevog 
ebhoyet, Staxdpevos &végetat, PrAachnpodpevog napakaAet, $ovevótevog onepedyetar 
novta mote, va tod oxonoû tic éyénns pù exnéoy, finis eotiv aotóg ó Ged, 
hav. 


97 Pyrr 896 (PG 91.312A10-11): Meyiotn évrebdev dvabébeuxtai Blacdnpia 
toig yvounv éni Xpiotod A€yovoty. 
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. . . And briefly, so as not to go through every meaning one by 
one, I will pile up the multitude [of meanings] into this: I have 
discovered twenty-eight meanings of the word "intention" in the 
holy Scriptures and in the holy Fathers. 

After this acknowledgement, Maximus takes up a few other, minor 


arguments, with which we will not concern ourselves. 


So as not to leave the debate over Monotheletism hanging, we 
present here a brief synopsis of the remainder of the anti-Monothelite 
part of the Disputation. 

Pyrrhus goes on to call the human will in Christ an aptitude, which 
Maximus shows must mean a natural aptitude with all that a natural 
aptitude must entail. The Confessor then goes on to transfer the whole 
question of a hypostatic will in Christ from economy to the realm of 
theology and show the absurdities that result when three wills are 
ascribed to the Trinity because of the three persons, or one person is 


deduced from the one will.?? 


385Pyrr 897 (PG 91.312A13-B3, C4-8): Xpt pnôè tosto nopeddeiv 
dnopachpavtov, ót moAbtponov Kai zoAlóonpov napa te tH &yiq Tpadq xai toig 
éyiow, Ilatpáciv oti tò tic yvóugg évopa, óg toig EmtperAds &voywóckovoi Büiov 
&nápgtt, . . . Kai Gndac, iva pi kað’ tv tà nûvia SreEepydpevog, dydov 
émicoptóco tà Ady, Kata elkocioktó onpoivopeva nape te th áyig [padi Kai toig 
dyiots Matpaow énitnpynodevos, tò tig yvoung edpov dvopa: 

Maximus is much more prodigious in his lexicography than G. W. H. 
Lampe, who lists only nine meanings, i.e. mind, opinion, view, doctrine, 
will, choice, motive, decision, and judgement (A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
[Oxford: University Press, 1961-69]: 317-18, s.v. yvapn. 


33 Pyrr 8899-105 (99-110) (PG 91.312D-16B3). 
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Pyrrhus then advances several Patristic proof texts from the 
Monothelite arsenal, and Maximus interprets them Dyotheletically: 

From Gregory the Theologian, Fourth Theological Oration, "For his 
[human] will was not opposed to God, being wholly deified, "199 

From Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 2.13: "The soul wills, the 
body touches, and the illness flees on account of both. "191 

From ps.-Athanasius, Contra Apollinarium 1.20: "The mind of the 
Lord is not yet the Lord, but will, or choice, or operation towards 
something."!9? 

From ps.-Athanasius, Contra Apollinarium 2.10: "Born from a woman, 
he raised in himself the form of the first-formed man, in showing flesh, 
apart from fleshly wills and the thoughts of men, in an image of 
newness."103 

He then asks for Scriptural passages in support of Dyotheletism, 
and Maximus provides, with exegesis, ten from the New Testament, two 
from the Old, and two more from the New. 104 
After this, Pyrrhus turns to contemporary figures whom he says 


stirred up Monotheletism and whom Maximus is obliged to defend. They 


are Pope Vigilius of Rome, who supposedly accepted the Libellus of 


100pyrr §§108-11 (113-16) (PG 91.316C5-D9). 

101 by rr 88112-13 (117-18) (PG 91.316D11-17A13). 

102 pyrr 88114-15 (119-20) (PG 317A14-20A4). 

103 pyrr 88116-21 (121-26) (PG 91.320A6-C14). 

104 Dy rr 88122-25 (127-42) (PG 91.320D1-28A7). The passages 


Maximus offers are Jn 1.43, 17.24; Mt 27.34; Jn 7.1; Mk 9.30, 7.24; 2 Cor 
13.4; Mk 6.48, 14.12; Phil 2.8; Ps 40.6-7; Gen 1.26; Mt 23.37; and Jn 5.21. 
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Menas; Pope Honorius of Rome, who supposedly taught one will; and 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, who supposedly demanded that the operations 
of Christ be discussed, even though it was not prudent to do so, 105 

Thus, having debated the theological and Christological principles, 

having examined Patristic and Scriptural authorities, and having cleared 
contemporary figures of the semblance of wrong-doing, the debate over 
Monotheletism is brought to a close. The discussion then passes over to 
an examination of the principles of Monenergism, which can be left out 


of this dissertation, since most of them are simply earlier Monenergist 


formulations of later Monothelite principles. 


105 pyrr §§126-37 (143-54) (PG 91.328A8-33B8). 
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CONCLUSION 

The task we set before ourselves at the beginning of this 
dissertation was three-fold. First, we sought to provide the historical 
and theological milieu in which Maximus flourished, along with those 
events that led directly to the Monothelite debates. Thus, we saw that 
Monenergism was first put forward as Imperial Byzantine policy, the 
purpose of which was to reconcile to the orthodox Byzantine Church the 
Monophysites in the eastern provinces which the Emperor Heraclius had 
returned to Imperial hegemony. The move was (temporarily) successful 
in Egypt, but orthodox opposition, in the person of Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, began a series of chameleon-like modifications in the official 
position: the original Monenergism (that Christ had but one operation), 
set forth in the Pact of Union, was replaced by the teaching of the 
Psephos, which forbade any discussion of one operation or two, though 
"one operation" was clearly to be preferred. After this came the 
Ekthesis, which again proscribed all discussion of the number of 
operations in Christ, but explicitly taught that he had one will, thus 
inaugurating the Monothelite phase of the debate. Again, since this 
formula engendered neither theological peace nor ecclesiastical 
reconciliation, Emperor Constans II put an end to all debate either over 
one operation or two, or over one will or two, in the Typos It was in 


this milieu that Maximus articulated both Dyenergism (that there were 
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two operations in Christ, divine and human) and the subsequent 
Dyotheletism (that there were two wills in Christ, divine and human). 
The second part of our task has been to provide the broad scheme 
of Maximus’ Christology by an examination of the chief themes in that 
Christology. Those themes are all different ways of maintaining (or 
variously expressing) the central truth in all of the Confessor's 
writings, namely the definition of Chalcedon, that Christ was one 
hypostasis in two natures, without confusion, without division, without 
change, and without separation. To this end we considered two of the 
metaphors for unconfused union that appear in the Maximian corpus 
(whole and parts, fire and iron), and then went on to examine the 
formula the two natures "from which, in which, and which Christ is," 
the distinction between logos and tropos, the enhypostaton, and 
perichoresis. These are the clearly identifiable themes of Maximus’ 
Christology, the categories into which he casts all of his thought, the 
keys in which the melody of Chalcedon is sung. In presenting each of 
these themes, we considered also some of the antecedents of each one in 
earlier Patristic authors. In this way we have established Maximus 
within the broad Patristic tradition and demonstrated his fidelity to it. 
On the one hand, then, we find a mark of Maximus’ genius in the 
extraordinary synthesis which he plaited together from a number of 
strands: Scripture, Chalcedon, the Cappadocian Fathers, Alexandrian 
Christology (especially in the writings of Cyril), and Neo- 
Chalcedonianism, not to mention the strands which we have not had 


occasion to highlight in this dissertation: Aristotle and Neo-Platonism, 
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Dionysius the Areopagite, the whole monastic tradition, Origen and 
Evagrius, and Nemesius of Emessa. All of these he wove into a tapestry 
of unparalleled coherence, integrity, and beauty. For this feat alone 
Maximus stands as the watershed of Byzantine theology and the 
unequalled theologian of the seventh century, East or West. On the 
other hand, we have seen Maximus carry further the elements of the 
tradition he received, to deepen and sharpen their meaning, but without 
altering them; in this resect, the application of the idea of perichoresis 
to Christology is perhaps the most significant. 

When we take all of the themes in Maximus’ Christology and hold 
them together, we discover that all of them can be viewed synoptically. 
That is, the metaphors as well as the heaviest Christological jargon are 
all oriented toward the same thing: a clear, orthodox articulation of the 
Chalcedonian definition. All of them serve the same goal of illuminating 
Chalcedon and supporting it; all of them exclude the errors of Severus 
and Nestorius. 

And finally, the third part of the task of this dissertation has been 
to turn from a broad consideration of Maximus’ Christology to a narrow 
application of it in the particular circumstances of the Monothelite 
debates. In this undertaking we have seen that Maximus’ Christology 
considered in itself provides an adequate response to the claims of 
Monotheletism. That is to say, in confronting the various principles of 
Monotheletism, as he did in the Disputation with Pyrrhus, Maximus was 
not required to formulate any new teaching. Quite the contrary. Both 


Dyenergism and Dyotheletism (which were endorsed by the Third Council 
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of Constantinople in 681) flow naturally from Maximus’ Christology. For 
Maximus to refute Monothelite claims, he was required only to make an 
application of what was an already worked-out Christology. We have 
shown that Maximus’ Christology was already worked out before he 
engaged Monenergism or Monotheletism by using in our analyses works 
written by Maximus before the debates began, chief among them the 
Ambigua, but including also the Centuries on Charity, the Questions to 
Thalassius, the Theological and Economic Centuries, and certain of the 
Epistles. This is important. That Monenergism and Monotheletism 
elicited no new Christological response demonstrates that there was very 
little new in it. They were, as we have maintained, simply an 
expression of the same Paleo-Chalcedonian Christology that had been 
continuously debated for over 150 years, only this time the debate 
centered on an aspect of Christology which had not yet risen to 
prominence: operation and will 

The significance of the work of this dissertation lies in the 
straightforward articulation of the central elements in Maximus’ Chris- 
tology, elements which have been addressed by others, to be sure, but 
not within a context where they are the central focus, nor in which 
they have been viewed synoptically. Especially with regard to the 
synoptic view, our work stands alone. Of secondary significance is the 
many texts from Maximus’ corpus which have been translated and 
analyzed here for the fivst time. 

Moreover, no cue has undertaken to articulate or analyze all of the 


principles of Monotheletism systematically. Doucet mentions most of them 
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in his dissertation,’ but he gives only a general analysis and back- 
ground of Monenergism and Monotheletism, such as we have done more 
briefly in Chapter I; Doucet’s dissertation remains unpublished at this 
time. Léthel offers a rather thorough analysis of two Monothelite 
principles, but he makes no attempt to deal with the whole complex of 
Monothelite thought.” Farrell covers three principles of Monotheletism, 
but his analysis of them is one to which we cannot subscribe.) In this 
dissertation we have not only provided a comprehensive account of all 
the principles of Monotheletism, but we have analyzed them and shown 
Maximus! response to each one of them. Having done this analysis as a 
specific application of Maximus’ Christology broadly considered sheds 
further light on both the broad themes of his Christology, as well as on 


the specific issues of Monotheletism. 





l"ta dispute," 58-106. 


?Léthel analyzes the principles that two opposing wills in the same 
person is impossible, and that the human will of Christ is appropriated 
(Théologie, 37-45, 50-54, respectively). His refusal to deal with the 
whole complex of Monotheletism severely undermines his work in our 
estimation. Léthel should also be read with the correctives that Doucet 
provides in "Est-ce que." 


?Farrell considers the principles that two opposing wills in the 
same person are impossible (which he calls the "principle of non- 
contradiction"), that will is ascribed to hypostasis, and that the faculty 
of will and its employment are confused (which he styles the principle 
that "what is natural is compelled"), Free Choice in St. Maximus the 
Confessor (South Canaan, PA: St. Tikhon's Seminary Press, 1989): 72-84, 
153-54; see also Farrell, Disputation, xxiii-xxviii. Farrell does not fully 
understand the Neo-Chalcedonian enterprise, nor does he appreciate its 
role in the Monothelite debates. Moreover, he relies on Léthel’s analysis 
rather uncritically and thus falls victim to many of the errors that 
Doucet points out. 
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Of further significance is the analysis of the several Monothelite 
principles in conjunction with the Patristic antecedents of the different 
themes in Maximus’ Christology. By laying out in some detail the 
Monothelite position, we are able to contrast it not only with the full 
flower of Maximus’ Christology, but also with many of the insights of the 
Confessor's predecessors, both orthodox and heterodox. While a detailed 
comparison along these lines is outside the scope of the present work, 
we feel confident that certain unsettled questions concerning Maximus’ 
"theological pedigree," e.g., his adherence to or avoidance of Neo- 
Chalcedonian Christoiogy, and his alleged support of Monenergism in his 
early years (maintained by some scholars), can be satisfactorily laid to 
rest using the insights developed by this dissertation. 

This last point brings us to a consideration of a number of the 
issues which are available for further study. By way of more 
circumscribed topics, there is the issue of gnome, or gnomic will Of all 
the terms in Maximus’ theological lexicon, this term has undergone the 
most radical precision. The original thrust of this dissertation was an 
examination of gnomic will, and that work still remains to be done. 

Little of substance has been written on the subject up to this point. 

An exposition of all the key texts where the term is used, with a careful 
eye to the development of Maximus! understanding of it over time, is 
probably the most judicious approach to take. 

Another issue is perichoresis, which, like gnomic will, has broader 
applications than just Christology. Much more could be said about it, 


particularly within the framework of Dionysian Neo-Platonism. Stephen 
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Gersh, in his book, From Iamblichus to Eriugena: An Investigation into 
the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition, has 
begun to work on perichoresis in this way. A full examination of 
perichoresis would open up the whole of Maximus! metaphysics, as well 
as his cosmology and soteriology, all of isch are not only well- 
integrated with each other, but form a synthesis of exquisite beauty as 
well. 

The Disputation with Pyrrhus, which we have considered in some 
detail, is the prime document for understanding both Monenergism and 
Monotheletism. The only modern translation of it is Farrell's, and his 
translation is frequently inaccurate. A revised, or an entirely new, 
translation is needed, and one that incorporates an analysis of all the 
principles of Monenergism and Monotheletism with Maximus’ counter- 
arguments, would be a very useful undertaking. Such a work, with a 
substantial introduction to the whole Monothelite debate, will probably 
be the immediate outgrowth of the present dissertation. 

In addition to the Disputation with Pyrrhus, more work also needs 
to be done on the early documents relating to the Monenergist phase of 
the debates, e.g. the fragments of Theodore of Pharan, the Psephos, the 
Ekthesis, the Epistles of Honorius and Sergius, Maximus' letter to 
Pyrrhus (Epistle 13), the Pact of Union, and the Synodal Tome of 
Sophronius of Jerusalem. Not only do these documents merit study in 
and of themselves--what attention they have received has not been as 
thorough as it could be--but a careful analysis of their arguments 


would help to establish the provenance of Monenergism and the subse- 
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quent Monotheletism. Charles Moeller, whose views have been widely 
accepted, states flatly that Monenergism comes from Neo- 
Chalcedonianism.* This dissertation has maintained that, quite the 
contrary, Maximus’ Neo-Chalcedonian Christology afforded the only 
adequate response to Monothelite claims. Where, then, are the roots of 
Monotheletism to be found? A more thorough Sarina ion of the earlier 
documents, we believe, would support the veracity of the position we 
have maintained in this dissertation. 

And lastly, the most far-reaching and complex issue that has arisen 
from the research conducted on this dissertation is that of Neo- 
Chalcedonianism itself. In the Preface we opted for the interpretation of 
Neo-Chalcedonian Christology that was articulated by John Meyendorff 
and treated substantially by Patrick T. R. Gray. Kenneth Wesche, in his 
dissertation on Leontius of Jerusalem, accepted this interpretation and 
showed that it bears up under rigorous application to the Christology of 
Leontius. We have likewise taken up the same interpretation and shown 
that it bears up under rigorous application to the Christology of 
Maximus. Still, not all scholars agree with the positive assessment of 
Neo-Chalcedonianism which we maintain with Meyendorff, Gray and 
Wesche; many see it as the beginning of the deviation of Byzantine 
Christology from the earlier catholic consensus. It cannot be denied 


that the different estimations of Neo-Chalcedonianism fall evenly along 


fLe chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme en Orient de 451 à la 
fin du VI® siécle," in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, eds. A. Grillmeier and H. 
Bacht (Wiirtzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1951), 695, note 167. 
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confessional lines, with the Orthodox viewing it favorably, while Roman 
Catholic scholars take a dimmer view. The only way to overcome the 
difference of opinion is through more work on the Neo-Chalcedonian 
authors themselves. The writings of John the Grammarian, Ephrem of 
Amid, the Emperor Justinian, Leontius of Byzantium and Leontius of 
Jerusalem will have to find wider circulation and receive more attention. 
Otherwise, the opinions of modern scholars will have the last word 
because the theologians they are writing about will be unknown. It is 
also important that those who seek to understand Neo-Chalcedonianism 
not limit themselves only to those theologians who flourished before 
Second Constantinople (553), when Neo-Chalcedonianism was officially 
endorsed. Those theologians who followed the Neo-Chalcedonian school 
after Second Constantinople and contributed to its enterprise must also 
be considered, chief among them Sophronius and Maximus. 

All in all, then, much work remains to be done in post-Chalcedonian 
Byzantine Christology, not only among those theologians whose work was 
endorsed at Second Constantinople, but also among those whose work 
was endorsed at Third Constantinople in 681. These latter are, of 
course, the Dyothelites, whose undisputed leader was Maximus the 
Confessor, the examination of whose contribution to Christology we now 


bring to an end. 
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Hypostatic Union and Monotheletism: The Dyothelite Christology of 
St. Maximus the Confessor 


Dissertation directed by the Rev. Gerard H. Ettlinger, S.J. 


This dissertation articulates Maximus the Confessor's understanding 
of the hypostatic union in Christ and shows how that understanding 
provided an adequate response to the claims of Monotheletism. The 
dissertation begins with a broad survey of the historical, political and 
theological factors that gave rise to the Monenergist movement and its 
later transformation into Monotheletism. Then, turning directly to 
Maximus, his Christology is shown to be a Neo-Chalcedonian exposition of 
the faith of Chalcedon. 

Maximus organizes his thought on the hypostatic union under 
several rubrics that all illustrate the notion of unconfused union. These 
rubrics include such classical metaphors as the whole and parts, and 
fire and iron; a formula: the two natures "from which, in which, and 
which Christ is;" the distinction between logos and tropos; the 
enhypostaton; and perichoresis. Each rubric is analyzed separately, and 
its antecedents in Patristic literature are provided so that Maximus' 
fidelity to and elaboration of that tradition is made clear. The rubrics 
are also viewed synoptically to show their harmony and to demonstrate 


the coherency of Maximus! synthesis. 
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Finally, having considered Maximus’ understanding of the hypostatic 
union, the focus of the dissertation turns specifically to the principles 
of Monotheletism. These principles are set forth in a debate preserved 
as the Disputation with Pyrrhus. The dissertation follows the arguments 
and counter-arguments as they unfold in the course of the Disputation 
and analyzes each of them in turn. The analysis of Monothelite 
arguments in the Disputation shows that Monotheletism was the later 
flowering of an older, Paleo-Chalcedonian Christology, the weaknesses of 
which Neo-Chalcedonianism had sought to overcome. In combatting 
Monotheletism, then, Maximus was not required to formulate any new 
teaching, but only to apply the Neo-Chalcedonian Christology of which 
he was an heir to an aspect of Christology that had not yet been 


addressed, ie. the issue of Christ's operations and wills. 
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